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Animal Fresidibntial Address. 

By HIb Honour Sir Bd vord 2.O.8.I., O J.& 

GektlkueNi , 

Oar Society bas nonr completed tbe second rear of its 
existence send I think we may congratulate ooiselres on the 
results which have been atfisined and the steady progress which 
has been made in various directions. The number of members 
has rit>en during the year from 237 to 319, which I think yon 
will agreo ii good progress in a ^viaee like ours, where 
education banbward and there are comparatively few 

persons capaMl of taking an iut^ligent interest in the subjects 
with jrhich our Society de^. I hope mat* the year on wMeh we 
are now entering will show aJNuther uUge accession of members. 

Our Journal has appedted regularly. Wehave had no dearth 
of contributions arid tbe quality of tbe papers accepted for publi- 
cation has been favourably noticed, here and in England, both 
in the Press and by well-known Anthropologists and Orientalists. 
At the last annual mcetiz^ of the Royal Asiatic Society the 
inauguration of the Rihar and Ofissfi, Res^uch Society received 
mention, and a synopsis of the cemtents of our Journal 



annual pjbbsidential apdbe^s. 




appears regularly in the organ of that Society. Several well- 
known European authorities including l^rofessor Ridgeway, 
Dr. Rivers, Mr. Crooke, and Mr. S. C. Hill* have promised to 
contribute papers to our Journal, while Sir George Grierson and 
Mr. Vincent Smith have already done so. The March number 
of last year contained a discussion by Sir George Grierson of 
Principal Jackson^s identification of the Magadha Pura of 
the Mahabha^rata and the same gifted writer has just sent us 
an admirable account of the Pdrijdta with the text and 

a metrical translation. In jfche September number Mr. Vincent 
Smith has entered into a controversy with Dr. Spooner on 
the subject of his identification of the temple depicted on 
the terra-cotta plaque found by himl at Kumrahar as the 
BOdh Gaya shrine, and j(^r. Spooner^s* rejoinder is printed in 
the same number. Discussions like this are of great value, as it 
is only by such means that tjje truth can finally be arrived at. 
Por the same reason Dr. Spooner will no doubt welcome 
Mr, J ayaswaPs criticism of his theory of the Persian origin of the 
Emperor Chandra Gupta and his minister, which will enable him, 
eithev to modify his theory, if he finds the weight of argument 
against him, or to strengthen it by answering the cyiticisms to 
which it has been exposed. 

But this is a digression. The Pdrijdta Ilarana, to which I 
have just referred, is an old Maithili drama by UrUapati Uj^adh^ 
yaya who flourished at the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and it is one of a number of works written by. learned men of 
Mithila at a time when, in India generally, Sanskritic literature 
had suffered an eclipse, o^ng to the subversion of Hindu king-» 
doms by the Muhamma^ns. In this, as in other dramas of 
Mithila, the male characters when speaking prose use Sanskrit, 
and the female, Sauraseni Prakrit, but all th6 songs are in the 
Maithili dialect of the Bihari language. The translation will 
bring home to those, including myself, who cannot read the 
original, the literary merits of this forgotten bard, while the 

♦ Sine© this was written an exhaustive Memoir on Randfurlio Knox has been 
srecolved from Mr. HiU, which la included in the present numbeH^ of the Journey* 
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admirable rhythm and diction of the metrical parte make oiafe 
regret |hat the writer has not previously exercised his talents in 
this direction. It is to be hoped that SJly George Grierson^s 
valuable paper will cause others to study this interesting 
mediaeval literature and to follow his example in rescuing from 
oblivion similar writings of bygone days. I might mention^ 
as a special stimulus to the junior members of my own service, 
that Sir George obtained his first copy of this drama when he 
was Subdivisional Officer of Madliuhani. 

Two other excellent literary papers which have appCaa^ed during 
the year in our J ournal are those by *Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Hara Prasad Shastri on the ago of the ^reat poet Kalidasa 
and on the chronoloW and character of his works. After 
a careful study of all the evil<^ce available, the Pandit 
has come to the conclusion that Kalidasa flourished in the hitter 
part of the fifth and the earlyi part of the sixth century 
a.d. His conclusions have been called into question by 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar. The grounds of that gentleman^s criticism 
and the Pandit^s reply themto will be found in the September 
number of our Journal. • 

In tha domain of Archaeology the most valuable contribution is 
that by Dr. Spooner on temple types in Tirliut. It was published 
ill our June number and is enriched by many most interesting 
illustrations. This paper was read before a large and aj^preeia- 
tlve audience in the hall of the Patna College hist February, and 
I hope that the reception accorded to it will encourage the learned 
Doctor to favour us with another paper at no distant date. 

^The March number of the JouAal contains a paper by 
our versatile Secretary, Babu Sa^A Chandra Iloy, on the 
prehistoric stone implements found in the Ranchi district* 
As is well knowi?, such implements are found throughout the 
hilly portion of our province. A description has already been 
given by the Rev. P, O. Boddirfg of a number of stone 
V, implements found by him in the Santal Parganas. * Babu 

* J. A* S. B. Ixxx., Ft. 111| No. 1, and Ixxxiii., Ft. Ill, No. 2^. The eubjeot 
has also boon daalt with hj Mr. W . H. £« Drirei and othors. 
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Samt Chandra Boy has coUected nearly a hundred celts in 
ihe Banchi district in the course of about eigl^n ijponths, 
and these have been presented by him to the Provincial 
Museum, together with a few from Manbhum sent to him 
by the Hon. and Bev. Dr. Campbell. A small collection 
from the Santal Parganas made by Bet. Mr. Sodding for the 
Hon. Mr. Walsh has also been presented by the latter gentle- 
man to the Museufti. Efforts will be made to secure a representa* 
live collection of these implements from all the tracts where 
they are to be found ; and when this has been done, material 
will be available for a critical discussion of the relics of the 
Stone Age in BihSr and Orissa. Sarat Babu opines that 
the celts found in Banchi are of a m<*e archaic type than 
those of the Santal Fargan|s and Manbh4m, but it is impossible 
to draw definite conclusions until many more specimens have 
been examined than are at*present available. Personally I 
should he inclined to doubt if there could have been any 
marked cultural difference between the people who lived in 
Banchi during the Stone Age and those who lived in the 
adjoining districts. 

It is curious that in Chota Nagpur, as in so many other parts 
of the world where these celts are found, the people call them 
thunderbolts and believe that they have fallen from the sky. 
They also attribute to them curative properties, ahd regard the 
water in which a celt has been washed, or containing scrapings 
from it, as a specific in various diseases. * The precise diseases 
for which they arc thought to be a cure vary from place to place. 
In Ranchi the trcatmenjl is believed to be efficacious for 
rheumatism, lung affection%and certain fevers, while here and 
elsewhere it is resorted to in cases of difficult childbirth. In 
Darjeeling the possession of a “ thunderbolt*” is regarded as 
such an essential part of the medicine man's equipment^ that 

A 

• Dr. Campbell tells me that in MS-nblinm tbe prebistocle beads of rock 
crystal wlilcb are found in Tarious parts of CbofS Kfigpnr «r© also bclievtd 
to possosB caratire properties, and that water inwbiob fiuobftbeadliaBbeea ! 
washed is regarded as an iniallibk euro for dyaentery* 
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their .{oana&cture for this pni^ee ie SQrreptitioQBly eaixiedS 
on ; and stones shaped as eelts are of^n produced which are- 
made of such soft material that it seemi certain: th^could neve^ 
have been intended for use as implements* 

Saiat Bahn has found stone implrnttats associated wi^ 
remains of the C!opper Age to- snch an extent that he concludes 
that their regular use " continued well on into the Copper Age 
and even into the Iron Age''. This is not act all impossible, but 
it must be remembered that the ceremonial use of articles often 
continues long after it has been discontinued in. ordinary life^ 
The Indian midwife still severs the umbilical cord with a piece 
of sharp bamboo-, or with a shell, rather than a knife ; the mirror 
given to- a Hindu brike is of buijrished brass or cr^iper ; and 
the hie for certain religious ceremonies is kindled by friction 
acnd not by means of a match. ^In the same way the cnstom- 
of burying stone celts with a corpse may have snrrived long 
after they had ceased to be in daily use as implements. 

The subject of Epigraphy is represented by no less than: 
seven papers on thirteen copper-plates, all but one of wh^ph bear 
record of grants of land made by Orissa Chieftains. In the Marchr 
^number Mr. B. C. Mazumdar describes a copper-plate land grant 
which was recently dug up by a cultivator about 14 miles north- 
east of the capital of the Feudatory State of Sonpur. The^ in- 
scription is written on three plate% measuring roughly 8" by 4*' 
and strung together on a ring, the ends of which are secured by 
a lump of copper bearing, as the seal of the grantor, the figure 
of a goddess seated on a lotus and ^ked by elephants with np- 
liflcd tnmks. The kisg making thy grant was hlah^iva Gupt^ 
Yayati, and his capital was at Sfepur. The inscription is not 
dated, hut Dr. Eleet attributes the Trikalinga Guptas, of whom 
tbin king is one, to the eleventh century a. n. 

In the June number Mr. Mazumdar describes another set of 
three copper-plates which were dug np at Binka in the Sonpur 
State about fifteen years ago-. The ii^ripiion on these plates 
records a giant of land by Bapabhafi ja Deva, " Chief of Baud " 
and son of ^trubhafija Deva, of whoin a Bimilar charter ha» 
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already been published. * The seal beai^s the figure of ta bull 
Mr. Maziimdar thinks that the grantor ruled about the end of 
the twelfth century. 

A third land grant (dealt with by the same gentleman in 
the September number) obtained from a Khond cultivator of 
the Baud State, is also recorded on three plates, and its date is 
assigned tentatively to 1475 a.d. The donor, Kanakabhanja, 
IS also called the ruler of Baud, but Mr. Mazumdar thinks that 
ho was not related to Banabhanja, the donor of the grant just 
mentioned, for the following reasons. Kanakabhanja is described 
as a member of the Kasyapa ffoira, whereas Ranabhanja, like the 
Bhafijas of Mayiirbhanj, claimed decent •from Virabhadra, who 
was hatched out of the egg #f a pea-hen ; from the account given 
of Kanaka’s lineage, it would seem that the family was founded by 
Lis grandfather Sol:uia])lianja; lastly, the emblem on bis seal 
is not a bull but a lotus. However that may be, both* families 
are long since extinct, and the present mlers of Miiyuibhanj and 
Baud have no connection with them. 

PiAally, in the December number, Mr. Mazumdar describes 
a fourth charier (also recorded on tliree copper-idates) \v.hieh, like 
the others, was seat to liini by the Maharaja of Son])ur. It 
was dug up ill that State in the villige of Kumurukcla wldili 
is vno of the two villages forming the subject-mat I or of the 
grant. The donor wai’ Raja Satrubhafija, a desceinlant of Rana- 
blianja mentioned above, and apparently a feudaiory of (lie 
Ki midi Bhafijas. Mr. Mazumdar places him in the first lialf of 
the fourteenth century, § 

Maliamabopadbyaya PSkdit Ilara Prasad Shastrl has given 
an account In the December issue of seven copper-plates which 
were sent me by the Feudatory Chief of Dhcnkanfil. All 
of these are single plates inscribed on both sides. Pour of them 
were dug up on the banks of the Brahman i river. The other 
three had liecome objects of worship in a local temple. 

^ Kp. IikV XI, 08. 1 ?ro other granfcs hy Hanabhnuja Dova Jiiavc hccu pub* 
IisIkhI by Mr. U. I). Uanerfj hi Kjrgraphia Indicft, Vol. XU, np. 82J— 328. 
A third by the same remains to he deciphtrcil. ' ' 
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One of these plates bears testimony to a land grant by a 
Chief* named Kulastambha, of whom two other similar records 
are already known ; another by his son, Ranastamblia ; and three 
more by the latter^s son, Jayastambha. Prpm one of Jayastam-^ 
bha^s plates it a])pears tliat he had a son named Nidayastambha) 
and from another that Kulastambha^s father was named Kan- 
chanasiambha. Thus these plates giref us a list of five Puleis 
in a direct line ; they belonged to the Sulki family, and appear 
from the palaeography of their grants to have lived in the tenth 
century. The place where they ruled is as yet uncertain. 

The sixth plate is interesting as recording a grant by 
a female ruler named Tribhubana Mahadevi, daughter of Raja 
Malladeva, who rulc^l some time after the extinction of the 
Ktmri Dynasty. The land to winch the grant relates was in 
the neighbourhood of Bhubanesvar in the Puri district. 

The last of these Dhenkiinal copper-plates records a grant by 
Jayasimha Dcva, who is styled Overlord of the Gonds ; it is 
probably not much more than a century old. 

Another Orissa copper-plate, of about the same age as the 
one last mentioned, recording a grant by Rama Chandra Deva, 

^ Raja of Naiidapum, is in the possession of a Parsi gentlemaii 
of Broach and has been deciphered by Rai Bahadur Man 
Mohan Chakravarti. The language and character are Qriya. 
The chief interest of this and the plate last mentioned lies in 
the evidence they afford that the system of recording land 
grants on copper-plates survived in Ofissa up to the time of the 

British conquest. These charter^ taken together, furnish a 

>• 

considerable araonut of new iufo^jaaation regarding the former* 
jTilers of Ofissa, while tlie success which has akeady attended 
our search foi* these ancient records affords ground for hoping 
that many more will in time be brought to light. We have in 
fact already got another copper-plate which was kindly sent us by 
one of our Madras members, Sri Lakshmi N^ayan Deb Ynvaraj 
Sahib of Tckkali in the Qanjam district. An account of this 
will a})i)Caf in the June number of the Journal. 
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' *¥he o&fy copper-phte from Bibftr of 'wfalbli tre lutve hitheirto 
(j^ttuned 8a account is one of king GK>vind8 C%an^ of 
Kananj ; it kears a date equivalent to 1126 a.i). ai^ contejs 
a g»nt of land in the neighhonrhood of Maner in the Patn& 
district.* FivO mlers Eanauj in the diisct line are mentioned, 
viz., Yasovigraha, Mahichandra, Chandradeva, Madanapala, 
and Govinda Chandra. The inscription has been deciphered by 
ProfMsor Bamfivatfira §arma from a transcript and photograph 
lent to him for the purpose by Professor Jadunath Sarkfir. 

In the domain of histcsy the most valuable contribution is 
Professor JadunSth Sarkar’s paper, in the June and September 
numbers of the Journal, on the History of Orissa in the sevens 
teenth century reconstructed from Persiani sources. I^is pa])ex 
contains a complete list of thb Moghal Subadars of 01*1868 from 
1628 to 1726 jL.r>. and gives a great deal of new information regard- 
ing their proceedings. Owing to changes in the area under Imperial 
rule and other causes there were ertraordinaiy variations in the 
estimated revenue of Moglial Orissa at different periods, 
amoimts range from about 31 lakhs in 1594 a.d. to 101 kkhs in 1G9&» 
Ten years after the latter date, however, the revenue was again 
returned at less than 36 lakhs. It must be remembered that 
these figures refer only to the assessment, and that the actual* 
collections were always considerably less. 

SEahamahopadhyaya Pandit* Ganganath Jha has written 
an interesting dissertation in our June number on house-building 
and sanitation in ancient India ; and Mr. Jayaswal in our March 
number has furnished some useful notes regarding the Empire d 
Bindusara* 

In the field of EthnograpHy we have a number of interesting 
papers on the aboriginal tribes of Chot&N^pur and adjoin* 
ing areas. The traditions and legends of ih^ diantids form the 
subject of two papers by the Hon. and Bev. Dr. Campbell, who 
has also written regarding tlieir marriage Qustom^ and their 
death and cremation ceremonies. The Rev. Mr. Bedding discusses 

♦ SsVetal oospcfplato land grants by ibis ruler haT6 already been publlsbed^ 
iSie Ststi to far as lam awatCi being those described by the lets SSif ESjendtalfila 
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the pontuw of woijien in the eame tribes Scwie IJ«(i^k|«ide 
•re gfren by Babn Sarot Cbaadta B<^ m the Jane muebeEr) mmI 
a laitber instalment of H5 foUdoxe by ,^abQ Sidtemar HfiMir 
in the S^tember number. |n oonneotaon with Atese fdle- 
tales I should like to emphasize ihe importanoe Of having thrae 
narrated in the tribal language^ and of noting, when this is 
done, whether the charabtms are made to speak only in that hui^giir 
age, or whether they use also Hindi or Bengali words. 13iiis iriB 
famish a due to the origin of the tales, which in the latter saae 
are probably borrowed from outride sources. 

Babu Hari N&th Ghosh has written regarding the Bhmnij of 
Chdta Nagpur and Babu Sarat Chandra Boy has given us two 
instructive papers ot^ the Birbo^, one of the wildest of the 
jungle tribes. of Chdta Nagpur, the lai^er portion of whom are 
stilk leading a nomadic existence and earning a precarious living 
from hunting, making rope of the^ark of creepers, and gatherii^ 
honey and beeswax. It is not many years since the existence 
in India of the primitive institution known as totemism was 
denied, but we now know that most of the abor^inal tribes ate 
divided into oxogamous groups on a totemistic basis. In many 
cases the beliefs and taboos connected with this institution 
have fallen into disuse <nr been forgotten, but amongst the 
primitive Birhd^ the taboos still survive ; and although tbwe 
is no sign of any belief in the descent of men &om the animals, 
birds, fish or plants which constitute their totems, lliere is • 
general idea that they have some sort of connection with them, 
either in temperament or personal appearance. Each Birhdf clan 
claims to have been first located in some particular hill ; and 
once a year, when the men of ,ithe clan worship the presiding* 
spirit of that hill, they associate with themselves seme portion 
«f their totem,*Bnch as a piece of its skin, or its h<an. 

I am told thatsme of our members think that anthn^logj 
occupies too prominent a place in our JoumaL To my nriad tbn 
subject is one of engrossmg inietest, but I am far from widuog 
to see it favoured at the expeife of the idihm; 6ah;^o(n with wldeh 
the Bihar and Otissa Besearrik Society deals. Tim sde awMenfior 
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die impatent pitdominance of anthropology is that we have been 

ipeciaJly successful in obtaining contributions rekUag #o that 

subject. Wo are doing our utmost to induce competent authorities 
«n other subjects to send us papers, and I have no doubt that in time 
these efforts will bear fruit. When they do, the amount of 
space devoted to anthroiwlogy will become relatively less. In 
any case, the supply of material for this section of our activities 
is not likely to be maintained at the present rate for any great 
length of time, as the material in sight is gradually being 
used up. 

In this connection I would venture to point out how greatly 
we have hitherto been dependent on our Bengali members for 
eontribntions. Mr. Jayaswal has been aj frequent contributor, 
but the only other Biliari members who have given us papers are 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Pandit Bamavatar Sarma and Saiyid Wasi 
Ahmad Bilgrami. I am gild to think, however, that there 
are signs of an improvement in this direction in the near future, 
as we have recently received promises of contributions from 
several Bihari gentlemen, including one on four well-known Pirs 
of Bihar by Nawab Saiyid Imdad Imam and another on Daud 
Khan by Maulvi Saiyid Zamir-ud-din, I hojH} also that wc may 
be able to induce some of the great nobles of Bihar to have their* 
records examined with a view to the compiktion of a full account 
of their family history, with such particukrs regarding the social 
and political conditions of former times as it is |>ossibIe to glean 
from the ancient documents in their possession. The Hon'ble 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga has already promised to aae 
what he can do in this direction. ^ 

Taming to our other activities, the first thing I should like 
to mention is that we have obtained through the Local Govern- 
ment the permission of the Secretary of State ^ print some of 
Buchanan Hamilton's Journals, and it will perhaps not be out of 
place if I describe briefly whit these interesting doouments are. 

In 1807 a surv^ of the territories fonning the Trosidenoy 
of Port Willkm was ordered by the Court of Directors* The 
surveyor was to “collect infonaatioA upoa Hre gdheral tope* 
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graphy^f each district; the condition of the inhaJbltaiite^ 
xeligious customs^ the natural productions of the country, flsV 
eries, forests, mines and quarries ; the state of agriculture ; the 
condition of landed property and tenures ; the progress made 
in the arts and in manufactures; the operations of eommeirce, 
and every particular that can be regarded, as forming an elemart 
in the prosperity or depression of the people/' 

The officer selected for this duty was Dr. Frauds BuchaUto, 
a Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment of the East India Com* 
pany, whose name was subsequently altered for family reasons* 
to Hamilton, lie had previously conducted similar surveys in 
Burma, Chittagong, Mysore and Nepal, and be brought to bear 
on his latest task a mind that was marvellously equipped for 
the task* His obscivations present a clear and comprehensive 
picture of life in the districts visited by him more than a century 
ago, wllcn practically untouched by western influences. The 
survey was prosecuted with vigour for seven years and was not 
abandoned till over four lakhs of rupees had been spent on it* 
Buclianan-Hamilton's Reports and Journals were transmij^ied to 
the Couii of Directors in IblO, but for some unexplained reason 
Hhey received Very little attention till 1838, when Mt. 
Montgomery Martin was j)ermitted to inspect the Reports and 
collate them for publication. ^ 

Martin's seloctioas wci-e published under the title: — ^^^The 
History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern 
India" (3 volumes, lb38). Some of you are doubtless acquain* 
te(\with this work, and know what a valuable storehouse d 
information it forms for the districts covered by the survey* 
But, yaluable^ it is, this compilation does anything but full * 
justice to the r<%l author, for Martin far outstripped the func- 
tions of au editor, and took liberties which have detmetdd 
considerably from Buchanan-Hamilton's reputation as an tnteth 
tigator* He also left out whole passages relating to matters 
which did not interest him, such as the author's account of the 
F&nch Pah*ri at Patna and Ms notes on numerous ten^^ and 
iMcriptioas, In 1908, M?. H. McPherson found Sat Martin 



■^ omitted bom the Bhfigalpar Bpport not onlf ww^y latOTr 
histories of old estates, hot also aocoonta of tiu) Santftk 
and other primitive tribes. This was broogpht to the »o^ of 
&0 Secretary of State for India, and wider bi» orders tba 
jB«gports are now being examined with a view to the pablioatiOD 
of the ethnographic material which they contsui. 

' Meanwhile Professor Jackson has been devotuig hid atteis* 
tion to the Joamals, which record with wonderful dearness the 
dftily observations made by Bnchanan-Hamilton in the coarse 
of .his survey. There are four Journals which relate to* Bih&r 
and Ofisaa:- - 

‘ (1) Bihar and Patna’ (including Gaya). 

(2) Bhagalpnr (including Monghjlr end the. S|Uit&I Par' 

ganas). 

(3) Shahabad. 

(4) Pnmea.* 

Professor Jackson is 'now editing the first of these volumes^ 
and it is hoped that he will be able to publish it under the 
auspic^ of our Society in the course of the current year. The 
Local Government have made a grant towards the oo^t of thie 
work. . . 

I gave account last year of the very g^tifying resnlte 
which had already attended our search for relics of the Copper 
Age, celts of that metal having been discovered in every district 
of Chota Nagpur. Two interesting finds have since been made, one 
in the Mayurbhanj State and the other in Palfiman. The fo0Der 
of these finds, which was described in the September number of 
the Journal, is of special interest, not only because ih bas adiled 
another locality to the list bf those where remains of the 
Age were already known to ejust, but also became trf the peonliar 
nature of the implements in ^piesthnu PiiK of ^e ten specimens 
found have been piwsented onr Mwieam and ore on the <»blo 
befoie me. One of themis more or less of the ordinary type, but 
the other four appear to be battle-^pes, W possibfy representa- 
^ of such weapons for ceremohial nsA They^ of ^ 

f The Fuxuei toIium ii at pjceMnt aaisaoed $ 
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tmiunuil thiimess and appear to have beoa tMwfeea ool of’* ntuii 
tiddker ^saeting, and then out to diape. In ^ OMO ^ ttw 
majority of the copper implenieiitB hitharto dieooreMd MfeiMf* 
qoeat working eeeme to have been confined 4o the beating iieeea« 
aary to Iform an edge, while the nde which waa aipooed to 
the air when the molten metal was ponred into ^ moaU^ 
which in the case of copper is neoessaiily an open oi^e, is nsnali/ 
aery uneven and bubble-blown.* There are, however, exceptioiiSy 
especially amongst Dr. Campbell's specimens fnsn Minbhnnt i 
some of these show signs of a good deal of hamm&ing, while 
two of them are evidently castings, exactly as taken from the 
mould, which were destined for similair treatment, but had not yet 
nndeigone it, when some prehistoric foray or other accident catieed 
them to he alnmdoned tnd to lie forgotten for oentniies. 

The Paltmau find also is of specif interest. It was brought 
to our notice by the Bev. Father ^pes, who is a member of onz 
Society, asnd bat for whose timely intervention it would probably 
never have been heard of. In all 23 pieces were dug up fiom 
the bank of a small stream. Of these six axe axes of the ordinary 
typo, but 17 ore bar celts such as have only once befqpe been 
found ‘in India, namely, in the Bahghat district of the Central 
provinces. I have brought for your inspeotiou several of these 
bars. The purpose to which they were put is uncertain. Possibly 
they served as weapons, in which case they must have been haBed 
by being passed through a wooden handle and secnied by a 
ligature, bnt it seems to me more likely that th^ wme used as 
pickaxes, or as ploughshares. The latter sn^^estion was nmds by 
Dr. Campbell who tells me that they are almost identaeal in 
shifpe witbrtho irou ploughshares now in use in the nortb of the 
Minbhum district. Dr. Campbell has kindly sent me (me of the 
latter. The general resmnbknce ki Shape is undoubted, but tbsce 
is one notable pdat of difference $ the iron ptougbalihm is filtrsB 
both «des, while the sidas of the Clipper implementa sn'eniSei^ 
one side being convex and the otbsc concave. Inks all tite 

• Serenl of Um impleiMtitt haVl a maU hollow on a«Sti tM MmU. 

DnOsUweU tUnlu that thew lioUtMt were foamd by stam aiein^ fitMa an 
inqpfeetiy drib auwldwIiaitheninqisuMwMpwuedin, * 
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other pidliBtorio metal implements hitherto discovered, those 
celts are of almost pure copper, the only foreign bodi^ being: 
very small fortuitous quantities of iron, nickel, sulphur, lead 

or mc« 

Endeavours have recently been made to find some of the 
erucibles in which the copper for these implements was melted 
and the moulds in which they were cast, but hitherto without 
success. It is not unlikely that the utensils in question were 
made of earthenware, in which case the hope of finding any of 
them at this distant date is very slender. 

It is a curious circumstance that, while in the greater part O'f 
Europe most of these ancient imi)lemcnts were mAde of bronze, 
and comparatively few of pure copper, India apparently possessed 
no Bronze Age. The rarity of copper ithplements in Europe is 
explained by the transition irom the Slone Age to that of Bronze 
having been due, not to the peaceful advance of civilization, but to 
the irruption from the south-east of an Aryan race who had already 
not only learnt the use of copper, but bad also discovered that the 
admixture of a small proportion of tin made the metal much hard- 
er and better fitted for cutting-tools and weapons. The absence 
of bronze implements in India may be due cither to the, mrily of 
tin, though deposits of tliat ore are known, t-o exist in the Hazari -7 
bagh district, or to the people of the copper culture having been 
displaced before they had progressed to the stage of making 
bronze, or finally to the discovery of the use of iron at a relatively 
early period. In tlie ordinary course of event s, one would natur- 
ally expect a metal which can at once be reduced from its ores to 
be discovered and brought into use before a composite metal like 
bronze. In this connection, Dr, Caldwell tells me that in ancient 
times, apparently before tin was discovered, the Indians used to 
harden cop|)Cr with an alloy o£ iron. Thus aiv old copper coin 
was found on analysis to contain ahemt 5 per tseni of iron, and 
an image of Buddha, supposed to bo mow than 8©00 years old, 
about 7*6 per cent. 

My stsltemcui that bronze implemenit have wi been found 
in Chota Ndgpur refers only to articles imdo in prehktorio timos* 
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Some articles; both of bronsse ami of copper^ belonging to a titer 
period; ^ve been found at Pokhuria in Mftnbbiiin and Bahaft 
in Ranchi and presented to the Museum by Dr. Campbell 
and Babu S. C. Roy respectively. Thesei^ articles^are on the 
table before me. They include bells, bangles, plates and other 
vessels, a figure of an ox on a pedestal, and these two pieces 
of bronze bent at both ends, which Dr. Caldwell suggests, were 
used with other similar jneces as a musical instrument, Ishe the 
modern harmonica. Dr. Caldwell who has mounted them roughly 
to illustrate how he thinks they were used, finds that they 
contain 19*37 per cent, of tin, or about the same proportion as 
modern Indian gongs. 

The search for Sanskrit manuscripts is now engaging the 
serious attention of our Council. In the issue of our Journal 
tsat September 1915 Mahamahopa(^llyaya Pandit Hara Prasad 
Shastri, who has had unique exper^nce of this work and has done 
more than any one else to trace out and secure for preservation 
these valuable records of the past, gave an account of what has 
been done in this direction, and pointed out that, in spite 
of the large collections already made, much still remains to be 
done. ' He estimated that in the Puri district alone there are at 
.leabt 200,000 manuscripts written on palm leaves. Enquiries 
recently made on the spot at my instance by the Commissioner of 
Orissa have confirmed this estimate, and it is gratifying to leam 
from him that the local pandits and mahants are willing fbeo* 
opeiate with us wholeheartedly in our efforts to examine and 
catalogue them. Our Council have arranged to employ on this 
work Pandit Bisvanath Bath Kabyatirtha, who is exceptionaMy 
w511 qualified to undertake it, and whose services Jiave kindly 
been lent to us by the Hon'ble Mr. Jennings. • 

It is knowjx that there are also largo collecfionB of maim* 
scripts in Tirhut, both in Jtho libraries of the great nobles of thgfe 
part of the pjitvinco and also in thq possession of Maithil pandit 
many of whom ore ixow in very poor oircumstanecs. Wo propofse 
to extend sur search to this area as soon ae W'l can 
A suitable person to undertake the work. Pandit Haira Pxae|d 
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iShSstri has kindly undertaken to supervise the work both here 
and in Orissa. We are already greatly indebted to thia Reamed 
gentleman for much valuable assistance and advice, and I am glad 
to take this opportunity to tender him our grateful thanks. 

We are asking Government to help us to defray the cost of 
these enquiries, in the same way as the Government of Bengal 
have helped the Asiatic Society of Bengal Any expenditure 
which we have to incur ourselves will be met from a donation 
of Es. 5,000 which we have received from ESja Kamalesvari 
Prasad Singh of Monghyr. The Council have already acknow- 
ledged this fresh instance of Eaja Kamalesvari Prasad's well- 
known generosity and public spirit, but his gift is such a 
munificent one that I think you will agree with me that we should 
pass a special vote of thanks to him at this meeting. 

I now come to the question of the Provincial Museum. Mr. 
Munnings, the Government has prepared a plan for 

a building which would suffice, for many years to come, to serve 
the requirements both of a museum and of a public library. There 
are many obvious advantages in the location of the two institu- 
tions in.a single building, though sooner or later the process of 
development would, it is hoped, lead one or the other to seek a new 
home. The site suggested by the Government Architect adjoins 
the Hardinge Park, and there are good reasons for this choice so 
far as the museum is concerned. It is near the railway station, 
and is thus readily convenient for visitors from other parts of 
the province, while it would not be too far from the site selected 
for the University. 1 understand, however, that the promoters 
of the scheme for a public library think that its permitnent 
home should be in a place more easily accessible to pedestrians 
living in the town. In a matter of this kind their wishes 
must prevail, and in that case some other site most be sought 
for the library. No immediate decision is necessary, as during 
this period of financial stringency Government are not in a 
position to find funds for the construction of the hmseom or 
as a contribution towards the cost of the library. Fortunately 
tonpotary accommodation is available for both purposes. The 
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library can be housed for the next two or three years in n part 
of the new Secretariat, while the articles collected for the museoin 
and the records of the Research Society can be Jcept in the 
rooms built for lawyers^ chambers in the "High Court which are 
not needed at present for that purpose. One or two of the reoma. 
might also be fitted up as a library, in which to keep the books 
which Government have purchased for the Society, as well as 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha^s valuable library which, he has so 
generously promised to present to our Society. 

Having secured a temporary home for the articles to be 
shown in the Museum, the collection of exhibits will now be 
pushed on vigorously. A curator will be appointed whose duty 
it IV ill be to arrange, number and catalogue all exhibits received, 

^ and also to travel about the province collecting suitable articles 
of interest of which large numbers are already known to exist# 
In this matter Dr. Spooner^s assis^hnce and advice will be of the 
greatest*value. Dr. Si)oouer tells me he has already got from 
Dasarh a very valuable collection of seals of Gupta times and 
some terra-cotta figurines, and also a large collection of pottery. 
These ^rticles will be placed in the museum as soon as We have 
appoifited oui curator. We have already got two inscribed 
cannons from Assam which have been presented by Baba 
Saurindra Mohan Sinha of Bliagalpur, and some sculj^tures and 
other ancient carvings are beginning to come in. Amongst other 
tilings we liave got one of those curious Sainbalpur boundary 
stones ” mentioned by Mr. Mazumdar in his account of Kanaka- 
bhanja^s coppcr-plate.* These stones bear the figure of a donkey 
and a sow, and are clearly intended to express the same idea as 
the* imprecatory verse found in many Orissa copper-plates, in 
which any person dispossesj-iiig a Biahman of land gifted to him 
is condemned in his next life on earth to be begotten of a donkey 
or a sow. The sun and moon depicted above the donkey and th» 
sow and the cow below those auimals appear to be cited 90 
witnesses of the transaction. There is a tradition ths^ th^ 
particular stone was originally used to indicate an old boundary 

""W 

^ J. B« 0. September iai6, p. 368. 
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line Ixstween tte Sambalimr and Sargnja States whioli was fised 
by a treaty on the eonclusion of hostilities between the two rfijss. 
Mr. Walsh tells me that he has recently found a similar stone 
in the Mfinbhum district. 

Mr. Cobden-Ramsay has presented to the Museum an excel- 
lent collection of articles of ethnographic inter^t in OjissS 
^d Babu Sarat Chandra Roy is making a similar collection in 
Chota Nagpur. I am handing over my own small collection of 
articles from various places including Tibet, Baluchistan and 
tite Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The Chief of Sonpur has 
generously presented to the museum the copper-plates to which 
reference has already been made. Four plates found in the 
Baud State will also be placed in our museum.* 

The Provincial Coin Cabinet- is still in its infancy. The 
number of coins received during this year was 280 , but this did 
not include the contents of several finds which had not been 
distributed before the close of the year. I take this opportunity 
to say that we shall be grateful for any gifts of private collec- 
tions similar to that made by the Hon’ble Mr. Oldham which 
I mentioned in my address last year. 

In conclusion, I should like to remind you of the remarks I 
made last year on the subject of miscellaneous contributions ta 
the Journal. As I then said, although many members may 
lacl^ the leisure or the special knowledge requisite for lengthy 
papers on the subjects with which the Society deals, there are 
few who will not at one time or another come into possession of 
interesting items of information which are deserving of perma- 
nent record, though too brief to form the subject of regular 
, papers. A section is provided at the end of each number of our 
Journal for short notes of this kind, but the issue which we 
have hitherto received lias been disappointing!/ small. I gave 
some instances last year of things which might thus be recorded, 
but the list was far from exhaustive, and the illustrations could 

• Three of these beer record of grants by Baubhafija Devs (toe footnote on 
page 6 ante), and the fourth by a king named Someama, rakr of the Kniala 
country about the eleventh century a d. 
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be multiplied indefinitelj. Many facts of tbe kind tefened to 
are constantly coming to notice in the ordinary comae of one'# 
daily work. For instance, a Judge may have before hint a oaae 
of murder due to a belief in witchcraft, of a desim to obtain 
blood for some magic rite ; or hemay learn of some peculiar cult, 
caste custom, or rule of inheritance j or an ancient document may 
be tendered as evidence. It is very desirable that these and similar 
matters should be rescued from oblivion, and we shall be very 
grateful if, in future, all our members will make a point of send* 
ing ns notes regarding them whenever they are in a position 
to do so. If this is done systematically, the "Miscelkmeons^^ 
section of our Journal will eventually become a valuable store- 
house of information which cannot fail to be of great use to 
subsequent enquirers. 



LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— The Parijata-Harana of Umapati 
Upadhyaya. 

Edited and Translated by Sir George Grierson, K<C.X.E., 
Honorary Member, Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

In the year 1879, when I waij Subdivisional Officer of 
Madhubani, I made a small collection of plays by Maithili 
authors, including a modern copy (henceforth referred to as ‘ B 
of Umapaii's Parijata-Haiuna. I was shortly afterwards trans- 
ferred to another post, and jpefore my departure I made over the 
manuscripts to Babu Srinarayana Simha, of Jog iara, who for a 
long time had been giving meSnost efficient help in the study of 
Maithili and who undertook to fair out the texts of the plays 
for the press. A crowd of other duties drove this from my mind^ 
and it was not till a year or tw'o ago that I again came into 
touch With my old friend. He reminded me of the task he had 
undertaken nearly thirty-five years previously and rctiimed to 
me the manuscripts, with a Hindi paraphrase of e^ich, and an* 
English translation of the latter. When Sir Edward Gait 
invited me to contribute a paper to the Journal of the Bihm* and 
Orissa Research Society, I thought that I could not do better 
than to recall my long connexion with Bihilr by editing and 
translating one of these. The result is the present j taper. 

In preparing my single manuscript of the Parijata-Harana 
for the press, I found that some passages were hopelessly 
corrupt, and had it not been for the cordial help of His Highness 
the Maharaja B«ahadur of Darbhanga, these pages could never 
have seen the light. With great kindness he instituted a search 
for other texts and obtained on loan for me two more copies of 
the play. One of these was a very old manuscript in the Maithili 
character (henceforth referred to as ^ A which in appeamnee 
dated from about the fifteenth or sixteenth centuitt^ Of this, 



one leaf was missing, and the lest was much worn end fitamed 
by watet, and in parts illegible ; but, on the whole, it formed' 
a most valuable check on manuscript B, and I , have adopted* 
it, and not B, as the basis of my edition.* *The oflier cojpy was ; 
a printed edition of the play (referred to as ^ P *'), issued by the 
Mithila Publishing Company (Darbhanga) in the year 1893. ^ 
I understand that this edition is now out of print and that copies- 
are unobtainable. These three texts agree very closely. Bxeepir 
for evident scribal errors there are very few divergent readings. 
A comparison of B and P showed that these two could certainly 
be referred to a common source, B having been copied and F 
having been printed from either the same manuscript or from 
two manuscripts that were both copies of the same. A, on the 
other hand, is independent, and, in the case of the few variant 
readings, almost always more trustworthy. In all three the 
portions in Sanskrit and in Maithili have been excellently pre- 
served add required few corrections ; but, as usual in this class 
of manuscript, the Prakrit is extremely incorrect. I have 
throughout endeavoured to bring the spelling of the Prakrit into 
line with rules laid down in the ninth chapter of Markandeya 
Kavisvahi^s Prakrta-sarvasva ; but, w’^herever I have altered the 
spelling of the texts, I have taken care to give the original 
spelling in the critical footnotes. One or two Prakrit passages 
were so corrupt that it has only been possible to give conjectiM^ 
restorations. 

While the text has been edited for Sanskrit scholars, in. 
preparing the translation I have had in view readers who are not 
language. I have therefore explained many 
proper names that are familiar to all Indian students, and, in 
translating the verses, have deliberately, and freely, expanded 
the sense of the original. UmapatPs songs teem with allusions, 
e.ach of which suggests a definite picture to au Indian mind, 
but which, without a commentary^ would be unintelligible to 
a person whose mind was not soaked in oriental ideas. I haw 
therefore, in translating, endeavoured so far as was prudent to 
present not ^nly the allusions, but also the associated pictures* 
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'This procedure seemed preferable to enoumbering the pages with 
haaTy explanatoiy footnotes. For similar reasons, in the tramsla- 
tion, I have avoided a strict tnaisUteration of proper names, but 
have given them their customary English forms. Thus, in the 
feaaslation, and only in the translation, I write * Krishna % not 
* Kr§na \ fiukmini and not ‘ Enkmini.'* Moreover, in Maithill 
a final short vowel is quite commonly omitted in ordinary speech. 
Thus they say both ' Harihara * and ‘ Harihar ', ‘ Hindupati * 
and ‘ Hindupat.' In translating the poetical passages I have 
freely employed this license as the metre required. Elsewhere 
I have followed the usual system of transliteration of Indian 
words. 


The subject of the] play is familiar to students of Indian 
literature. The story is told ip chapters 124fl35 of the Harivaiiisa, 
and somewhat different versions are given in the Visnu Furana 
(V, 30, 31) and in the ‘ Bhg^vata Parana ’ (X, 59). Umfipati 
follows the Harivamsa aocount[^], which is briefly as follows « 
Kf^na, the eighth incarnation of Vi§nu, and king of Dw&raks, 
has two chief wives, Eukmin! and Satyabhama, of whom 
Eukmifli is the senior and the mother of the beir-apparen^ Prad- 
yumna, while Satyabhama is the favourite. In Indra’s "paradiso 
there is a wonderful tree, granting all desires, and called the' 
Parijata. Narada, the minstrel and messenger of the gods, pays 
a virit to Krana at Dwaraka, and finds him in company with 
Eukmini. He presents him with a flower from this tree, 
which Er^na passes on to Eukmini. SatyabhSma, happening 
to see this, is filled with jealousy, and refuses to make peace 
with K^na unless he brings to her, not merely a single 
•flower, but the entire Parijata-troe. Krsna asks Indra for 
it, but his request is refused. Kr^ua then attacks Indra, and 
carrying off the Parijata-tree presents it to SatyabhamS, who 
plants it in her courtyard. Narada instructs her and her friend 
Snbhadra that a gift given to a Brahma^ under the shadow of 


He departs from it in one particnlitr. Kr^pa’i sssietant in the fight 
Indra was, aocording to lum, not bU son, Pradyunna, but hU* friend Arjuna 
Dbasamjaya. 
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€!he tree bears undying fruit in this world aid m the nert; but s 
the giff must be that which is mc^t dear t6 her* Nirada bem^ 
a Brahmana^ Satyabhami gives to him as her deai^ 

possession. Similarly, Subhadra gives him her husband, Arjunai 
Krsna and Arjuna thus become Narada^s slaves, and he puto 
them up for sale. Satyabhama and Subhadra buy their husbands 
back, the price in each case being a cow, and the play ends with 
the general joy of all concerned. 

The full title of the play is the Pdrijaia-^harai^nat^hi, or 
^the n at aka describing the rape of the Parijata.' A ndtal0 
is a heroic comedv in not less than five acts, and this name is 
therefore not strictly applicable lO the present work, which is in 
only one act. Properly speaking, it should be classed as a ndfikif 
or heroic comedy of less than fic^ acts, but all the Mithila 
plays that 1 have seen are called ^ ndfaka/ although none of 
them is of more than one act* Thl form of the comedy differs 
in one respect from an ordinary Sanskrit play, and in this it 
agrees with other dramas composed in Mithila. In the Sanskrit 
drama the languages employed are Sanskrit for the supericor 
male characters and various dialects of Prakrit for the lnferi(» 
males ^d for the women. In the dramas of Mithila, the 
Superior male characters all speak Sanskrit, and the women, when 
speaking prose, use ^aurasenl Prakrit ; but all the songs, whether 
sung by men or by women, are in the Maithili dialect of •the 
Bihari language. Mithila has for centuries been celebrated for 
the graceful lyrics composed in its local dialect. The mort 
famous name connected with these is that of Vidyapati Thatur 
(ciij;. 1400 A.n.), hose songs were adopted by the Vaifnava 
reformer Chaitanya, and through his influence became household « 
words over all Bengal. Some of Umapati's lyrics in the present 
work will be recognized as worthy specimens of this dainty 
poetical style. 

Tradition states that Umapati 'kas a most learned schola?. 
He seems to have been familiar with the Gitagovinda of JTayar 
d^va, and one of his lyrics (No. 24) gives forth an fcho bf 
a verse of that celebrated Song bf Songs* A lew of the 
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words employed by him are not found in the usual Sanskrit diction* 
Biiesj and; in one case; his language does not follow the chstomary 
grammatical niles^J. Foy the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with it; reference may here be made to a convention in regard to 
these songs that will puzzle the unaccustomed reader. In each 
song the final verse has seldom any connexion with what precedes, 
but is reserved for indicating the name of the author and for 
laudation of his patron. It will be noticed that this custom is 
followed throughout the present play. 

, Aufrecht, in his Catahgm Catalogornmy mentions no less 
than ten different authors bearing the name of Umapati. Tho 
best known of these was* Umapati Dhara Mism, who attended 
the court of Vijaya Sena (circa 1119 A.i).)[*] father of the 
celebrated Vallala Sena (c|rca. 115S — llTO), the organizer of 
the caste system still existing among Bengal Brahinanas and 
Kayasthas. Vallala was succeeded by his son Laksmana Sena 
(circa 1170 — 1200), and Umapati Dhara Misiu survived until bis 
time; for a well-known vorsC; said; I know not on what ’luthority, 
to have been inscribed on the gateway of Laksmana Sena^s 
palace, names him as one of the five gems of Laksmana^s 
court^^], and the poet Jayadeva, Avho lived under the latter; refers 
to Umapati; in the fourth verse of the Gilagovinda, as a coil- 
temporary who employed bombastic language. lie was the 
author of a long poetical inscription found in Rajshfihi [^J, which 
fully bears out Jayadeva’s criticism; and of some verses quoted 
in the Sarhgadhara'.addhait, I mention him here because ho 

[*] I (just after verse iii), iustead of con- 
text seems t:) show that this is deliberate, % 

[“] The dates arc those given b; Mr. Vincent Smith in his Sutorv of 

India. 

[»] WiwginTii I 

"In the court of Laksmana SeUa there were (five) gems, ri*., GSrudhftna 
Sar^a, Jayadeva, Umapati, ai.d Kaviraja.” Umapati is sUo mentioned as attend. 

Laksmana Sena’s court in the Prabandha Ciutamani (Mr. Tawney*i iranela. 
tion.pp. 1.81,182,183). ' » «»»• 

[‘3 J. A. S. B. XXXlv (1865), Pt. I, pp, 128fl. 
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states in the inscription that iVijaya Sgna eonijaeTed Nanya th* 
HeroiCj who can be no other than Ninya Deva, (i098-118fi) the 
founder of the Rijput dynasty of Tirhut/tmder whoi^ desc^dsnt 
lived another Umapati, the author of the PSriJata^rai}0* 

This, second, Umapati is said to have been an izdiabitant nf 
Kdilakh, in the Bhaut Pargana of the present BarbhangS Bis^ 
trict. He attended the court of Harihara Beva, suraamed 
Hindupati, or Lord of the Hindus, whose Queen bore the name 
of Mahesvari BevL The name of Harihara Beva does not occur 
in any of the dynastic lists of Mithila, but Umapati^s patron is 
said, by a tradition that in all probability preserves the truth, 
to have been the same as the Rajput ruler of Mithila sixth in 
descent, from the Nanya Beva, already referred to, and named 
Hari (or, according to one list, Haii,) Beva (1304 — 1324). ['] 
He was the last representative of hiy line. According to tradi- 
tion, he abdicated in the year 1324 A.B., and retired to the 
forests ; but, as a matter of history, he seems to have been con- 
quered and stain by a certain Mukunda Sena. He was a contem- 
pprary of 'AlauM-din Khilji (1295 — 1316) and of Ghayasu^d- 
din Tugh[jik (1321 — 1325). The latter, on his march to attack 
LakhnautI, passed through Tirhut. As the author of the Tarikh- 
e-Firozshahi says,[^] ^ All the countries of Hind and Sindh, and 
the chiefs and generals of east and west, had trembled for fear of 
him for many a year.^ 

Hari Beva is famous in Slithila as the organizer of theTIrhufc^ 
caste system and as the founder of the or genealogical 

recoid of members ][ of the Brahmaua, Kayastha and other castes. 
In this way, he did much the same for Tirhut that Vallala SSna 
had done more than a century previously for Bengal. Assuming 
tliat he is the same as Umapati^s Harihara Beva, we learn from 

[^] Authorities for this dynasty, commonly known as the Simraon Dynasty t 
B. H. Hougsok, J.A.S.B. iy (1835), pp. j Anox, Indian Antiquar^^^ 
vii(1878), pp. 89fl. j Buxerhiitli* IxuRiui and G. Buhxeb, ib. (1880)^^1 
p. 188 rib. xiii (1884), p. 414; RIsavibIbi DIsa MithilddarpafO^ f 
(Darbhanga, 1015), pp. MoxMonix Chakbatabxx, J 4 .B.B. aS 

(1113) pp. 407if. 

[•] Elliot, ill, 234. 
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ike present play that he sncoessfally opposed Mnsalmin attacks. 
The poet describes him as one 'whose dread scimitar cuts down 
the forest of Yavanas'' and as a 'forions fire consuming' the 
same forest. Allowing for poetic hyperbole, this may refer 
to nnreeorded attacks launched from Patna, or possibly, to 
Ghayasu’d-din's march through Tirhnt, already referred to, in 
which the conqueror is said to have done no harm to the country, 
I have been unable to gather any further particulars regarding 
IFmafati. If his patron was Hari Beva, then the poet must have 
preceded Vidyapati, Tirhut's most famous master-singer, who 
flourished nearly a century later, about the year 1400 A.D., under 
the later dynasty founded "by Kamesvara Th^ur. 
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i Metre, G + 4 + 4, Last line, 6-f 4-f4+2L, In the i^rd line*^ 
A. has ^Xrfcftl, which is hopelen. 

* BF. WWT I 
» BP. wri* 

* Metre, Sdrdslavikriiita. 
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* Metre j Stagdhard. 
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^ w I 

^ Metre, 6 + 44-4 4-2, 6 + 44 4, with dhruva. 

In ihe »eoaad line the a of 3tl^% and in the last line tin: 
il of MTin must be read as short. r 

In line 2, liP. have WT^% for nT^% 1 ‘ 

In line 5, P. ha» f ft: fof VC i ‘ ., 
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‘ Metre, 6+4+2, 6 + 4+1. 

* Metre, SUrdnlavihridUu. 

* P. fUwir I 


* BP. 
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n ^iiwr ^Nff I 

wMf M 

9ryiT^ w *n1^ I 

w vro ^rf^T « • »' 

I ( ^nKTurfii^wn ) i w^’S*! i 

I iin:?iiitf^ I 

I witTT»r I 

W« I >1 «! »?1HI I 

Aftft I ^Pf ^ftn II 
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«fTT^: I (^»^i) I 

«i nw ?Fr »f flTf^»IT’ ^ 1 
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* BP. *jipi liftTHir f^*i 'ikM i 

* Metre, 5 4 4 -f 3, 44 6 + 6. Last four syllables ^ — v-' — . 

* P. (icKfiitw iJTwrixra n 

* BP. %9WI 

‘ BP. l%« 1 

‘ Metre, 6 + 64 3. 

1 P. firWvif I 
f BP. ulfitWT ^Hm«Tf^T I 
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»iK^: I ^w^rs? sn^ i 

?^«rrft^: »n5(T) i iirr^^fw i 

^< 1 !! I ^* 5 r^t€ 1 w*i I sfq « 

I ^*i I ( ifW I^^RT^r I 

^wifn I ^tiRsi: nw»?i ^^ir ) i 

sin^: I 1 

I f^WtJfi^TfW 1%»?i^’ f«il I 
aiTK^: I W5jf^Ti[!?lf?S|WT^^i^ I 
I 9rT«i%‘ I 

?WTf% I 

an^: I ( I ) 

f^‘ ^T»ft ^ ’if?!: fin: i 

% ?!%?!^* IIU« 

' XK W’Ufi? ^rm f^caw^l’l! l or f^»r*^»s: ) 1 P for 

t 

* 

* p nwtt 

^ Metre, Anustnbh. 
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the parijata-harana. 




Ji^'^wc«rnfr i ^ ii 

o# 

^ I ifm II 

g?r«r I ni ^»i m « 

H»f1% mv tiT^ I i wi siT^ji 

I «li^ ^T?: % %IIT II 

wf?! WT<?ffr I «« wurir' It 

f^{|qfa «n^ 1^ ^ flw»i*n^ii 

( ?;t7|r ^ ^^fTT I JZftsJT q^t?! 1 

qf qr^q qqif^q t qq: qiirHWTqtfirq»T* i ) 

I qiqiq^T*! qtq?l I 

qtq»?iqi‘ f fq ^ q^^ i wfiR qWiq ^qrqtfq %q II 
qTf^qqqqqqq'^fwrqi nqg f^qjxft q^rq qqm ii 
t^q qm-qiwqi i q^wi wi qfq f%«i^ ^ u 
qfqqq ^gjqq qjq wqr i qim qfq qiqrqi qiw ii 
iqfi! qqrqfH w qqiTTq I q^-qf^^fl^qt^qniVqii 

' PB. ^ I 

'“ Pi<. WWI^I P. uitBicliaui'es the la‘'t (^\(i ilnea. 

Metre, 6 + 4 + 2. 

- P. '5ltlW-^nqTO*«^l 

' BP. 

'> P TO t 
’ P. «lifw I 

* Metre, 6 + 4+-1 + t. 
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THE PAHlJim-HABAKA. 


( w: Rfhrfif ^Hmr ^ ^ i ) 

* I 

WTUHIHT I wr t 

I ^ Rifl^* I 

( RWWIfr ^ RTWfJt I ) 

Rf% R ivm RiRWTft \ 

sj vJ 

RRf fimn ^\f% M 

RWRf WRT I 

3t1% f^-»n% RTRT II 
RRR RTRfT I 
girer num ^ n 

R«f-Win 'IT 'iRT «^TT I 

arfif ^wfr wtt' d 

RRR RR HRPr ' 

«lf% RR RR gpin II 


^ vf^fw 1 ^B have and P. 

I 

I F I ABP. \ i 

^ BP. n>c for iftf^ 1 

^ is not ill BP., hnt some such word is required hy the 
metre. A. is here illegible r 

^ This verse is not in B. P maizes it the fifth. 

» HP. ^ 1 ' 

i * 

^ B. which spoils the metre. P. hxs taifv mr IW 'll 

Tf«Vtl 1 *rfl and' ( ff ) must be scanned - 



ilTE PARIJATA-HAKANA. 


[J.B.O.B.S. 


W W I 

« iRj ^1^81 %8rT II 

5R-»n?IT il 5|T%' II t 8 II 

^ ^ 'i^lTW I ^ f^l 

»IT^ a!VT 1^ I 

( TtW 8|!Tt^ I ) 

^'S8!i: I 5in[?[ wV^sp? I 

«IT?^; I ( 8ft%*i 8ir*i«iff! I ) 

arai ii^ i 

«ITf^ ?! ?!^I ?!^ || ^ t II 

^Hun I ^fN ^ I ^ w 

I ( iTf^ I ) i 

8|f8Wtit I ( J?'n??i Jzft?5rr i ) i 


' Metre, (1+ It 4 + 2 

* 9 f!> 1 

•w lUtaiTtfiT wSg^i I Ai*. 1 ABP. wi i! foi fn 

BP. na[l*lrt^, A illegil)lu. Por ef. sliorlly after verse 

10. According to I’lhcliel, § 4!34, (liis form is incorrect. 

‘ ai« trifttnrtrer i air 11*91 <198^ 1 

ABP. iriwiv Sfw5 1 B. trf^fire xtrifw^i P. 

9ft8l9n> I A. illegible, but has I I have 

corrected tbo Prakrit throngbout. 

* intm tret^! trni! 1 P. has llff; for vtfr, •which it tran- 
slates by 9%!,— an impossible equation. 



VOt, 111, I'T I,] nils PAIIUATA-IUBANA, .‘<7 

I T(^ »iff I 
I ^■Pr I ^ t%flr^* I' 

I I 

fll^%«!T I aiT tt I 

I siw f^nwft' I ( Tf^ ?Tm «R^>f?r i ) 

I ^T5ft^«I?T3t I 

9|i|9T qj^ HqiT I tfT »rt1% ^T tl 

pw I '«T«T ?!1% iitft H 

'OT?: PTlT »!r^ I «iV5i qr «iTf^ n 

I ^ fl^qf^ «iT%’ ’ IIH« 

9??[MT*n t ’si^qr 1^ qfw^ ^- 

. 1 qr ^qr ^ qit^ftqi'* i 


' ^BirwTT^iigi I 

s ^qp; I ITT ^ ttH f«mr i 
•" WTTir *ry>iqTij i HP. i 

* Tfq ^ *rfiTPjflI I AL 1 '. }| :u V ^q«i ( f( '!• Wpri 

•ep'TfetnacHiKlra, IV, 214) aid ( H I 

' ^^iirnrsifTr I ahp. Imvp si^t for witi 
" 13 P. iTfr^Tqri 

^ For this oiarnif HP -uhst itiite 5»r«rf5nrw HTWPl I 

* Meti'f, 6 -t li -( 2, (5 t 4 -I 4 I 2 ^ 

** otFw fis ppimw f¥ iTJff fqwrfqr ^nrreiN 

Tl^W I Rpoarding llip form f^iqf (AIJP. ftwwqff), see Pischel, 
§407. Regarding ‘.ep MirkiiucjSj a ix, ir)4 H. has ii|<t I For 
Tia^<V. MSrk. ix, lOH 
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THK PAlUJATA-nAIUNA. 


[a.H.o.R.s. 


wif^ i) I 

iwm1% I) 

S|PC^: 1 * 9 Tf*IWOTT**l<lt I 

9WHmi I tw ’il ^T I 

WIUHTW I 1 ) ^ 

fiWinfIT I) 

I I (ffst siR^ ^ w 

f 

^mrm 1) 

I 0 W 15RT ^srnmi w 

I ?TWT fl ' 

' A. om. I P. R^ti 

^tPt fimnw! ww w I «j«ig ai^jg i I’oi si-e Mai k, 

ix, 185. BP. have ai^f?E ( awfij ), oiice only. 

• * w ^mi i 

* ^T’TS^ t^sflKW I W I P. It a a 

for fl# I For i^Tpf, see Mark, ix, 52. For HntT, i<i. ix, 11. Tbe 

lonn is not given in the grammars, but cf. tbe S’.iurnsSiii 

1st pi. 11^^. Mirk, ix, 103. Cf. shortly before vet .e 15 

'■ 51 5flBi5f wmr Tnrft^nr ( =5»^fr jitig ) i B. lias 

> After A. inserts .six alcsonis, wbicb, orbing to tbe 
state of the MS , are illegible. • 

* A. i,s here differeijt, but is illegible. 



voi.. Ill, rr. I.] 


THK PAKUA1A-H ARANA. 


8 


I wt^: I 

rc.ittT^r^: wl; 5^: N 

firf^jr* ^ TOT I 

5*W T!«TT* H t • II 
7 II^TO«?l!q I (ql^qw) I ^ 

»T?Tr I^T I I (5SI: qf^) J 

f^TqTq 5 TT*l I w fiifir<tTO^qiqT l toN 

I fiWT^T: qn-Ar^ 1 1 ) 

^f€t I q»i ?«q qiw 1 ^^i ^qjr 

^Ii^‘ I 

I 1 ^«tt 9 t: q^TOf^ qr^ qwq «’ fiTO 

JSf!^ I 

' P. »ft%ir I 

» BP. fiiif^ I 

^ M(*tre, SflrdufavikruJifa. 

^ I Wf^s WWW WSWT Wtw (or ^tw) liWt I This 

^ A • 

Prakrit paf<sapfe in conjectui’al. All the texts are corrupt. A. has 
qwr WWI WW ^ fttqr, which would correspond to 
^ wrWT W^I (or Wffwp ) JW! ttw tSWr, of which T 

cnii make 110 senise. BP. have ^9*1 in 

(P. fwqr, which P, translates WW ^ WtWtWIW WIW'S'T 

W*JTHq ( ? Wt»jwq ) WWT ^tw wit, but WWTWTW wwntt WWTJI cannot 
be right. 



THP PARUAT\-IfAH4V4* 


tj.b.O.K.S, 


U) 

I sr2Tr»r’iF I 
1% »nV^ ?Tf^Wi fw%% I 

'W*f¥ ?fl vt% qT??R %% II 
^*15| ^T?:f% I 

^fT « 

JTT5R1! ^ tlT ^ I 

«ir^ II 

sf^VT'Sir® 9frf% II 

W! f^ ?:ir I 

^ II 

*»TVq Gift’s Wi?WT^ I 

f% 3 ^ Sf ?:f?r‘ fii^ II 

?IT ^rW I 

TO ftwi S^iwq^fi, 

I t%qiTS?JT) I 


' P. Tqq if I 

^ Metre, 6 + 4 h 4+2. 




Porthe foj'm nr, cf. l*iR<.hel, 
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IHK l*ARU.\TA-HAKANA. 
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(nm wmi) ‘it fiif’ («1% imT3r;)r i 

<iTt^?TT urn I 

I I 

*rgT* sjii^ »TP8nf^« i 

u>8Tt: ifttimwc ih) ii 

n*fl: i 

5Ftqrw»if*rf^i^^t^ ^($) ^ « i <« 

( ^W. ^l^qR^qj/ TOIHTUT 

^ I) 

I ^ 9 »TTO%f^'’ I 

»8aiHrW I 1%* I 

»rnf»[ I 

^1t «i q»f «T^ 

qi^ ^frw 31% I 

' BP. uqwftri 
“ P. wn 

’ 31^ ^ *nvi° t B. Jniq'’ I 

* Metro, &(lrtliihirikr}(J,itii. 

<> B. 

* I A. has n. j'. i 

For twrqS^i see Fischel, § 467 . 

’’ fli sq%y qi t -' I BP. have i 

* p. nftfmm fhwq i 
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TffE PARMATA-HARANA. 


i5m«? Hw II 

% 5R*T sr^ I 

^ w ' 

f!tf* II II 

?T?^ 3 «»|2R^ ^ I 
5nw «i?f5T 313 itift^rf^^ 

3 i?T3^' tit% II 

33 3f% 3T»nfir^' 

%33l «fi3T ^tr»?T% I 
333 33 3t%3 flfSfrfW^ 

3i>3*ir 3 3t3^ || 

3^5 33rqf3 3» 3T33‘ 

3T3 31331% | 

3^3 ^3t% 3t% f3|^f^ 

33TTI1% f%r3T%’ U^ • II 
3Ha 3Tq ^355qirr3ir%qr' I 


' r. fmt I 

® B. innrf^ i 

'’ 13 «kq^irTrarTi^ 


' I'. , 

‘ lil’. TTTItW 


5 

7 


6 + 4 + 


13P. viTTqfir 3ft ^^rsr ijr^ i 

Metre, 6 + 4+4 + 2,G + 4^,> Dl, rum 6 + 4+ 4 


2,6+4 + 4 + 2, 


33 1 



voi>. iir, Pt. I.] 


THE PABUATA-HARANA. 


4H 


W »r»PT 

PITO I 

t 

^ f%15|5! f%^* ?FT% 

Vim »ftff 

^ *?1[ 

«! ^ H II 

t ^ 

vtfSsw wmK^ 

^ 2RT^ I 

»if5i i?w%* n 

R*hf^ ^rfr «I??B9| 

HR ’lit??! HHHPt I 

HTift tH (i:f^ •) 


' A tJpJill, winch breaks the metre. 

‘ BP. ^ I A.BP. have «CT. hat a maqpnal 

no^ on B corrects it to «rCTi which gfives better sense. 

* B. fire Vri! I ft's ■■ Skr. ftn, in the sense of ‘ water.’ 

* BP. »ft I 

‘ A. tsTTfW I B. ttnfisr I P. It^ t si lf Si i 

• B. *riN! wnt i P. sw^ w«rft • 

» BP. wiftrstft^*«ft > 

• Metre, 6 + 4+4i+2, 6f4+2. Dhrnva, 6+4+4+2, 6+2, 
6 + 2, 6+4+2. 
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THE rARTJATA-HARANA. 


[jJi.O.li.S. 


I ITT 1 ^ *wr I, 

ijffi? fiwm I 

«iRwr I ) 

usiHmr I ( wir*[ I) RffHr w ^ 

t pr ^srpOTt- 

I) 

I (sf5T^rf%: i) I f*i^ I wf^1% I 

W 

»r»w nW I 

lf% ^fw If f^ frrfT 

11^ ^11 

I ihs: I 

ft iifirf«i ^fft "fW I 
2 jff 5 fT «iiw*?f?!: ( ) 35^5 1! 

w fm wfN t n ^ II 

' P. Tttt^<«rtMTf»mj I 

* ftwntftmi, so in all tliree copies. 

^ P. Ji^'W'rtwprwt « 

* P. Tcrenfifi , 

^ HfCWlf.’l P.t»TWt| 

* P. irfifir 1 

"< Metre, 6 + 2 + 6 + 2, 6 + 4< + 2. 

* Metre, Frthvi. imilV Wi is written foi' the sake of 

the alliteration. 



THE PARUATA-HARANA. 
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▼OL. Ill, PT. I.] 

Xm W9M JliMM M' 9rw 
f 

W I 

w»n: wfhc ^ 

1%? ^ it ^8 11 

I 8fNi; I 

h 

t^fWT w wi: ' 

ft «!TWW8PIT gailtt II ^ 111 

t 

iirPif^ I 

*rf% 

f IT I 

^rft w »it% g^fi 

?r8 II T< II 

I %Ti^ #««: I 

?T^ «Rf ^ *1 f I 

^ f%5*l«fV II 

»iT«i »iTf5i1% «i imTf « Hni?rT%^* iiT^ii 

* Metre, 6 + 4 4 - 4 + 2 , 6 4 4 + 2 . 

* Metre, SurdUlavihrUlita. 

» A. I 

^ Metx’e, 6 -f 4 + 4 + 2 , 6 + 4 + 2 . 

* Metre, Sdirdulavikmlita AP. have I 



THE PABUATA-HABAN*. 


[j.B.O B 8. 


I 

*n«Rr I 

^ 

H B 

I %^TTT|5» ^?Wl I 

*!Tf^ *ns»^ sri *rK I 

^RT^* »f It 

»ff^ w«i l^^jfNfsi arr^ I 

^a«F ^ ’TOail% II 

ft*i anrhiT f^if^ I 

• TO W ajf^ 5R>f% II 
^ ajf^aif^ a?ai i 

ms^ ^-aRfWI ^ H 

am-jnm «it3^® o » 

^?!WTOT I (inwtjirT^ I ) 


' p. rHfti 

^ Metre, 6 + 4+4-f 2, Q + 4 + 2. 

* P. Wlfw I 

* BP. ^ffi:^ ) 

‘ BP. Tlt^ I 

* Metre, 6+44 4+2. 
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THB PABIJATA-HARANA. 
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I itg pW^ I 

WT »rifV STR « iHVf I 
rIt Rm I 

Rrlw ft? R^T I »irew I 
RRRW WW ^RIT I 

RR» R^tfl RWRiTR I »mW I 

RR Hft RT RRRTR R 
^R Rf^ Rf^ W RTR I RTRR I 
RRT W* RR RfR II 
Rff^ t1% RRRW RiTt^‘ I RTRR I 
% rIr RfTRTf% H 
R^^ RPCR R^T RTR I RTRR I 

RRiR RRiT* RftRTR II 
RIRfR RRTR1% RTR I RTVR I 

^R» RiTCR RRRTR II 

RTR I RTVR I 


' BP. R*tV iNt for fwjreir 1 
» BP. ^ 

* P. W ^ I 

* A. HTW I 

f BP. wfiW I 

* BP. tfh 1 

1 BP. W» » • 

» BP. Hfiwt I 
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1»BE parijata-habaha. 


[j.B.O.B.S. 


II ^ ) ' 

I ( '3?wra I ) I 

^rwnmr i ( i ) 1% % 

I i^jr: I 

4 

^«IT<|>TSfi: I 

^ »f1^ % !i 

«i 1%«iT I 

f fi|?!T«if % 'w:t^»ithi:' m t II 
wurww I ( I ) ?flTTT5| I 

imw ^ im RrwT% i 
^ »!tf^ qrf^aim ^i»l’ h 
3»ff mm I 

«it% frf ^«ro ^iw3^ II 


' BP. in%nfr I 
Metre, 6 + 4 + 1. 

■’ '^nr^ sfll it l BP. have ft I 

♦ A. ftu^i I + ^+ I 

S' A. ftjwi: I ^i«3!*»|j j= ?[«ii + ?iii||i I 
® ^RWWW! = ^ + V» + WPrJ| 

^ 'TOWtW* = ^I + + WT* I Metre, AupaxchiDnlttsikn. 

" P. atftn 1 
'• BP. ni^ trar^ 1 
'® P. j 
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THB PARIJiTA-HABm. 
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^1% 'ift Wt' » 

w «if% It 

intTi ^nn?f?f w I 

It «iT%* I 

I %^Tirr‘ i 

( I ) 

I ir? iwm 5T^ i 

I isNft 1 

t|iB*g 9Tf^«Tm: it 

fiT»l'H W UTfiR^Rh::' II ^ ^ II 

ftw 5i«iT*nFq?nq I ( t^siiTifi: l ) 

I nm^T %i5rar«r »t% 

iTTTfvwnTT’9 I ^5*1^ i 

‘ A. 1 

» So B. A. 1 P I 

“ Metre, 6 + 1 + 4 + 2. ^ 

* A. ifkiftAs ^iRTum I 

»> HP. n^rot I 

* A. omitB OTHr I BP. I 

’ Metre, V^ijiitt (VpSndravajrS, Indiuvajrit, Vantsastha, Up^n- 
dramjrH) 
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THB PABIJATA-HARANA. 


[j.B.O.R.S, 


I W I 

( to: I ) 

I I ^ TOW 

TOafr* I 

I *R^ i 

( nfro I ) 

«ITT^: I I 

TO ?rt^TOn3}«<!| BUT inw^ I 

ffB iRRBi m tot* ii ^ 8 n 

ff iRB^fro » 

• I w^sr: I 

?TO?g!B!r ^ TOT f5»8 B ll f » il 

^Bsr; I TT^wfj mm i totoI^^t^ 

tobt flByawwrBTTOTf^ i ^ i qTf ta i m TO vrrf^ 

^TOTlfiT* I ‘ 

1 P. ^tfintfii 1 

» ^ I 8 l 'rhi« ih .u.t in 

BP. A has (? ft.r wliicli must be n nti.stnke, and 

which I have conjeotii rally nmenrliv) ti, ^upf i 

* Metre, Anustuhh. 

* BP. 

^ Metre, Anuffuhh. ABP. all have 

* BP. vwnwfiri 
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THE PiltIJATA-HARillA. 
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I 

I ^ *inc^ f3i%«r^aiPT!ir *i!i4f%f%»! i 

«IR^: I W5W -m<w»iTO i 

(?pr: 

fsiw*B*. 0 

wsEi»Tnn I ^ TO 1 % >tiii 

lHj[T I VJt“ I 

TOHWT I 

TOPFrnt I 

JTOf^ vt ^ fmv9 \ 

?!^ fw? ^ t WfN «I«^T w I 

^ TO«! ^ W t?l 1^ # 

'«a> ^ ^ ^ I 

€t »nT ^ 1 % ^f 5 B 


' «inn%! fiwVNl ^T# W^ftfWK: %Pnwri I BP. have fimv I 

* 5»if ^tr wm ««n[f^ ^^ 5 ^ »ff»fir i A. 

Hl«{^<kk.«\vi(V (sic ) I B. »ffw » P- StvI^vAlRI* 

(sic). 

B. P. 

* BP. ^It^* for \ 

‘ A. ««* ^ for wfir fir j 
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the PARfJATA-HARANA. 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


wf% ^ ^ H*f Wf I 

^ V*w?f M Oi 

9»i3[T I wfi w I wfft* I 

( Jit^^ ifTTf : I ) 

STTT^: I ^ l^r* I f^H I ’f?f^ 

I 

waiww I ^ ^JTf^^TTJTSft^Tf^^'’ »T*? I (Tfw 

vi ) I vi’vii «»TT%^ TO:3i^l^9fr»{' I 

«ITT^: I ^ JfW i 

I I 

^iT ^g^ii I 

?5^»r ?r«i«i 11 11 II 

w?: WT T*l I 

^91 II 

^ ]\Leti e, 6 -i 4 + 4 + 4 + 2, (5 4- ± -j I + I . 

^ ^ xrfi^cffr i B ha^ ^irwf^ i 

W!S I ilK^: «»BT)|i 

* AB. ?83r I 

® BP. ^ni xnji^ 'nftrwuw'E! i 

*’ li- ’TTfwiw^i^Ti^u I i>, 1 

’ T^ ?twj| I %^ji^ar ^»?X'ini- 

I i’. °i»r*»ft I 

* B. ^IHT^ I 
lip. ^<9 5^ 

'" B. fJtft ^ ftrft: I F. fttf^ « , 
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TtiE FARIJAU-BARANA^ 
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9 m-WK 9 ^ %i«r *rff¥f-^ 919m 1 
-s^x wvw', ^ 1 

99 ^ [ 

^if f%W 99 m 99919 ^T 3 »W fTTft H 
ww wi-f »r 9x ^ ^ w!ncr t 

( ?!?f: J?f^ii 1 % ^qrf^siV ^tiwn*. l 

I ) 

^•qi: I Jzww qTt^ww 1 

yqiw: I ^ qqt^t HT»iq^t»lt 

fqTTai% I Wf:,- 

I Wt 9 \ I 

99 siTUl^t^T 

I 

9 % *fwiNtq#t?ft 

qrf^m:' 11 1 ? « h 

q^qWriJi I 

^WTfT I ( I ) 

* So B. A. bus UK . P. »fn!ir I 

* A, >iTrfh 9^ \ P. ^>Wf nfii P i »f n fn 

I 

^ Aletre, 6 + 4 + -4 + 'ii, C + 4+2. 

* So B. A. Iins ^ipi^KpBirt, P. botji of wi^ich 

spoil the nie(:r<^ 

^ Metre, Bhujamgapraylita, 
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THE PARIJATA^HABAEA. 




8W w yrf^w • 
qHf9 g^w g*i ^ « 
wf»r«R igi5*r ipra » 

aW ’vn It 

W ?T9 ?[I»IW I 

insw airw ?3'« %WT M 

^ ^ II 

H*T I 

t? ff W II ^ <. fi 

»»R^: I warw% 5iiJfrt% ^sitjt?t$ »wf?r i 

^9m: I I ( ^ ^ i ) 

I wif^’crf^* fwiif»i^ I 

^»mir I fwrj(* I 

. «iT?^: 1 I 

' B. ^flsr, P. 

'Metre, first tw. verses, tifi-t-t+l; Inst, ihire verses, 

6 + 4+4 + 2. 

' A. p, I 

‘ P. ftro ^ivii I 
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TBE PABUATA-BiKASA. 
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I nwft W I ^ »lt I 

( ’BWWJT I ) 

•iT^: I ^ iiwi% I 

I I 

»fNf % ^ i 

?TOT fl$ SJW ««qt: K « • u 

i ( ^r^^tiicTRr i ) ^ 

^ I 

I I «5raT 1^‘ «i fMl" i 

I »TW?5 » JWfh »if«i ^’^irarr i 
^«3?T ( 5[^ffT I ) 

»»iT^: I I I 

^ I I 

»IT^: I ( W»ra«[ I ) 1^ aFT^W^ I 

' B m 5«m^5raT^s l has % and I 

^ A, omibs llfv i 

* B. I 

* Metre, Anustubh. After ii’ fir a leaf of two pages is 

missing from A. 

^ B. has See Hemacandra i, 57. P. ^9frf^ I 

* B, omits I 

' ^ ^f^PTwj^^rrwpwtniT <1143^ nr ^m i 

^ B. omits ^QTIprii I 
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^fl f%«?5 ^Ttr -9 I 

^pmm Hfnmtfft wr W ii m « 

fTT 3 f!WPf 9 ffr*I • 

arr^f: i (’e»f<T»i i) €t«BT 

9r I ( ^**'T^*l ' ) ?<Ry^<«T” 

»!3tf| I I 

( ^t: I ) 5f<i I 

H 7 

Ws[T I ^f% *9 

WajHW I ( ) I T?^T 1%WTfli I ^ » 

*Tf%-T^tii-?:r#l' wT '3r^it%ft'9t wt fnf^ 

^ ^t'" I 


' So B. J’. lias 1 NFetro, 

® B. ^Ji^m for 3flf° 1 

^ So B. P. lias ^ irmarT^ i 

• * BP. I '^ ■ *> BP. I 

’ BP. 1 f BP. I 

* ai JB*t-<inftT »rprafh?hBi^ • 

'® w I fts fRvi{ flfincarofURf awfwft vt 

yf\^I RI I The missing leaf* of A. ends with llie word ^pfW- If 
then goes on anirCf»rT fwi ' « ^ »n hr ^i n f lT f it a ftRr I B. has 

^ %K^ «Tf^ Rrft- WT arf 

’fw ^rarftj f«ii «<n i tR ’i m<i# 1 nx 

«n ^ fwi^Rgitn Prom these it has. been easy fo 
reconstract the origiuf.l Prakrit . 
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THE PXBUATA-^^iSA. 

«fTT^: I ( filwm ) I irpif I 
¥Rw*?T I w itr .1' 

iiT^: I ^ I 
5RWTOT I I ^ U 

«tT4 IB I 

I ^ ^ I 

ilTWTW I I 

sfi^: I f%im: I 

( irrjrflif ) i 

W %IT5t II 

^ J?w qfwiRr’ ?7«IT I 
^ V*® *^3 ^iTSIT I 

‘ W tw wwfil t 

I\ I 

^ B. W\«rTi 

* I vtI wffH ^ wi^nfH j 

ABP. have aiTOlj i 

<> ^Hftr wfw I 
*> B. I 
’ wn ^rrflr»rj i 

» A. wi swiBfii inim I B. tnSf 1 P. 11^ t * 

9 P. r 
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^W*f • 

W ^T%' II 

fq^ar W aiiP^ I 

^ W*I*?t5^ II 

?r»» 118 ^ II 

I I 

«ff n^af ;glf f^8?5 9l%ai: ^ wf ^ irNfi: t 

ajhfhira: ’TOSflTfllfaniTg ^<8 arnf^T 8 

^ fqca!3|^^^% sf^l «n I 

WT?ft N8 f N 

8l% iTfmirt<n>giTaT^f%ql%?Tf^8^»t^Tnq fi r R8 : f^#i 
qrftarm^^^r^qi w*n??»[ ii 


* BP. interchange and tfTt I 

* BP. ^ I 
» B. mg 1 

« P. WKV I 

V* 

^ Metre, 6 + 4+44-2. 

« P. vrfif I 

^ Metre, Sragdhartl, For the first line \. has “9^ 

9RJJ I The rest of the veiB^ is in the same 

hopelessly corrupt in A., and the reading adf)pted is that of BP. 
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TRANSLATION. 


DRAMATIS PERSONiB 

IN THE PROLOGUE. 

STAGE MANAGER. 

ACTRESS. 

IN THE PLAY. 

• KRISHNA. — The eighth incarnation of Vishnu, King of Dwaraki,. 
JNAR VDA-— The minstrel of the gods, 

DHANANJAYA or ARJUNA. — A Pa^dava Prince, the cousin and 
close friend of Krishna. 

DHARMaDASA.— T he gate-porter of Krishna’s palace. 


RUKMINI — The senior Queen of Krishna. 

MITRASENA— Her Companion and Ladj-in-Traiting. 

SATYABHAMA. — The younger and favourite Queen of Krishna. 
SUMUKHI, — Her Companion and Lady-in-waiting. 

SUBHADRA'— Sister of Krishna, married to Dhananjaya. 

SCENE. — A Grove on Mount Raivata, close to Krishna's palace at 
Dwaraka* 



The Rape of the Parijata. 


PROLOGUE. 


THE BENEDICTION. 

Verses (Maithili). 

1. — Inv\}cation to Devi. 

Glory to Her who slew Madliu and Kai^abLaS 
Glory to Her who o’erthrew Mahishasura, — 

She who to asheB barnt Lochanadhumra, 

Smote o£E the heads of proud Chanda and Munda. 

Baktabijasura butchered She pitiless, 

Clave She the hearts of Nisumbha and Sumbha.— 

The form of each deity’s power energic 

To Thyself dost Thou take, to Thy Bcr\^ants benignaid. 

Peerless One ! Mounted on lion triumphant ! 

Ever be gracious to us who adore Thee. 

This be the prayer of large-hearted UmSpati, 

* Bless Thou, Bhavani, this noble assembly ! * 

(^'J The whole of this iovocation is a reference to the X-Jif Muhatwya, containctl in 
Chapter Ixxxi If, of the MUrkandSya PnrUna* As there tolil, the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha sought to slay Brahms. At the latter’s prayer, M5)>fim8ya, a form of l>erf 
issued from Vishuu and awoke him from his sleep. He then slew the dcmoits. * 

Other demons subsequently conquered the gods, and their leader, MahishSsura, becatno 
supreme. The gods then gave forth each his special encrgic power, and these united tbern- 
selves together and became Chaijdikft, another form of JDcvl, She destroyed tbedemous* 
including their leader (Chapters ixxxii-iii). 

Sumbha and Nisurabha were two other demons, who also conquered the gods and drove 
them from heaven. ChaudikH came to the rescue. Sumbha, hcariii,; of her beauty, invited 
her to marry him. She explained that, by .a vow, she could marry no one who did not 
oonquer her in fight. Enraged, Sumbha sent an army under his general BhQmraldchaoa 
(called LSebandhamra In the text) to capture her, but she destroyed the army and rednoed 
RhiHaraldcbana to ashes (Chapter Ixxtvi, 9). Sumbha then dispatched Chanda and Muyda 
at the head of another army. This army she also destroyed, while she decapitated Chai;(da 
and Mupda (Ixxxvii, 19), More aifnies were dispatched with !a like result. One of tha 
demon geuerals was Baktablja (* Blood'Seed ’), a giant. Whenever he was wounded, each 
drop of blood t'aat fell to the ground became a giant as mighty as himself. Cbapdikl 
attacked him, and swallowed the blood that issued from his wounds, so that none nMtohad 
the ground. In this way Eaktablja bled to death (Ixxxviii, 61). Then Sumbha and Nlanmbha 
tbemselves assailed ber. She ffijrst pierced ^‘i8ucDbha to the heart with an arrow (Ixxxlx, 
82), and .then killed Sumbha in the same way (xo. 2$), Chapdlka, or Bfiri* hai maiijr 
namsi* One of these is Bhar&tti. used in the last line .of the larocationt 
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2 . Banthrit Benediction. 

May HariS the supporter ol the world. 

Who on his tush upraised the mighty earth. 

Light as filament of lotus-sialk, 

From the primeval ocean, which to Him 
Was but a tiny pool ; to Whom the galaxy 
Is but a garment, with the broad sky to serve 
For musk-inunction ; on Whose fair brow shines 
The moon, in place of mystic sandal -marks ; 

The garland round Whose neck is all the stars,— 

May He protect our King, great Hiudupat. 

Moreover— 3. 

And you, my Masters, may ye be preserved 
Secure by him, the Lord of Mithila ; 

By him, with noble full-moon oountenanco 
And nectar voice ; the fortune of whose wars, 

In conquest of the world, is Lakshtni’s self ^ 

Kaught but the glorious P&rijata tree^ 

Matches in form the pillars of his arms ; 

His wrathful frowu is deadly in the fight, 

.As the dire poison drunk by Devi’s lord^ ; 

His valour fierce is that resistless fiame* 

Cast in the ocean by the saint of old ; 

His feet are humbly served by troops of kings. 

As brooks do service to a mighty fiood. 

SxioB Manaoss. — (Aftej* the recitation of the Benedietion ) Enough 
of long discussion. Lady, kindly come here. 

Acteess.— W hat are your commands, Sir ? 

Stage Managbb. — I have received a command from him, whoso 
dread scimitar outteth down the forest of the Yavanas^, whose splendour 

['3 The third iacaruation of Hari or Vlehna was iu the form of a boar. A demon 
named Hiranyftksha hal dragged the earth to the bottom of the primOTal ocean, Viahua 
then aesamed the form of a boar, oonciaeroi the demon, and {Mxrhviidey% IVrjNa, ir, 
51) repelling the water with hia snont, lifted the earth, like a lotas, with one of his 
toshes. 

[*3 The spouse of Vlshpo, She is the goddess of good fortune, 

PI One of the dve trees ol Indra*s paradise. Its T4>e by Knshpa is the sobjeet of 
tbs present play. ^ 

Devi’s lord Is Siva. The allasion is to the famoos ITsfaAS/a, a dcadijr poiwMl 
shamed oat of the ocean by the gods, and drank by Siva, 

[»] A terrible fire bom from the wrath of the BishI Aarva. To prsfent its eoAsamliif 
the whole world be cast it into the oosan. where it still remains concealed* 
p] 1.0, the Hoaalm&aB, Compare the conclading lines of Song No. 37, 



tik MsUiTi-HAB*»A. 


CAJ.O.B.S. 


illaminatetli the path of the four Yedas that had become cleft usuuder^ 
who in person is the tenth incarnation of the holy Vishnu^, ^His Majesty 
Hstihara Deva Hindapati, to produce the delightful new play by Umftpati 
UpadhySya concerning the Pfirijsta.tree, and thus to allow the Honourable 
Gentlemen who form this company te assuage the deliiiumof their heroism. 
Please, therefore, sing something auspicious. 

Actbess. — A h ! This is indeed good fortune. (S/te sings.) 

4. Song {celebrating S{va*s wedding to Tdrimtl) {BJaithill). 

In the dense grove of Kalpa-trees®, 

That give us all things rich and rare, 

Himalaya 3 a bower framed, 

And set therein an altar fjiir. r 


And then, herself, Ehavanl sang 

Witli tuneful lips the nuptial strain, 

In which to S'iv she gave Lersolf, 

Chiinling it o’er and o’er again. 

Hail to this Lord, Supreme in Time and Spare 

Lovelg and pleasant*, infinifc in grace. (Refrain.) 

Hreadfnl, wi(h snakes ariound his neck,— 

Over hie eye of burning hoat'^, 

Upon his brow% the crescent moon, — 

Accepted he her praises sweet. 


„ of VUtn,, is yet (0 eome. He will 

, j ‘f""” O'^ord. for the <ie»(rneti.-« ol the ».cl.n l »„a th. 

‘o — « :i.:i 

87 th sptig. Kotluction. « aga.t, tnulcd »e (hi. t«.tl. inesmatloii in tb. 

At Jt‘ing’'!n deS" *“• • • •. 

their lLtg!TndXrr,?.i 

cre:r:r:ir“ 

— 

iu 2 !::L^“oVhir Se!:: *»'• 

denotes the mewuie of time h- m .i ' ”°°° * the contr.! 

jeere. •”<* rotmd hi, neck tb. »ei«nr. b, 
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Upon the altar Hara poured 
* An endlees stream from nectar brewed. 

Gods, AsarsS men, all laughed alike 
Mocking at his appearance rude, 

* The bridegroom eats, — but bhSng's bis food,— 

* With Ganges wets the poisonous weed*, 

‘ A nuptial couch, forsooth, ho spreads,— 

* A tiger-skin supplies the need/ 

Close by, for hallowed wedding kmp^. 

Shone serpents* jewels like the sun*. 

Devi and Dev^ stood side by side, 

Their hearts united, two in one. 

Bhava and Bliagavatl* here 

Our souls with love and faith ye fill, 

Grant ye us ever victory, 

And surety from every ill. 

And quoth UmUpati, the wise, 

The teacher and the poet too. 

May Hindupati, Lord of kings, 

Protect the earth and wrong subdue, 

{TAsieiiing) Sir, what is the cause of this noise? 

Stage Manaoeb. — Holy Krishna is entering the Baivata grove wUli 
Bukminl. Let us go and watch them, (^Exeunt) v ' 

End or PBonoQUB, 


p] Hara is a name of Sira. The Asuras, comprising the two great groups of Daii^ 
and DAoaras, arc a class of demons, enemies of the gods. The term ^Gods and 

Asuras * or * Gods and DAnaras * is frequeatly used to mean ' all sapernatural beings.* So 
in Song 89. 

) Sira teceired the Ganges as it feU from heaven upon his matted hair, thfooHi 
which it wanders on its waj to earth. He waa a great eater of or Indian hftinp« 

[*] The serpent is fabled, like our toad, to hear a precious jewel in its head, 
t*j Names, resptotively, of Sira and Pimti, 

Aiso names of the same, 




TEE PMY. 






ScTiSiB.^Th Baivata drove, near Eriehna'e Balace. {Behind ike 
Scenes,) 

5« Song introducing Krishna^ 

Vile Kamsa’s line lie overthrew S 
He slew the H^sl^horde, 

The throne his graceless son had seized 
To Ugrasen restored. 

The care-worn Yfidavs, sore oppressed, 

He freed from oark and rue, 

But natheless he, Inearnate God, 

Hath yet more work to do. 

He must relieve the burden’d earth 
From sill’s appalling load ; 

The D&navs*, too, must straightway place 
Upon salvation’s road 


And virtue’s laws he surely must 
On sinful earth impose. 

And silence, ’mid the harassed saints. 
The litany of woes. 

And openly, that all may leam 
In meekness to abide, 

He must the haughty king of gods® 
Abase in all his pride. 


C^j KamsB was the son of Ugrawuo. icinir nf — TTr 

ae deposed hit' father, and ruled with great tjiannv 

liiipl«»We foe. and aent tbe Samra Kesi « Kful ! "I .1 ^ ' * * *" 

But KrlahnaoTewamo and doatrojed them aU. lie ln“2w K. '* 

to the throne. The deatmctlon oj Kdein ia deaerih^ 7,^ f 

’'“m n. ‘CalouttallS 3^;*“ 

L*4 The DZnavas were a tribe of Asar^ v x a « 
into th. Patt:raa, great], opinaaa^ the irth in hiaTn’/^' 

^raama Ball, that, king. u,d «md7hlm ruler of tte ^ “""•‘Ion m , dwarl. TUbw, 
0^ IMll) Idantlflea Irfahna with thi. Incm^tl L 

•fttt hii oonqnait k, KrIAna. deaired aalntini. * to thto anthorit,. Bali, 

The ^de atoi, la to be found In the S«iat and 862nd*cha''i^ 7 >*00lW4H. 

CM i... indra. Th. humbling of the t . 

W tbo Nbjeot otthig pii9, ** *“**» *>» the tape ot Um PutUMmi 
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And love and fidth in ik$ Siq^mt 
He must estabHsli meeiT 
That all may doe aalratioii find. 

And reach the heav'iily seat. 

That he, rejoicing with hia Queen, 

The jewelled crest of kings, 

Great Hindnpat, discerns trne'love, 

The wise Umftpat sings. 

JEnter KrUhnaf accompanied hy Bukminl and her companianf 
Mitraslnd. 

Kbishva {AeiieY 


6. Vereee iBanehrii). 

To lift the load from th* earth, and cut off sin ; 

To teach pare seals, by practice, to regain 
The hidden meaning of the holy Ygds ; 

To rescue virtue from unrighteous thrall ; 

To crush the pride of luen of evil heart, 

The enemies of BrShmanas and gods ; 

The overweening arrogance to break 
Of such as Biahmi, Indra, and the like ; 

These are the tasks 1 set myself to do. 

When I become incarnate in this world. 

{Alond^ Lady, behold the beauty of spring in this Baivata grove ! 
(JSe einge.) 


7. Spring Bong {Maithili)^ 

Countless Dhaks in crimson glory 

Golden Champaks, Bakuis rare, 
Bakuhuls in wild luxuriance 

Blossom in the vernal air^. 


[l] The Ummha or JBuUo frandot^t also sailed la Hindi falu$ er wlHi Us 
crimson flowere in foil bloom, preeente a BtriUittg speetaele, like fire on the hodsca (tBH 
PlaUa* Mindtntani VioHonary, a, ?. dkai), The CSaMjpaki (JfldWIs eksMfowd kSi 
fragrant yellow flowers. The Mula (Mimutpyt JBimfi), also eaUed in Hlttdt ameStsfl, 
has tffj fragrant flowers. It la said to pot fosth blossoms when gpilahied wtth wias lam 
the mouth of a lovely woman, Hakahaia (tor Ishephaia) it Agof I giwiS y e wH ^ ^ 
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fidattered oV the bosky distance 

Clusters of the Trumpet vinei 
Graceful Jasmines, snowy MsdhwISi 
With sweet Malatls entwine^. 


With her hands in homage folded, 

Bukminl beside her king 
Wanderb through the woodland mazes. 
Gazing on the charms of spring. 

Winter’s raptures now are ended. 

New-born transports hare they found. 

Spring’s delights rejoice the lovers, 

Treading on enchanted ground. 

« 

Glowing shine the dense Hibiscus, 

Minjal, Mango wide outspread, 

Em’rald leaflets coyly flushing. 

Drunk with nectar, ruby-red*. 

Now the cuckoo-folk arc calling, 

All-impassioned by the sound. 

As the murmured sighs of dalliance 
Echo in the groves around. 


’Tis as though with frenzied ptcans 

Welcomed they Love back again, 
O’er the threefold world triumphant, 
Zing, victorious, to reign. 


Black bees, bevies buzzing busy 
Gyrate madly in the shade. 
Drunk with honey, mazed with nectar 
Culled from flowers of the glade. 


’Tis of Love they, too, are singing 
Praises of The Heaven-born, 

He, who takes the proudest maiden, 

Conquers her, and breaks her scorn. 
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Makya^ Be&dt fragmui breezes. 

Sandal-scented o'er the vale. 

Fragrant, too, the spotless lotus, 

Fragrant flower, fragrant gale* 

Twofold glamour thn? enfolds them, 

The sweet spring* tide's winning smile, 

Balwat's” fragrance, — ^both conspiring 

Hearts of gods and salats to wile. 

Lo, the miracle of Krishna®, 

Multiplied in earthly mould. 

Sixteen thousand maids, disportiner, 

Kri.^hna in their arms enfold. 

Wise Umapati, the teacher, 

Singer, too, and suppliant, 

Pra^s the Monaich of all monarchs * 

Blessingff on us all to grant. 

Kbishna — ^it down, dear. (They take their resrfe* 

2hey gu%e into the air with surprise.) Woadorful ! 

(Jle sings.) 

8. Song sung hg Krishna, introducing Tidrada {Maifhili)^ 

B 'h >ld, there comes a portent to the earth ; 

With glorious light the air is all aflime ; 

*Tia not the sun that falleth from the sky, 

Nor fire descending offotings to claim. 

In garments white, and, clear upon his brow. 

The saorod cisto-mark, on his breast the thread. 

There comes a BrShman, splendidly sublime, 

In all the vigour of his lineage dread. 

[1] Malaya is the name of one of the great mountain-ehalns of India, It ta the 
aoathein portion of the Western Qhats. It is famoae for ita eandal-treea. TfaeaattdAb* 
aoentod breeze coming from Malaya ia a favourite subject of Indian poeta. 

[*] The name of the grove in which KrUhna and Bukmini are wandering. Ia 
Sanskrit, Baivata. • 

C***] Krishna is called Jadupiti in the text. In Sanskrit, this would be Yidnpail, thg 
Yadn-lord. Tadu was the ancestor of the Yldavas, and Krishna was his moat 0liiStii^na» 
desoendani. Besides Bukmini and Satyabh&fnl. Krishna had more than alateen tlMiaMm^ 
wires, by each of whom he had one daughter and ten sona, Ha had the power sit- wwlH* 
plying hlmse f, so that each wife thought that dhe had him to herself. « * 

(;•] i,e, either the god of love, or the poet*i patron, Earlhara IMm, Kl»dftpnl|» 
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His lute gives added beauty to liis 
His hands holy YSdas also bear. 

Karada comes, the hymner of the gods, 
Homage to pay, and I'ev'renoe to declare. 

Most worthy and most wise is Nsrada, 

Filled, for the world, with sympathy sincere 
The mind-bom son to mighty Brahms bom, 
or my lov'd 6iva the companion dear. 

The wise UmSpati, of kindly heart. 

Does these true sayings faithfully rehearse, 
And Hindupati, MithilS's great King, 

Knows Dgvi, Mother of the Universe.* 


Enter Edrada in a joyful mood. 


9. Verses (Sanskrit), 

NIeada.— 

That which nor Brahma nor Mahes* have seen. 

Nor lapt ascetics e'en in visions lare. 

The lotus-foot of Krishna,— Cowherd*, God,— 

That shall I seo with mine own eyes to-day. 

(Me sings,) 

10. Song {Mai thill). 

To Mart*s^ court to-day I haste^ 

And soon my eyes true joys will taste, (Refrain.) 

He whom rapt ascetics know not, 

With mine own eyes I shall see, 

He whom &v and Biahma worship, 

To whom else bend I the knee P 


D3 Narada was the minstrel of the gods, and carried a late (irlwa) . 

n ® meaning. Dgv7 also means ‘XJaeen »; and the noddeis l)ir» W 

called the Mother of the Universe *, was also called Mahaswar? whinh u 
lUncethoUtwo .'rj, 

T,T^. know (tme, la.. • The «... oecor. in the .onoludi^^^h,* o? 8oS2 

r*3 A name of fciva. 

of the Soaektlt 'GSpIndt**, Irf.'thelord of Cowherdi.’’^ 

.ne«.«o«. He r,f,..4teT«H.»,lT to 



He will gttixA a boos moet 
Faith and Iotb witMii my breaitv 
la the hoar of death asearing 
At his feet eternal rest. 

Hindepati the Eing^ rejoldog 
With Mah§6war!» his Qaeeni 
In his heart hath comprehended 
How to see the Great XJnseen. 

Qnoth XJmapati, the poet» 

To th* Eternal, the Adored, 

God, All-pow’rful, Sell^existent, 

From pare soals be praise outpoured. 

{Me walks round the stage,) Here Is Satyabh&m&*c companion Sanmbhl* 

(Enter Sumukhi). 

SirMUEBi.— My Lady SaiyabbamU has sent me to enquire whether Hie 
Highness would like to see her in private. If so, she will come. (Addressing 
Edrada.) 8ir, 1 see you are a Br&hman. Ily reveienoeto you! May 1 
ask if you are K&iada, or an ordinary man.' 

HIbada.— M y blessing be on your heart’s desires. But you suggest 
^ that 1 am a monkey. Your language runs along more than one path. 

SuHUEKHx (iimidlg ), — 0 dear ! This is most surprising. Then you 
are the poet laureate of heaven,* 

HlBADA. — Kcw you are calling me a monkey of heaven. Every time 
you open your mouth you must say something with a double meaning. 1MI| 
me. Where is tho Loid Krishna t 

SuMUKBl.— ‘He is close by. {Enter Ekarmaddsa,* the gadshporteryk 
DHABHADASA.--The Lord Krishna tells me to go and see if %skysr 
bhUraa is coming. 

Nibada.— Porter 1 Tell the Lord Krishna that I,~-*iSritada|<*Hi]|l 
here. 

DeabmadIsa (to Erishnaj.-^Yonr Majesty, SXiada is Ivaiting at fbe 
door. 

The Prakrit words used by Sumnkbl iW of doubtful mssnlBg. ThSf SNSj sW be 
tianslated ' Hay l Ssk if you are Eirada, or moAksy 
n Hsreagsin Somukhl’i toasss trips her up. Tbs wottb ok Ibe biii 

moaaksy of beaTSs.* 

n Tbs Ssfhmto names bim Banka* 










3K«Mttiri.--Sliow him In at once. What I N«rada kept etanding at 
the door! 

Dhabmai>X8a.— Y our Holinea^, be good enough to draw neartoHia 
Hajesty, i^Earit JSdrada approaches Krishna, Krishna^ bowing^ *mth 
Suhminlt does reverence to him and offers him a seat,) 

Nibada, --May your dynasty prosper ! 

Kbishna*— Your Holiness, You have been travelling over all the 
three worlds. Pray tell us what wonderful things you have seen, and 
where you saw them j* 

HIeaua.— W hat can be more wonderful than Your Majesty's own 
exploits? , 

BIbishita.— There is a most delicious scent coming from somewhoie. 
Have you brought me anything as a present ?^ 

NIbada. 


11, Verses (Sanskrit)* 

What can I give to One, within Whose breast 
Sits Lakshml's self, the giver of all good ? 

What words of praise will not be trite to thee, 
When on Thy lips dwells heav’n-bora Eloquence ? 
When Siva, Brahma, ani the other Gods 
Attend as henchmen at Thy heck and call, 

What service is there left for other hands 
To render unto an Incarnate God P 
(Me sings,) 

12* Song (MaWnlz), 

*Tis Thou that dwellest in the heart 
Quiding, restraining, Master wise. 

Why tahest Thou this humble part^ 

Thus hidden in a human guise ? (Refrain ) 
Indra in his high abode 
Hath on me a flow’r bestowed. 

Priceless is it, culled for me 
From the Parijafa-tiee. 

If I lay it at Thy feet, 

OfiE'ring it in worship meet| 

Then I've gained a double grace,— 

Paid my devoirs, seen Thy face. 
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Pain am I, athirst, to sup 
Water from devotion's cnp. 

As I drink, from sin set free, 

Nectar doth it seem to me* 

God ! The careworn dost Thou bless, 

Father of the fatherless^ 

Endless services wa owe 
Merely gratitade to show* 

Wise UmApati doth say, 

In devotion ever pray, 

To til* Eternal, the Adored, 

From pure souls be love outpoured. 

Hindapati, on his part, 

Coinprehcndeth in Lis heart, 

W ith Mahebwarl, his Queen, 

How to see the Great Unseen. 

{Having finished his song^ he offers the flotoer, Krishna accepts it 
and regards it with veneration. All gaze upon it with wonder,) 

Behind the Scene* 

13. Song, introducing Sutyahhdmd {Maiihili), 

Comes the Lady, Saiyabh&mS, 

Boyal in her mien and gait, 

Witohing in the sweet demeanour 
Of bei conjugal estate. 

Satyahhsms, happy-hearted, 

Haughty, too, as Krishna's wife ; 

For she Knows she is his dailing. 

Precious to him as his life. 

Doubtful are we when we see her, — 

Has a moon-gleam taken birth? 

Has a fiabh of heav’n^ent lightning 

Come to dwell upon the earth P 

• 

Or, when we her members shapely 
Decked with jewels rare behold, 

Can she be a dainty oreeper, 

Blossoming with flow'rs of gold? 
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Hare TTm&psii, the poet, 

Of bis knowledge speaketh sootli, 

Eindop&ti, mighty monarch, 

Wil/h his Queen, disoemeth truth* 

j^nfer Baiyahhama and her eompamon, Bumulchu^ 

SiTTiSHlHld— Samukh!, dear, would His Majesty really like to 
see me F 

StmuKHi.— Could I speak anything but the truth before Tour 
Ladyship* 

SatyabhXmI (Bings) 

14 . Bong {MaitMll), 

Haste, my friend, in joy and gladness . 

Come into the garden sweet. 

There my Madana MurSri, * 

Hero, lover, I would meet. 


As the sun, the daytime’s jewel, 

Glows on Meru’s * topmost height, 
So shine forth the lustrous jewels 
Studding his tiara bright. 

See his joyous face, enlightened 
By the radiance of his eyes. 

*TiB as though the moon had risen, 

With two lilies for her prize. 


See the woodbine garland hanging 
White athwart his noble breast, 
Like the Ganges* stream reclining 
On mount Anjana,* at rest. 


p] Th. .utter la. .pp.reatly forgotten ttet Sumukla .. .Iretey o^o the .t.go. 
tte piwlou. dlreotion for ter .xit tea boon .ccidentujly omittod after ter last LUoh 
n l.e. Krishna. Hadana is the nam# of the god of love, here applied to Krishna * tvt 
was a demea slain hy Krishna, who is hence colled his enemy (Mura-an), 

r«S«f “*** “»d pbnMi 

£*] Xh. Habtapde,. Putwi. ii»ntloM two aonutaio, of tbii same but bItos no i 

W, utobt bUo -ute tb. ,tr««,u , „oUu TSS 
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Freoions itones and 7 «lkw garmeaiSi 
On bia dark fom flashiiig proodi 
Flicker like the summer ligh^ng 
Dancing on a newborn clond.^ > * 

Ah, my Deity entrancing ! 

Life and wealth, my souh my all. 

These 1 b|^ng, and meekly lay them 
At Thy feet, Thy humble thrall. 

Wise Umftpati, the poet, 

Doth himself the truth rehearse. 

HindUpati knoweth Devi, 

Mother of the Universe.* 

Dear %imukhl, there is a most delightful scent to-day in the garden. 
I'll watch from under this jasmine tree what His Highness is doing in my 
absence, 

KBisHNa.^Kanida, what Is the peculiar virtue of this flower ? 

NABlDi.— 

15« Versei (Sanskrit) 

Whatever form, or scent, or flavour new. 

Whatever feeling, known or unexplored. 

A man may wish, if he but ask for it, 

This wond'rouB flower instantly bestows. 

, SATVABHXiii..^Certalnly the flower of the P&rijuta tree has most 
wonderful properties. Who else, except the Elder Qaeen* will get it P 

Kbisena (to' Bukmini)* — ^Lady, pray acoept it. 

EuKMiiiri (making a reverence, and taking it)* — Great, indeed, is this 
favour that has been shown to me. 

Sattabhama.— It quite right that it should be given to the 

mother of the eldest prince.* 

SuHUKHi.— How is it right P But Your Ladyship is standing out 
of sight.* 

Bekmiit! (to her companion). — Mitrasena, dear, you must make 
arrangements for a great festival, 

Krishna was by tradition dark-skinned, and wore yellow garments. One of his names 
was FUambora, * yellow-olothed 

[•] See the note to the conolnding line of Song f7o, 8, 

p] That is Bnkmlnl, who, as Queen, was senior to SaiyabhimX, and who was the moti^ 
of fradynmna, the hei^appa^ent« SatyabhlUna admits BnkntinVs higher olMm tt^^ ftcwir, 
hat* as we see later on, Samnkhi poisons her mind and dlls her with lealonsy, 

U. to the mother of Pradyomna, the heir-apparent. See the preeedtiif note. 

1^2 i«e« E is yon who are entitled to it, at Xri8lma*sfavoTUlte wile } and U he hid kasta 
that you were here, it is to you he would have glren it, 
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THE FinUiTA^HABANA. 




Mi«A«fiirA.~Dear L»dy. I oeitainly will, provided Your Udyihip 

trill dance, /c. * 

E0KMiNf.-Ifc shall be as my dear companion wishea. [She dances, 

arecrdinfff^^, and sings,) 

16. Song (MaWitli). 

The seed of piety in former lives 

To-day has ripened in a harvest rare* 

Hari, neglecting all bis other wUes, 

Gives me alone tliis frail beyond compare. 

For, in my being of some former stage, 

Gaurl ^ 1 worshipped with my hf'aft and will* 

Now, in rewaid, hersolt doth she engage 
To-day my hearfh desire to fulfil. 

Over the beads of sixteen thousand queens 
My head is raised on high by ber deciee. 

Quoth wise TTmapati, salvation’s means 
Know Hindupat and fair Mabes'wari. 

SatTabhama. — S amukbi, dear, there is nothing more to bo looked 
at, and nothing more to be lieaid, " So come back, and let us go home. 
SUMUKHL— But you couldn't do that without seeing His HighnehS 

first. 

Kbxshna. — I wonder how dear Safyabhama is pj^psingthe time? 
SatyabhamI. — It seems that to-day I am to be content with onljr 
bearing myself called * dear. * (Approaching Krishna mill a voice Iroken 
hgsols,) Hail 1 Hail! (Ai these words her utterance is choked. She pays 
reverence to JSfarada^ 

Nababa.— B e thou bisfbly honoured by thy husband. 

SatyabhamI. — T hat is what I hope for on this rery day. 

Kbishna.— D eai’est, do sit down on this seat. 

SatyabhIma [her voice My Loid, I have got a headache, 

BO I must go home. (Exit with her companion,) 

EuKMiBi.— My Lord, is His Holiness to sanctify this place with his 
presence without having anything to eat P 

Kbishha.— Q uite bo. [Exit Eukminl with Ndrada and her 
companion,) ^ 

Aooottilag to the doctrine of metempsychosis, theresnlis of a per8on*H good and had deeds 
foUow him into future Ilres. Eukmini can explain hep present good fortune only hy assumlnff 
that in some former life she mnst have worshipped Gaurl. i.e. Devi, who now rowaids her. 
Bsgsrding the sixteen hundred wives, see note to song No. 7. It isBnkmlnPs claUs that 
fhs Is now preferred before all Krishna’s other wives that finally angers Balyablnimk, 
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KiifiHKA hw quite put W into A fever hf 

tlieitate of mind that she has displayed. 

17 * Ver$0i (SaiUfJMt}* 

By her daik trouble darken'd ia my breast. 

And &om her trembling, sore it trembleih too* 

Her silence melteih it with eye-bom tears. 

And by her sighs again *tis parched dry. 

Her faltering voice my heart hath dtowned deep. 

In a wide sea of passionate tenderness, 

Yet, by her absence, as I gaze dlstianght. 

Into a blazing dre sbe castetb it. 

Let me jnst follow her among the bashes of the grove. (Re 
ulout,) I see that she must have gone away altogether. Let mo goto her 
apartments. (Again walks ahouL) Ah ! here is the doorway of mj 
darling’s house. Here is Sumukhl busy in arranging cooling appliances, 
ril ask her. Sumokhi, what is the news about my darling f (JBntar 
Sumukhl), 

SuMtTKHf. — As for news, before this it was different $ but now Fate ^ 
has diminished all her tranquilliiy. 

Kbishvju— T he language even of the associates of my darling is also 
ambiguous. Tell me the particulars. 

Suiiubh! (sings), 

18. Song (MaitMlt). 

0 M&dhava, can I details declare 

Of her whose wrath refuses to assuage ! 

With daBhing eye behold th* offended fair 
Consume her body in a dre of rage. 

She gazes at the mirror in her ring, 

Sees her fair face at times, and wrathful cries, 

** ’TTb not a face, it is a moon of spring 

“ The lo\er's moon, the moon of lovers' lies. ” 

Anon, forgetful, on her bosom round 

Her hand she lay8,^nd cries with sadden start, 

** 'Tis not my hand ; a lotus have I found, 

** Come to awake new lore within my heart. 

Theiiord dutvinsp iransUtea by a slight ehaage ia vwamMkm hmm 

dsvina, which moans *rour Majesty/^ Hence, af SriebiureniarlgatelaiifQaf^ 

A sameoi Hriihna, 
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When her eyes fall upon her wealth of hair, 

With broken heart lamenteth she aloud, 

** Not tresses these,— »to tell of mj despair, 

** X see before me heaven black with cloud/* 

Or haply, when she speaks, her voice so sweet 
Eecalls to her the koi’rs^ cry in spring 
Of “ Hari, Havi ", * and in this conceit 

She droops and swoons, her life abandoning. 

0 Madhava, e'en now on her show ruth. 

No husband kind is cruel to the end. 

That wise Umapati declareth sooth 

His Queen and Hindupati apprehend, 

« 

(Speaking) Shall I then inform Her Ladyship of Your Lordship’s 
arrival P 

Kbishna (in Sumukhl, whatever Her Ladyship commands 

I am ready to do. {JSa-U SumukkiJ) In the moantimo, I’ll peep through 
the window, and look upon my beloved in her condition of wrath. [He does 
so, lie exhihits signs of agitation,) Ah! Pity I (J» She has 

been struck down by mo I 

19. Verses (Sanskrit), 

U pon her brow is tied a snowy band, 

Her stubborn will discards all ornament, 

Parch'd are her losy lips with panting sighs, 

All-languid sounds her erstwhile silv’iy voice 
Cooling devices gathered round her tell 
Of the hot fever that consumes her frame. 

{!Enter Satpahhamd, as above described, and Sumukhi fanning her,) 
SuMUKHi —My Lady, he consoled. 

SATYABHiMi. — What need is there now for more cooling expedients. 
iShe sings,) 

20. Song (Maithili), 

Hari won my love and trust, 

Oast me Humbled in the dust^ 

'Neath a cloud I shelter sought, — — 

Shone the sun with fire fraught. 


1 Ths Indian oackoo, Ouculut %nSious 
IM ie. ‘Krishna I Ktlshna I » 
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Banuh grieving thg i<ml / 

We muit bear what J^ate decree^ 

Former births must take their toth ^ 

Why thus seek death needlhssly f (Befrainu) 

Hath he early love forgot P 

*Tis his natare. Blame him not. 

Though thoa cherish it with care, 

Doth a snake remembrance bear ? 

Ne'er again thy love display. 

Floats it bringeth, laokaday ! 

Thousand times in neotar thrown. 

Soft becometh not a stone. 

Quoth the wise Um&pati, 

Soon will Hari come to thee. 

Hindupati, King of kings. 

And his Qaeen, the poet sings. 

Enough of efforts I My life is too weak for them. {She sings again*) 

21. Song {MaithilT). 

Let full moons in legions. 

Giving all delight, 

In the heav'nly regions 

Shine by day and night 
Let full clouds rain water. 

Let, our hearts to please, 

Blow from ev'ry quarter 
Malay's gentle breeze. 

Friend of mine^ what gladness 
Is left for me tn life ? 

My lord, in sorry madness^ 

Hath fouted me^ his wife. 

O'er a world censorious 

The insult they proclaim 
Cf the reproach inglorious 

I cannot hear the shame, (Refrain,) 

Let the songs impassioned 
Of koil and of bee, 

In form of die fashioned, 

Burn my eais ruthlobsly* 
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Let all un^«»tB ioented. 

That cool a fevertd frame, 

Consume my form tormented 
lu iuoauiesoeut flame. 

Let Madana, ensnaring, 

The god of Love, contrive 
Te pierce my heart despairing 
With his arrows five ; 

Still, Friend of mine, what gladness 
Is left for me in life P 
For Hari, in his madness, 

Hath flouted me, his wlfe.^ 

Now, quoth tTmSpati, hanish 

Such rankling from thy mind, 

For all thy wrath will vanish, 

When Hari once is kind. 

Long live, in puissance glorious 
(’Tis thus the poet wngs), 

And with his Queen, victorious 

Hindupal, King of kings. (She fat ft ii.) 


KEisHNA.-^Ah ! Tne pity ! (In perplexitt/.) She has keen struck 
down by me. Let me approach my dailing. (lie goes up io her^ signing 
to her companion to stand backy and gently strokes the soles of her feet,) • 
SaTTABhIma (partly regaining consciousnessy and addressing 
Stimukhiy whoy she imaginesy tv stroking her), — The touch of your hands 
is not the same as usual. (She opens htr eyes. Seeing Kfishna^ she veils 
her fare in dudgeony and sits up.) 

Kbishna (humbly folding his hands'), — Darling, bo ajpeasod. 
Ah ! Disdainful One ! (Ee sings.) 

22 k 23. Song (Maithill and Sanskrit) 

In th* east the dawn is shining and the night has passed away. 

The moon has set, and chanticleer proclaims the opening day. 

He loudly cries, ** 0 lotuses, the lilies of the night 

“ Have closed their petals ; wake ye up, and open to the light.’* 
Lady, e'en the myriad stars have vanished into space, 

0, why unopened keep'st thou yet the lotus of thy face ? 

These four Unes sre not in the originsl, I have taken them from the retrain and put thsui 
here, so at to complete the SnglUh verse, 

t*3 This, and also the two following songs, are each given twice oror lb the original «eaos 
in Maithill and opfe in eanskrit, The three, together with No, 28, form really one song. 
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84 A 26. 

Thy fftoe is a bir btoi. and thine ^«e twin IQiee be* 

Thy lips are made o£ roses ^ a^thy iMjse of sesi^pe. 

While thus thy form is oompaet of tender flowers alon^ 

0 tell me why thy heart is yet a heart of emel stone. 

26 A 29r. SoH^ {MaitkUl awl 8am$hrii)* 

So languid is thy body, that on thy bosom fair, iimtii* 

Thy bodice seems too hea?y for ihe weight that thou oasmt 

Too heavy are the bracelets that embrace thy tender arms, 

Too heavy is the garland that conceals ^y bosom's charms* 

Onstain, 

Yet,— stiange the contradiction,— whilst thou oanst not these 
Thou boa rest still a monnt^n of the oraellest disdain* 

28% Son^ (Wtttktii)* 

Sweet, forbear from dwelling upon my great ofiEence, 

And in forgiveness smiling, aooept my penitence. 

Let the sunshine of thy mercy clear the darkness of thy pain, 

Lot the dawntide mark the ending of a night-time of disdain* 

Himalaya's fair daughter, great Parvati, benign. 

Of Thee doth wise Umapati preclaim the pow'r divine* 

B is heart, devoted truly, he layeth at thy feet. 

And, trusting in Thy mercy, poors forth his verses sweet* 


29. Song (3£aitkiH)> 

Disdainful One ! For fault of mine 
Altho' thy heart be sore, 

I crave, thy pard'ning easr iaoline, 

Nor cherish anger more. 

[1] The original has Madkiin or S<tniMltha, i.6., the red Cowered BaiuttieTea or PeMfafwfSt 
^Imcenucea, 

t*] For the oomparison of the lipa to tbs nswdiajtoi flower and of the nose to ths seasMS 
flower, compare Otfag6v*nda X, 6. 

sows?:; ferMt 
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Ptodafnfnl One ! Thy b»w‘s a W 
Tliii'li glance a keen-tipped dait. 

Aim them at me with caret that so 
They pierce my erring heart. 

Disdainful One ! Thy bosom round 
A mountain is complete. 

Make me a prisoner, to it bound 
By thine arm-fetters sweet. 

Disdainful One 1 Concede my suit. 

Show thyself kind to me. 

Give me thy jewelled lotus-foot 
My diadem to be. 

The wise Umftpathpeaketh sooth, 

True love is rarely seen ; 

With Hindupati, knoweth truth 
Maheswari his Queen 

SittabhImI {malcing reverence, and rising) {Sings)* 

30. Song {MaitUll)* 

At that time, and at that place. 

Why didst thou my name disgrace® ? 

Now what solace have I P None. 

O’-erthe world the news hath run, 

Madhava, Ah M&dhava. 

Now each gossip hath her chance ; 

Laughs the woidd, and looks askance 
*Midmy mates discredited 

How can I uplift my head ; 

Madhave, Ah Madhava, 

Those I laughed at yesterday 
Back to me derision pay. 

Fate to me hath turned malign. 

Dooming me to shame condign, 

Madhava, Ah Madhava. 

• 

[IJ See the note to the oonoludlng line of Song No. 8« 

L*J The taking of Satyabhsma’e name is not mentioned in the play, bat is found in the 
JSitrivamta* NSrada, when Krishna gave the flower to Bakmin!, told her that SatyabhSma 
woflM envy her good fortune. Satyabbimfl became angry because Krishna had allowed this to 
be Mid la his preseooe without remonstrating, 
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Wise Umftpati declares 

Tbj goodman will heed thj cares. 

Hindapati the dread of foes, « 

With hie Queen, true rapture knows. 

Mftdhava, Ah Msdhava. (Skefainti.) 

Krishna {raising her). — Darling ! be consoled. 

SatyabhImI (rc 2 ;} 2 ;^;^^),--Your Majesty, even your consotatiods put 
me to shame. 

Krishna.— Darling ! be appeased. Tell mo plainly how I can calm 
your heart. 

31. Verses (Sanskrit). 

When the world suffers from some grievous scourge, 

With full compassion’s gaze I give relief. 

So, now behold thy prostrate suppliant ; 

On him one side-glance of compassion cast. 

No ofter conqueror 1 own, save thee, 

Yet, when thou’rt angered, all can conquer me. 

SatyabhIma {petulantlg).---iSings)» 

32. Song (Maitlilt). 

O M&dhava, regard my case- To me 
Bring thou and give the Parijata-tree, 

Now, quickly sally forth this tree to get, 

Or doubtless, el^e, my sun of life will set. 

Thus only can my repute be secured, 

And I from laughter and disgrace secured. 

The wise Umspati, in poets* art, 

The truth deolareth from his kindly heart. 

King Hindupati and his Consort Queen 
Of nuptial raptures all the joys have seen. 

Krishna. — Ho ! Gate-porter ! DharmadSsa! Call hither Nftrada from 
Her Ladyship’s apartments. 

DhabmadIsa (behind the scenes). — As Your Majesty commands* 
(Enter Narada.) • 

NiBADA. — Let me bid you faiewell. Graciously allow me to set forth 
for Purandara’fl city, 

Kbishna. — Will Your Holiness kindly deliver this message to Porim* 
data, as from me. 


[M Pursndsra Isono cf the iiaaics of.lBdra, 





88 . Vtrsei {SoMirit^ 

Indra, the Pftrijata Milter aend. 

One longing glance let thj nymphs cast on it. 

Lest haply my dread how shotdd ckxTe thy breast 

With saffron from thy Snchi's^ bosom stained. 

Mbida.— C ertainly. (JPa^iV.) 

JC»isHirA.--Dharmada8a I The first thing in the moaming go to 
Dhananjaya^* him to arm himself for ba tie with the King of 

the Immortals. And, -^another message, — tell him to send Subhadii to 
oon'iole my Bailing. 

Dharsiadasa (Beh'nd tU scenes). -As Your Majesty commands. 

{Sere the ntght is supposed to elapse^ hut the action on the stage is 
continuous,) 

{Enter Suhhadra ) 

SubhadrI. — D earest SatyahhamR, he consoled. His Majesty will take 
away all your distress. 

Krishna — How is it that NSrada is mating such delay P 

ySnier Narada ) 

KIbada. 

34. Verses {Sanskrit), 

Krishna ! When even Brahma, Sankara®, 

Are subject to delusion's potent wiles, 

Lord of the Woild I for Inira who can hope, 

Blind with the madness of prosperity P 

But Krishna mu^t do him a service by driving away liis madness. 
{Approaching Krishna ) My Lord Krishna, this is the leply which has Doen 
scut by Purandara : — 

35 Verses {Sanskrit), 

If, from the Par jjsta -tree, of but one leaf 
Be torn so much as shiouds a needle's point, 

So much, 0 Krishna, give I not to thee 
Without the fierce aibitrament of wir. 

Baohi WA8 IadrA*B epoase. bho was thd daagbter of PnlOman (of. Song 40). 
i;*3 Dhaaanjaya is onj of the names of Arjana. the famous hero ot the Mahabh&rata. He WM 
Krishna’s bosom friend, and his coasin , his mother Fritha being the sister of Krishna’s 
fataer, Yasndeya. He was a great Airior, his chief weapon being the Qip^ra how, 
gwen to him by Agnl, the god of fire. T tils bow is ref sited to in Song Ho. By. 

Hehadsereral wives, amongst whom we may mention Diaupadl and Bnhhadvl. Hranpadl 
was the heroine of the Mabftbhirata, and was the Joint wife of Arjana and his lour brothefi. 
fehe Is referred to bySatyabhi oft later on in the play, shottly after Tins Ko, 4i, MMhi 
was Krlahna’e younger sister, ani is mentioned ahoTf. 

One ot the names of Sira, 



KMtmjL.^VrB% thtm ]rin4% ka OMi iolbr ihe 
his hottilif^* J^boldf I herewith mmunoa wstsMf the Sting nf Bk3i^« 
Belp t Dhanan jftja I 1 sa% forth to take hf atortn Firljite*tiee» and 
abo Iadra*8 pride. Darling, farewell I * 

SATTABHiM2.--Come hack aruMirfa). Bttt you mM mmmu poadhb^ 
•end a messenger of the joyful news, 

KBxsH9A,-*Karada here will oome and tdl yon of the soeoeia ol onr 
exploit. 

KIbada,— M y eye longs to see the combat between my xi^hevi*^ 
{JExdunt Kriskna^ Dhanmjajfa, and NSrada for the Sape qfihe PdrifSia) 
SATrABHlicI,-— Sabhadrfi^dear, Idohope that His Majesty will CMiS 
back very quickly, and having achieved snooeas, 

BvBHAPBl.-^Of course he wiU. 

SATyABHAMi.— 


Sd. 8ong {Mcdthilt). 

At first, reposing on a bed of fiow’rs. 

Delight was onra 

My Lord begrudged a parting e*en of hours. 

Without him now my eyes, like clouds, pour raiui 
la loxiely paia. 

When will God grant that we may meet again f 


[*] Each Ood has his own poaoliar v$knm, m fehiole, which might bttranalated by * steed * 
>eroit not that it is not a horse. Tishnu-Krishna’eTehiole was Oara^ a wonderftil blid, 
the chief of the feathered race. Ho was the brother of Anioa» or the Pawn, and the Mm ol 
VioatS, ee mentioned in Song Wo. 87, As we shaHalso see in that eong»Xndim*s vehicle 
was the mighty elephant, AirSvata. 

[*] The nephews aire Krishna, Bhananiaya (Arjana), and ladta. Owing to the system of 
Inearnations and rebirths, the relationships of eelestials are ooxnpUoated, and varying aoeoontg 
are giren. The nse of the term * nephew (i.e. brother's son) here may he explained as 
follows — 

One of Krishna’s names was UpSndra. This Bams is vaiionaly emdained (me WUsoii* 
Hall, r»slae-p«f*ana, iv, 818). Here we may take it as moaning * the younger brother ol 
Indra.’ Indra was the son of Kasyapa and Aiiti. and a yonnger son of the same was the 
Dwarf incarnation of Yitshnn. As Krlghna was Also an incarnation of Ylslmn, he waa onip 
the Dwarf incarnation under another form. He could therefore be counted is the yamigif 
brother of Indra. This Is confirmed by the fact that Divaki, his homan mtffkhm^wnhmOi 
an incarnation of Aditl. Nsrada and Kasyapa were both im cl BtainiiS (ib, i, lit j il^, 
848), and were therefore brothers, both Indra and Kfftihaa being Kinda’a nifliisMi, 

Bat Kirada was not only IndraVi ipole. Besidee being the sen ol Inghms, |m nee 
ft second time m a son of Kasyapa, and whs therifese ti(m Xndm% ImrilMf 11^ 
India begot Axjnna (Dhananjaya) on Friths, tberistar cf Krishna^s Isthar, tasndlfai ip 
that, in this way, Arjnna was both Kixada’s nephew and also Hykbna’s dxat ftomki, 

101, y.). 
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The grove resoundeth wJfch the koiTs call 
And they forestall 

Love’s cruel arrows, when on me they fall. 

0 Lady, wise Umftpat states his rede. 

To it give heed. 

Thy Lord's return to raptures new will lead. 

Subhadra, dear, my left eye is quivering 

SuBHiDEl.— Look, dear. Here is Narada. (Enter Narada.) 

KXbada. — L ady, my congratulations! The battle has been won by 
Krishna, and the Parijata-tree has been carried off. 

SatyabhamI.— A. coept, then, this token of your daring in regard to the 
Parijata. {She decorates him todh a garland*) Your Holiness, please 
tell us in a few words how the victory was gained. 

NIbada.— -A ha! Ruthless was the fray amid my nephews*. 

• (JEfe sings.) 

37. Song (Maithili). 

On Airavata® mounted, his foes to withstand. 

Came Indra, bejewelled, his bow in his hand. 

And his son brave Jayanta, too, hurried forth then, 

With his chariots and horses, and thousands of men. 

On Airavata Indra faced Garuda’s* speed, 

With brother fought brother,® and steed fought with steed. 

To the marvellous spectacle deities came, 

E’en Siva® and Gauri, with wonder aflame. 

With a dart from his bow Hari^ pierced Indra's breast, 

And Gsndiva’s Wieldor® Jayanta oppressed. • 

Then up Yinata’s son, mighty Garuda, flew, 

And Airavata’s tusk with his beak dashed in two. 

With his own lotus-hands Hari tore up the tree, 

And set it on Garuda. Yictor was he ! 

Then the quarrel by Siva was straightway composed. 

And Murari® rejoicing came home unopposed. 

t^] A good omen, 

[•] See Note 2 on p, C3, 

[•] An elephant, Indra’s vehicle. See Note 1, p, 63. 
r*3 Krishna’s vehicle. See Note 1, 68. 

C‘3 Krishna and Indra wore brothers. See Note 2, p« 63. 

r*J Qirlsa, the word used in the text, moans ‘ he who inhabits mountaina » and is a name 
of Siva. 

One of the names of Vishnu-Krishna. 

£•3 he. Dhananjasa (Arjuna). See Note 2,p, 68. 

[•] Murari waa one of the names of Krishna. See Note to Song 14 , 







For the foreet of Yavamui ^ omehiiig the laiidi 
There’s a fire of vengeance, inf ariate, grand* 

There were nine inoamations of Hari^h^ore^ 

Now the tenth hath revealed itself, rig^t to restore* 

To Hindnpaty monarch, the king of ledl kings, 

To the scholar heroic, Um&patl sings* 

{Enter Krishna^ mounted on Oaruda and carrjfing the ES/HjdHt and 
Ehananjaga on horHhach.) 

Kbishna. — D arling, here is the Parijsta-tree. Deign to accept it* 
DHArrANjrAYA.— Friend, Satyabhams, now you are radiantly conspicoouS 
at the head of all honoured ladies. This tree,-" 

38, Verses (Sanshrit)^ 

That halloweth the ground whereon it stands, — 

The Parijata that beheld with faith, 

To every suppliant oonoodes his prayer. 

And all disease and sorrow banlsheth, — 

With all the love o’erfiowing from his heart 
Is proffered here to thee by Madhava* 

You should therefore sing something in its honour. 

SATYABHiMA . — [Makes a reverence and stands up. She sings,) 

39* Song [Maithilt)* 

Hail Parijata, Eoyal Tree I 
On thee I feast mine eyes. 

For holy deeds in former births 
Fate now allots a prize* 

Of Heav’n’s fidr garden thou the boast, 

With every grace endued* 

E’en what the Gods desire from thee, 

Thou giv’bt with certitude. 

When Devs and Dinavs * all combine, 

To do thee service meet, 

How can poor mortals #er attain 
Thy service to complete ? 

— 

p] Begarding Harihara Peva's opposition to the Mnsalinan oosuuestsandhis IdeattBciUcs 
as the tenth inoaxnatlon of Vishnn. See Note i, p. is, 

[•3 The Piras are the gods.and the PinsTas m demons, See Note to Bong Net d sad iwi|| 
to Song No. 5, 
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Ittdn, klmaeli, m garlenart 
The ground' avouii4 thoe toiid«» 

With water from tha Oangee’ flood 
^h!^ assietauoe lends. 

Umspati, the wise and kiudi 
As ever, speakoth sooth. 

Mahe^war! and Hlndupat, 

Know that he telleih truth. « 

NIbidjL.— S atyabhSinR, do you know that a pious gift ofEered • under 
the shade of the Parijata bears fruit that is inexhaustible. It should there* 
fore he planted in the courtyard of your palace. 

Krishni.— S o let it be. (They aU ''plant it) Dhananjaya^ follow 
me outside, and come back after we have banded over our steeds. (They ride 
eff accordingly y and return on foot,) 

sIttabhImI.— N arada, what should I give as a pious off ering P 
NIbada. — W hatever is most dear to you, 

SattabhImI.— But what is more dear to me than His Majesty P 
Krishwa.— Darling, I am your chattel, and at your disposal. Give me 
to a Brahman. (Satyahhamd shows that she is ashamed) % 

Kab ABA.— ‘W hat cause is there for shame P 


40. Verses (Sanskrit), 


To me by Gauri was Girisa * given. 

Puldman s daughter * gave Purandara. 

And, 'neath the hallowed shade of this fair tree, 
Should thy Lord, Krishna, now be given by thee. 


SiTWBHAKi {in token qf dedication, tolemtdy taking Euta, ate. • i«i 
her har^).-1o ia.j I, wlio d^ire to be able to wowhip His Majesty’s feet, 
wit^ut let or Lndrance, from now give His Majesty as a gift toHgrada. 

EADi. Well done ! Subhadrs, why do yon not give Dhananjaya F 

C‘3 Iiidra*B spouse. , 

PI Sschr, wM the daughter of PulOaaiu 

gift. WMU formeuy obeervanoei such as this dedioatoiy 

u to fulfil. * S«ty»Wiia« givei utteranoi to the wish which the 



iraChiR.vf.1.3 

Dsavakjata.— S o bo it. I am s ohattol at iht I^SgsmA ^ &Wa»V 
jottoger liator.* 

SoBEADBl (eukamed, ieiieatat a»d givet Bkam^jaifa). 

NlBiDa.--W 0 ll done ! Ton two, Kriobna and I«iaiiaiijajr< mo mw 
become my bondsmen. 

Both.— W hat happier lot could we desire I 

KIbiba What can I make my slaves do P 

41. Fereet (Sanskrit). 

Krishna shall driva the plough on my broad fields. 
jOhananjay wield the mattock on ray clods. 

Or, moantei on their shoulders pickaback, 

At ease I'll travel o'er the universe. 

Here, in the mianilme, massage my feet. 

Both.— -W e look upon such a task as an honour conferred t^n us. 

NIbaba (aside). — Such indeed is the state of affairs. Ah I This is 
horrible* I Or is it simply some joke of the Creator P (aloud.) But how 
am I to fill the bellies of Him who sostaineth the whole universe and 
of him who is the brother of Wolf-belly* P Let be ! I must sell them« 
(ffe ctiesout.) Slaves for sale ! Any buyers? 

SobhabbI.— ; faiyabhftma, dear, you had better buy His Majesty before 
Bdkraini does so. 

BATJfABHiiii (bashfully). — Here am I. I’ll buy him. Wbat is 
the price P A thousand loads of geld P Or a heap of jewels and precious 
stones P Or the nine nidhis^ P Or the three worlds P 

Hababa (putting his hands over his ears)^^ — God forbid ! 

SATTABHAMi. -Tell me really and truly how much you want, so that 
I may believe you. 

NLbaba. — G ive mo a cow, 

SatyabhamI.— I give it. Subhadra, dear, you also had better buy 
Dhanrajaya before Draupadl* hears about this. 

SubhabbI.— I also give a cow. 

HIbaba. — ^B oth the slaves are set free. Iiady Satyablmmlt How is 
your high esteem complete. 

SATTABHiui. — It is through the blessing of Your HoUuess. 

NIbaba. — N ow what more than this can you dedre P 

C^] 1. e. his wile BabhadiA. Bee Note S, P. SS. 

[•] He is horroHrtraek at the ides of ttestiag Knili&, the tnoamati Qod, iS hii dam 
[*] One cl Bhananjay’s (Aijon’i) hxotheia wii Bhimadiia, who was xiieknaiaed VyimNllKae 
or Woll-belly on aoeonnt o( his enormonsi^petilO. "" w 

n ThSM are the nine divine treamres beleni^ toi:ahe»»thn fodel waaillhi, 

I*] This attitude Is taken by a man who wishas to impress upon hii mind UmIo 1I| stideIdP 
ness of some act, and who determines not to repast it. 

1*2 The chief wile ol Bhsnanisyt (Aijona). iis Koto I, Pt tti 
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All in chorus), 

42* Chorus (Muithiiih 

Haj the clouds make gifts of water 
In the season's timely rain. 

May the earth in every quarter, 

JBe filled with wealth and grain. 

May the king, In vlrtne leading, 

His subjects well protect. 

May the four castes, Manu^ heeding. 

Each proper task select. 

Th* imthwarted study, single, 

Be the Yeds o£ Bralimanhood. 

May the wicked ne’er commingle, 

With th* asseiqblies of the good. 

May the king, his ears unheeding 
From shnderers avert, 

May ho, when rank conceding, 

Show honour to deseit. 

May Hindspat, victorious. 

Live long, a king of kings. 

With wliose achievements glorious, 

The whole wide welkin rings. 

43. Chorus (Sanskrtt). 

May the broad earth bloom heavy with its crops. 

In joy and solace may the people rest. 

May all the Lords of Earth dislributo wealth, 

*Weighing the merits of recipients. 

May pious wortliies never be compell’d, 

To share with slanderers a dwelling place. 

And may the poet's Muse, hallow’d to all, 

Wander, by devious ways, throughout the land, 

^ Till she reach e'en the ploughman’s humble cot. 

CURTAI N. 

Mthot Masu. IntUew th. p>op.„ork of «irte t. 
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APPENDIX I. 


INDEX 


Of all the Prakrit words occurring in the Parijata^hara^a. 


[The references are to the numbers of the respective songs 
following the Prakrit prose passage in which the word occurs]. 


after a vowel), 11 ; cf | 

ji), 11. 

), 41 

(iiw:), i4 

13; n. le. 

V5f (’Wr), 17 (bis), 22, 41. 

^ ), 5 ; ), 4 , si ; i 8 «r ( ) 42. 

17 (bis), SI, 41; 

11, 14, 15. .36; 41; 

40. 

<■9 

( W), 40; W ( W), 16. (?) 18. 

wN ( ’Rsqif U nm ), 22. , 

(3BffT), 17. 

11^ (^: qt), 17. 

W* (qw f^R), 86. 
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W ( W), 21. 

), 31 . 

begrinning of a senlence), 36 ; cf. f% | 
W ( ), 14 

^ (vi), 15, q (nt), 11, % (^), '‘11,37 
^ (^). 4. 

(^T%«l), 21.* 

(^W), 19 

), 36 

wiirt^ (^mBmlvr), ic ( wrw?5), 4. 

), 15. 

), 17 (bis) 

( ^IITT ), 17. 

^irer^ (^P9W), 31. 

( ^irflrtr: ), 42 

t (f^, In t^), 36. 

(?:^), 37. 

(«^), 15. 

, ( 5*f: ), 20, 40. 

WIT (^?«WT), 17 

20. 

(«WT), (?)18. 
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(W^). 11- 

IRC (W^), 16,17; (Ifn;), 16; (fWT), *2. 

37. 

(«lit), 40, (!BT), 16; f¥ (ftf), 15, 17 (b.'«), 

20, 40. 42 ; cf . ^ , 
see I 

W ( ^ ), 16 . 

**^-^* 11 # ( ), ‘^ 2 . 

16- (WW), 17: (^^),- 

16; f%5^ (IW), (?) 18; (imaRT^:), 36 (bis). 

wrwiwft (mmmmi)f 5. 

), 14 

qjT^, see ^5^ I 

(-^imr), 41. 

see Tg I 

(ihnfi!), 42; f%q!9 (ig^lftiq), 42; 

(€^I!T^), 42; (lltiftfl), 42. 

see I 

( Wlirift ), 5. 

f»!TT iW^), 16 

see m I 

IJ ( HWj after a short Towel) 16 ; cf. | . 
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^ ( WR> anusvara), 16; cf. | 

17; (»nvf^)» i7; 

(»rf^Tl^), 11- 
*i*f (siz^), ;i7. 

tf ( ^, after niiu‘'Vaia), il , cf ^ | 

^ ), 41. 

f^ff^ (1%?»T), 1C 
«r,~%wr (^), 42 

9J^ ( ), 37 

^^5 («r«lf5). >7 (bis;. 

^ (^), 16. 

^ («m), II, 15, 16 

( arnirfh ), 42 

^ ( ^!X )> ^^5 9IR ( «rT2t?[ ), 13 

( 5fN54i?rT«n%»i ) 21 

), 16 (bisl, 17 

(%^), 1(3 

( %f wT»?r(5: ), 16 

^ (if^, aftw’ auu&vara). 17, cf. I 

see ^ I 

(H^, after anusvara), 17; cf. g^g^ , 

^ ( 1R, after a short vowel), 17 (bis) ; cf. 1 ^ | 

■W (IJ^, after a short vowel), 11, 22, cf. ijiq, ggg| | 
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36. 

W (*l)i (bis), 42 (bis) 

^ ( »IW ), 42 

( •I*!*! ), 87 

( >rf?fT«fni )> 1*^ 

(•it:), 11 

^ (•rm), 36 

<«riT^ (•ITT^), 10 , (•IRS[:), 11> *17, IITT^TH 

(•ITTTT^?), 41 

17 fiij^ (1^«), 36 

19. (fi|%f^l), 37 

ftrfN> (f%v9:), 42. 

7f«ir (Tn), 11 
( W. ), 17 (bis) 
m ( ). 19 , cf ^XT I 
f?if^ (^:), 42 
IPX ( W ), 42 , ^ ( ?x?| ), 22, 3i. 

?fwi (^•?t), 41 
), 17 

^ ( mv[ ), 21, 37, 42, of in I • 

(I^TifNC or. II. 

(^Tl), 21. 

see %fi{ I 
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% see HIT I 

^ (^), 17 . 

^ 20; (MY, 16: M (MY), 16 (bis); %tl[ 

■ (^), 11; (M)> 12 ; (^t:), u. 

^ ), ^1 (bis), 42 (bis) ; ^ ^ ), 40 

(^^T*IIT^), 19. 

(?) 18. 

3tY?Tl (s^«rft), 42. 

(V>!^), 42 
^ (^^), 42 

(iwffr), 30. 
wit (rtiw:), 42. 

(JTf?TfMf^«I%), 36 

^«l!intlT ( ), 11. 

’nft ( jtth: ), le. 

(^^), 16; 17. 

10 . 

(qf^^), :}7 
^’(tW ( »T^ ), 15, 16. 

( 3WT^: ), 16 ; 42. 

), 37 ; ( I fff^T I KITa ), 16. 

(W^fW), 16. 

(^f^, after anusvara), 16, 42 (bm)j cf. Sjf|, ^ | 
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17. 16. 

Tvf^ II 

(?jwt), 17 
), 16 

^ (^), (?) 18 

(fli), 15. ^ (nw), 37, (Rf^W^), 

^ «k 

17 

RftRRi: ), 36 

), 22 

WRT (RUm), 11 
HRTO ( »W»I ), tl 
W (wqq), 37 

Rfqj (W!), 42, (*T»5Tf5?), 11 

vn (»iqT»i), 11, 42 

(HTW), 4 
). 42 

17 

9f, see qjq | 

«lfR! 42 

»W»lfr ^ 1B«), 16 

(mflw), 17 
RnRBR (iriM)» 16 

(iinj:), 16 
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the 


;rT^ (iWMft). !»• 

f« 

%, see I 

(W). ^2. 

5^T’ft (TTf^*-)» ^2. 

^2. 

(«wiwir.), 51- 

(fft^T!), 42. 
see q< | 

Iff (^), ll,42(tei’)- 

(arT»iT:). 1* 

(^), 37. 

1^ <«f^, after a vowel), 17 (bi<i), 31 : of, f«» I 

|W»B 37. 

^Ntrr (^l^), 17 

(«:) 40 ; m, 17. 

(iraj), 14,42. , 

( ^WWT ), .11 ; ), 34, 42. 

IW), 11- 

^ (w^:), 17. 

(’PUT?), 34. 
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(wt^:), (?) !«• 

W { W ), 37. 

WT%*I (WT^5l)i, 37. 

), 20, 34. 

(W^W). 37. 

(WW), 18 

16 

W«T 16 

W (’Wf), (0 18 

42. 

(Wf%l ), 14, 15, 16 (bia), 17, 22, 34, 36, 37 (bis), 42 (bis'. 

( fhf ), 36 

3it% ( ), 17 

17. 

(^%). 17. 

). 11 . ), 14. 

(«^)» 14,15,17. 

W (^W), 42. 

(W), 36,37,42. 

i*l (lai), (?) 18. 

(-^r.). 86. 

Vtf (W^), 42. 
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APPENDIX II. 

LIST OF SANSKRIT METRES. 

Anusfnhh; Nos. 11, 31, 85, 40, 41. 

Atfpnahandasika; No 81. 

« 

- I I W-V I I I - w- I 

Bhujamgapray^ia ; No. 88. 

W I w jiw 1 

Jndravajrd ; No. 38. 

Frthrt; No. 28, 

HauhlhtvikrftHfa ; No^ 2, G, 17, 19, 25, 27 

^^ \ v>|- 

Sraydhaid] Nos. 3, 18. 

Upajati {Uptndravajra, Indrnvajra, Vamiastha, UpBndravajrn) \ 33. 
UpendravajrH ; Nos. 9, 83., 

I ||v I W W I . 

Varkhstha ; No, 33. 

w-w 1 --llw 1 V./-.W I 



IX.— Major RandftirUe Knox, DUawar 
Jangf Bahadur : A Memoir. 

By a 0. BUI. Bf.A. 

Bishop Heber, visiting Patna in the year 1824,^ notaiied 
that the Europeans there stationed preferred to bury thrar deceased 
friends and relatives in the gardens surrotinding their bnngalowa 
rather than in the cemetery, so that in most of these gardens 
there were to be found funeral urns or obelisks. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that a tomb, bearing the early date of 1764, 
should be situated on the bank of the river which flows by the 
town. This tomb, as tbe inscription tells us, was erected above 
the earihly remains of the truly gallant Major Bandfurlie 
Knox.^^* So striking a monument to the memory of a man who 
was hardly more than thirty years of age at the time of his death 
suggests that he was no ordinary person. At the request of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and of Sir William Duke, 

I have attempted to bring together in the following pages all 
the information regarding his career that can be collected from 
historical works and the ofiioial records. My most grateful thauloi 
are due to Mr. W. Foster, c.i.B., of the India Office and to 
Mr. A. I. lilllis of the British Museum for their most kind and 
valuable assistance in the performance of this task. 

I. — Eaelx Life in England and Madbas. 

From his Christian name it may be supposed that EandfurUe 
Knox was connected with that branch of the Knox family* 

which left its ancestral home at Banfnrlie near Paisley in Scotland 

— — - ■ 

^ Bishop Heberts Journal under date 28nd August 1824 

* See Appendix 1. A copy of the iusoriptloiiiB to be found la Dr. C« E. WOsoufi 
Xtjf of Inmijptiani on Tomho and Monnmntt in Bengod^ Ko. 880. 

• More particularly witb tbe Knoxes of Preben (County Londotideny)* Q{ Aii 
family Dr. George Knox» Bector of Ltiford (County Donegal), married a 
Catherine Koidl»itt^ daughter ol James NeibiH of WoodhiU (Coqa|y Doaiga^ and 
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W 

4(1 leiile in Ireland, Imt as the names of his parents are tiir> 
koovn, the exact natnre of the connection cannot be stated. Att 
'that is knoTvn with certainty is that he 'was bom at Sligo in the 
year 1730 according to the inscription on his tomb, or in 1734 
aoooiding fo the Office Embarkation Lists. ^ As he entered 
'Woolwich as ^ cadet in 1751 and as late as 1761 is referred to 
by his comman^g officer. Major Cailland, as " a young gentle* 
naan I incline to the later date of 1734. 

At the time of his death, of his relatives there were living 
a brother, Lientenant John Knox,® a sister Lucy manried to 
'a Mr. Forester or Forster, an uncle the Eev. George Knox of 
Dublin, cousins Captain John Xnox,^ Captain Mitchelbume 
Knox,® the Rev. Henry Knox (Vicar of Berkley), a daughter of 
Mr. George Knox and two children of another cousin Thomas 
Knox, none of whom are named.® 

Of Knoxes boyhood nothing is known, but in all proba* 
Kility, he, like his cousin Mitchelbume, had “ had the best 
education and kept the best company ’ that Sligo 
afforded. Thus equipped for a profession he obtained a nomina* 
tion as a Gentleman Cadet in the Royal Military College at 
Woolwich. This Institution was created by Royal Warrant on 

died 1795. That he or his father is the uncle George Knox referred to in Major 
’Knox's will ia rendered more probable by the fact that when he remitted £1,000 hi 
the year 1763, it was in Bills on the Company made payable to one Arnold Ktsbitt. 
There is no mention of Major Knox in Bnrko or in the Family Records of the 
llafl of Ranfurly. 

^ In 1763 he is here entered as Quality, -Sligoe, Ireland $ 

IFrade, Gentleman ; age, 19. 

^ Ironside* e Journal (Asiatic Annual Register, 1800 • Mice* Mancous). Thk 
is really Caillaud's Narrative of his Campaign in Bengal in 1700* 

^ Lieutenant John Knox of the Marines, Army L%st, 178A. 

* Captain John Knox, 46th Regiment of Foot, Army Idst, 1764. 

* Of the Fast India Company Service, previously in Major«<}eneral Barrings 
ton’s (Sih) Regiment in which he*had served three campaig:^ in Germany, 

* See Last Will and Testament, Appendix II. 

Letter from Thomas Knox to Mr. R. Nugent (M.P, for Bristol) dated 
Slst August 1756. Brit. Has. Addl. MS, 82867 of 14. Thomas Knux was at 
etne time cue of the Sheriffs of Bristol and a partisan of the Whig party. Hia 
hmSjam seesss tohave been largely connected with shipping, prltbteering 



^ 'SOth AjptiL 1741.^ At fint tli« Cajeto weM attadbei^b* tbt 
^iiSereot oompanies of the Artilleiy and wei>e driSed witA beiBt ' 
tfaoagh otherwise treated aa geatlemea aztd eftea to 

dixmer by the ofieere of the Boyal Begioieiit of Artillac^ At 
the same time received more or less regalar iuJiHbraetteBy/ 
feoth theoretical asd practical, such as was icaloalal^ to insect 
"raw and inexperienced people ” in "the several of iaa&e>^ 
maticB necessary to qualify them for the service of tie Artilleiy ■ 
and the business of the Engineer/^* Their pay was sixteenpenca 
a day with thirteenpence as subsistence allowance, a stoppage of 
threepence a day being made for clothingv* 

Captain Duncan telle us that "when in Jane 1744 the 
E^iment was inspected by the Duke of Cumberland, a disorderly 
mob, without officers or even uniforms, drawn up on tbe right of 
the line, represented the Cadets of the Boyal Artillery ; . . . . 
Next January the Cadets were no longer a mob; they were no 
l^er imofficered, they were clothed, hut they were not in their 
right mind. It may be said of the Cadets of tbe olden time that 
they were veritable sons of Ishmael ; their hands were against • 
every man and every man^s hand against them. They were 
the parents of their own legislation ; a priori law-making was 
unknown and not a statute was passed that had not been antici- 
pated by the offence it was intended to curb. The Cadets' 
ingenuity in evading detection was equalled by their talent in ' 
inventing new methods of annoyance.” 

According to Captain Duncan the Cadets were for many 
years very young, their average age being twelve to fourteen. Of 
their offences one of the most serious was that of bathing in the 
Thames, of which they became especially fond as soon b it was 
forbidden, and of which they could not be cured until " some 
ingenious authority decided that auy Qadet found swimming in 

■■ ■ I - ■■ - ' . • ^ ' ■’ 

^ See Bucbanan-Banlop (Colonel W. D. Jones) qf ihisi 

MUUary Academy, pp. 4— 7; F. GnggisWg, Th$ Captilal 

Francia Dnncan, SUtory of the Eoyal Megiinontof Artillery, 1, 110« 

* Eoyal Warrant, 80th April 1741u 
. f Poblio Beoord Office* Mdh (|trtillery), 17£0«^17S8« 
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The Cadets, it would seem, were of a more delicate mind than 
their superiors, who apparently combined the stupidity of the 
pedant with the brutality of the martinet and so, in dealing with 
high-spirited l^s, were the creators rather than the preventers or 
reformers of oLi habits. Some amusements, such as private 
theatricals, were allowed the Cadets, but it was not a wise policy 
to quarter them in lodgings in the town, of which they appear to 
have had the free run, so that very naturally they were found 
not infrequently in the taverns. Some letters,^ by one of their 
number, Robert Sandham, who joined about the same time as 
Knox, have been preserved. He describes * his comrades as a set 
of young fellows whose most honourable epithet is wild, the 
generality of them bear the worst of characters, being ever engaged 
in riots and drunken broils.^' 

Judging from such evidence Guggisberg writes: ^^the 
early days (of the Institution) may be described without 
hesitation as a small hell upon earth/^ But one is inclined to think 
tliat young Sandham was getting at^^ his mother when he 
wmte like this, as he goes on to tell her that his own particular 
friend was a middle aged gentleman, that is near 30, of a sober, 
sedate aspect with more of the clergyman in his appearance than 
the officer, and soon after acknowledges hampers of ham and 
fowls wherewith to ingratiate himself with his teachers. 

It was however into such a life that Randfurlie Knox entered 
at about the age of sixteen. His name first appears on the Pay- 
list for January to March 1749 — 50, in which he stands 31st out 
of 47, and it is still to be found on the List October to December 
1753. If these lists were drawn up in order of merit Knox's 
progress in the school was not much to his credit, for even the 
virtuous Sandham, who WUs below him in 1751, stood 16th in 
1753. It is interesting to find in these lists the names of several 
men, e.g. Fleming Martin, Martin Yorke and David Blake, 


' Colonel W, D. Joaei, Records of the ISloyal Mditary Academy. 
• Ihidi pp. 6-7. Letter to We Mother, dated 80tli August 1760. 
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wbom be -wbs to meet again ia India. IStea^ ae tbV imid 
wae a very small place. 

In December 1753 the East India Company, being ibort 
of miUtary officers, applied to ibe anthorities at Woolwich for 
nominations. Sandham tells ns that the first chance was given 
to him, but that he refused the offer because-— 

In the first place I should be quite out of the way of prefer- 
ment in the King's service, if my friends were willing to do any- 
thing for me, and in five or six years' time which 1 should be 
there, a war might break out, and by that means prevent nlo 
a fine rise at home ; secondly, I should receive no pay till 1 was 
on the spot where I was sent, and then be entirely at the mercy 
of one of the Governors who could hinder me from rising, and 
even break me without a court-martial if he pleased."* 

These reasons— which, however, did not prevent Sandham from 
accepting an Indian appointment later on *— were considered to 
justify hie refusal, but they did not deter two of his companione, 
David Blake and Bandfurlie Knox, from accepting the offer 
when it was passed on to them. On the 19th December ‘ the 
Court of Directors considered petitions from these two young 
men— Blake was 22 and Knox was 19— 

"severally setting forth their services in the Royal Train 
of Artillery, and praying to be entertained in such capacity in 
the Company's Forces in the East Indies as the Court shall 
think fit." 

These petitions were referred to the Committee of Shipping, 
but as the Records of this Committee, prior to 1813, were all 
destroyed by some official wiseacre in 1860, it is impossible to 
say whether Blake and Knox had already seen some active 
service as the description of the petitions would seem to imply, 
and as was certainly the case with ^pany of the Woolwich 
Cadets. The Committee, however, must have reported favourably, 

^ Robert Sandham to bit Mother, 19th December 1763. 

* Sandham died at Fort St Darid, 16th May 1765. Mteordt of ihi Bengat 

iltlUaiy Aoitiemjf, p. 9. 

* Covrt Uinutto of this date. 
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i|lr m the End JTanttary 1764 Bkike^ tSnoz and one Bobext 
Jlttmatyne ^ were ^^entertained as Ensigns for Port Saint George* 
Madras) and to take rank unmediately after those that 
ime appointed the 29th Noveinber last/’' 

On the 16th January Captain George Meard of the 
Company's s^ Denham having declared his ship ready to leave 
Gravesend^Blake and Knox were called up and swom^ together 
with Lieutenant WiUiam Bishop and Ensign Robert Bannatyne*. 
Bishop went out on wother ship^ but Blake^ Bannatyne (aged 
20) and Knox^ with 68 privates^ went on board the Denham. 

The log of the Denham^ begins officially on the 24th 
November 1753, the date when ehe hauled out ef dock, bul^ 
as we have seen, she did not leave Gravesend before the 16th 
Januaiy 1754, and it was nearly a month later before she left 
the Downs. Delays of this kind in starting possibly account in 
part for the phenomenal length of isome of rthe old East India 
voyages. Captain— I do not know what right the Company 
had to describe ^its Commanders by this title— Meard must 
have been a character*^' The en4;ries in his log are 
tantalizing in their brevity. He saw much and said — or wrote — 
little. Eveiy fresh bird that comes in sight is noted, every 
shoal of iisb, but when on the 7ih April the Denham crosses the 
Equator— he calls it the Equinox — he only logs the fact that 69» 
ef the people on board had never crossed it before, and we can 
only imagine his chuckles as he watched the delight of the 
sailors in introducing such a large number of novices to Father 

^ Bannatyne was evidently a steady and inteUigent yoang man^ for I find 
that when lie was in command at Carangoly in 1757 he asodto write to Robert 
Orme for snoh books as the Hemoires de M. da Focqnires and the Works o£ 
Uonteoacnli. (See Orme 0. V. 48.) He was killsdat OoDjeveram, April 175a 
(Orme. Sistory, III^ 471) and Hloolas in his Memoire» of Governor 
(Orme O. V* I., p« 7S) writes /)f this event as follows i — This is where Major 
Valentin [ i.e, Capi Bannatyne], highly esteemed by onr hero [i«e. Pigot] 
and the whole army was killed. The regret lexpressed by everybody at the 
news of his death, shows how mnoh he was liked, and he most hare been a my 
brave man and a very good officer seeing that even the Governor shed teairi at 
tolosa." 

• India OSce, MaHne Seeorie, Ho, 780, 
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NeEptnne.! He was certainlja good dimiplioariwj lot ISa 
]<^ Is fall of eatries recording the employnosnt bo fowtd 
for his people on idle da]rs in gtin and .aipiaUrann |!noia|o>- 
setting them to pick oakum when he conld find no other jobi^ 
them to do. Outbreaks of scurvy were for a time held in check 
by ‘‘boiled wheat every other momii^ for break£ast^*~-and 
when even this failed “ consulted the three first oHSa^ia concerning 
our sick people and judge it most proper to put in at the 
island of Johanna* to-get refreshments which may be a means 
savinglm their lives as well as many more, which, I believe, 
are beginning to have it.''’ 

On the Slst May, accordingly, he landed the siok atJobannSi 
paying the Prince or King “ a barrel of powder and a barrel 
of pitch as customary for ancbomge ” and complimenting him 
with a salute of five guns when he came on board. ‘ In return he 
was allowed a supply of fresh water and provided with some 
live cattle and plantain trees on which to feed them. Of the 
sick one seaman and three soldiers were so delighted to find them't 
selves on terra firma that they deserted. Captain Meaid did not 
disturb himself about such a trifle. All that he logs on the 6th 
June, when he was ready to start, is^ 

“ I advanced the Prince’s men four Spanish Dollars to bring 
the people on board which had deserted the ship and in the even- 
ing they brought ’em on board . . . put ’em in irons and hand.'* 
cuff’d ’em to prevent their gettmg ashore again.” 

With such precautions for their health and secmuty, it is no 
wonder thait when the Denham arrived at Madras on the 5ih July 
and had exchanged salutes with the Fort and the Captain, on 


'Cf. “We yesterday crossed the Line, about eight O’olook io the morning} 
haiiig Stmday, it was not until this day that, aceordiog to immemorial ouetom,. 

who had not erossed before were ehsTed and ducked. The Oaptaia^ 
]paseengerB were all exempted ; the midriiipmen and my servant were modk 
merrifully (7) deelt with.” Lord Valentia’s Travale, under date 26tli Jaly 
* An iaUnd off Madagascar at which sh^s fraqliently tottidied> 

} See droM : Vegaga to tha Mut 2b 
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been £a^^le^eoll^?lim€Ha*^ saloterf 

4m gan^ he could ^ the next day, enter in his log— 

^ sixty-three soldiers and three ensigns with ail the 
Hompany^s treasure on shore. 

Sixty-three soldiers and three Ensigns he had taken on board 
in London and ^ty-three soldiers and three Enmgns he put ashore 
in Madras^ and his Surgeon^ Geofirey Jones, was at liberty^ to 
present a petition to the Madras Council ^ for the usual gratuity 
of ten shillings per man to be paid for his care of them. 

All this time there is no other reference in his log regarding 
the three Ensigna Probably the charge of the sixty-three men, com- 
bined with the iron rule of the Captain, sujfficed to hold in check 
any exhibition of wild spirits even on the part of the two ex- 
C^ets from Woolwich. For these the voyage must have been 
a dreary experience. From the day the Denham left the Downs 
until they landed in Madras they had not put foot ashore at any 
single place except Johanna, communicating only by boat with 
Galle in Ceylon. Nor had they met with any ships except one on 
the 27tb March 1754 j — ^ more interesting perhaps to us than to 
Knox, whose cousin Thomas had much to do with ships and ship- 
ping. This was a slaver— 

which being near us sent the boat * on board. She'^s a 
Snow, belonging to Liverpool, named the Elijah, William Lowe, 
Commander, has been seven weeks fiom Cape Mount, has 168 
slaves on board and bound to Barbadocs, they have buried nine 
of the Shipps Company a few days ago and the negroes have 
attempted to rise on ^em twice, which obliges ^em to keep ^em in 
irons when upon deck. 

This journey to India was the last occasion on which Knox 
was to set foot on an English ship making the round voyage 
and the after career of the Denham was to be even shorter than 

' MedraeJhiblie Proceedings, 16tli July !1764. 

^ IVom aeeoQuiB of voyages about this time it appears that slavers aud uMehant 
tramps seldom carried more than one boat and often none. Probably the reason 
was to prevent ^sssrtioninport or premature abandonment of tbe sh^ through 
panic during a fight win a ehipwreck. , 
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Hk own, for in 1760Bhe wasoap^nxedby tl>eFiBii|ek<Mil:§Mid 
out of British ownership.^ 

On the 6th July then BandfniUe Enox landed hi the eopinti^ 
which was to be all he knew of home for the reat hf his Iffo Ble 
was given but a few days in which to reouperato foom his foogT 
voyage and to enjoy the delights of Madras, for on tito July 
the Madras Select Committee • wrote to Colonel Ilawtenee s-^ 
Captain William Lee of the Bombay Establitdiment an^ 
Ensigns David Blake and Bandforlie Enox proceed h<m hem^ 
to morrow for (Fort) Saint David and from thence to Camp/' 

There is no mention of the arrival of this little party at Fort 
Saint David or in Lawrence's camp near Tiichinopoly, but if it 
passed on direct to camp then Knox rnnst have been present at 
the battle of the Sugar Loaf Rock on the 19th August, in which 
Xiawrence defeated the French under Maissin, and so have bad 
his first experience of Indian warfare under the great commander 
who had saved Southern India for Britain, bat if he was delayed 
on the road he must have been one of the military called beforp 
the Coonoil of Fort Saint David on the day of the %ht just 
mentioned 

Agreeable to the direotion from the President, the Com- 
pany's servants. Civil and Military, were called before the Board 
and the Hon'ble the Court of Directors' letter * read to them in 
regard to their morals and manner of living and giving due 
attendance at Divine Service : the Gentlemen all requested they 
may be favoured with a Clergyman as it will be a great inducep 
ment to them to give a more constant attendance at Church tha^ 
can now be expected." 

"Agreed to acquaint the Presidency with this their requ^", 

This letter from Court contains the earliest orders, so far as 
I know, for the submission of annual official reports op th^ 
conduct of the Company's servants.* • 

^ India Office. Miteellantou* hetitr* Seewei, YoL 44^ Noa> 18— lib 
' * Jfadrof 8ele(a Committee Proeeedinge of ttuc date. 

* Court to UadraB Council, 28rd January 1764, paragiaylis fi8->6A 

«Ccurt to Madras Council, aSrd Januasy 17$4i, paragranhdSi 
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•s Whimreit Knox may have been ontihtis 19th Aagrusrt, hhr 
Mn^oe tinder Lawrence must hat^e been of brief duration, for, on 
tfi» 11th October a suspension of arms was agreed to, which on 
the 11th Jamiaxy 1755 was converted into a Provisional Feacfo 
Lawrence returned to Madras and Colonel Heron, who had! 
feoentlj arrived from England as Major of the Company's 
Frees’ on the Coast, took command of the army. On the 7th 
December^ David Blake was promoted Ensign, Knox still 
holding only brevet rank.. 

In February 1755 Heron was ordered to march souibwards to 
recover the rich Provinces of Madura and Tiimevelly for the 
Kawab Muhammad Ali. Instead, of devoting his attention to 
the restoration of order he spent his time in extracting presents 
from the petty chiefs, and, being ordered to return to Port St. 
David, very narrowly escaped a serious disaster on his march to 
Trichinopoly, where he arrived on the 6th June. It is probable 
that Knox took part in this expedition: his friend WiUiam 
Jennings certainly did, for a route plan of Heron's march to 
Madura and a plan of that town, both prepared by Jennings and 
dated 1755, are now in the British Museum.^ 

On the 16th Jime Lawrence having recommended (he for** 
mation of two new Companies out of the recently arrived Euro** 
pean recruits, Knox and Bannatyne were promoted Ensigns, 
Knox being appointed to one of the old Companies,® but to 
which of these is not stated. As the only official Betums in 
which his Company is mentioned show him in the Grenadier 
Company, presumably that is the Company to which he was 
appointed. 

I may mention here that at this time the Company's Euro- 
pean Force was not divided into raiments or even into batta* 
licms, but consisted of a number of independent companies, tho 
Councils having no powef to grant any rank higher than that 
of Captain. A little later they acquired this power, but for the 

^ Seloct Committee Prooeediogi, 7ih December 1764. 

• Sing’s Library CSV, Nos. 84, 87. 

* Madfa$ Fnilie Proeeedinit, 18(h Jniu 17ES. 
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ttonce the whole European Infantry Force at any Pieirfdeliiqrj*^ 
or any part of it employed on any partictdar oceatiot^ma 
designated the hatialim^ without any regard to the nnixdier ef 
companies concerned. Ignorance of this fabt has led mihtaay 
historians into claiming the early (exploits of the Enropeaik 
forces for the so-caHed First Battalions. It is ^ however^ clear that 
there could be no First Battalion until a second was formed. It 
is also fairly certain that when the division of the existing oom«<^ 
panics into two Battalions® was made the oldest companies were 
not confined to either of these Battalions^® and so earlier battla 
honours might be claimed with as much right by the Second as 
by the First Battalion. To a minor extent this reasoning will 
apply to later battalions, which, in almost every case,, were 
formed on drafts of both officers and men. from corps already 
existing. This is, however, a difficult subject, and all that is 
necessary to note is that Knox in being promoted Ensign became 
an officer, not of any particular battalion, but of The Battalion^ 
ue. of the European Infantry, as opposed to the Artilleryj^ 
Engineers or Sepoys^ 

There is no official mention of Knox during the year 1756, 
nor was there any fighting of much importance in Madras. Frob« 
ably be spent the early part of the year at Arcot with the 
Grenadiers under the command of Captain William Lee. This 
Company was transferred in June to Captain William Pye wha 
arrived at Arcot on the Srd of that month.^ 

* 1 As late as 15th September 1763, in Adams* QenertU Ordon (B. 111. 664S), 

1 Sad an entry *^Lieat.^ Morgan it appointed Quartermaster* General to the 
Honourable Company’s battalion.’’ So also see, for Bombay Thru Xmttf 
Gleanings {JEasi India TJniledk Bernice Jonrnal, February 18d8» page ICIS), 
the only account I hare met with of the early history of the Bombay Arm}. ^ 

*The division ioto Battidions in Bengal was not really mads untU 276$ Ibx 
the Europeans; see Broome, page 624 

* Lieutenant G. Oardew (Sketch qfthe Beroices of the Bengad Saiine 
page 8) says " at the same time he [Le. Clive] turned his attention to 
inoreaso of the Military Force of Bengal and to this end he enlist^ wm. 
a second regular battalion of sepoys and formed the eorgs an ir^fU Aj 
aid boMiom** 

t UiliintB CfWMilj, isd JOth ftm 
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Qn the 15(h July the news of the capture of Cossimbaxar by 
8traj*ud-danla fell like a thundabolt amidst the quiet deliberap 
tioBS of the Madias Council* Already alaimed by previous 
rutuours, they had on the 14th already ordered Major Killpatrick 
'with a smtdl, detachment* to embark for Bengal He started on 
the 21st July, reached Hijili at^the mouth of the Hugli Eiver on 
the 27th * and on the 2nd August arrived at Fulta^ where, 
though his force was too small for attack, it gave temporary 
security to the band of refugees who represented practically all 
that remained of the British Settlements in Bengal. 

As the news brought to Madras grew and darkened, Clive 
was summoned from Fort Saint David, of which Settlement 
he was now Chief, and, after a certain amount of discussion, it 
was determined to send a strong force to Bengal under the 
command of Admiral Watson, Clive commanding the land 
forces. 


According to a journal,* kept by one of Clive's relatives the 
military employed on this expedition consisted of— • 


King's Troops 

at* 

... 276 

Company's 

see 

616 

Sepoys and Lascars 

a • • 

... 1,308 


The Company's Troops consisted of a Train of Artillery, about 
100 strong, and five companies of Foot of about the same 
strength commanded by Captains Pye (Grenadiers), Maskelyne, 
Qaupp, Campbell and Callender. 

Prom an entry in the Journal just mentioned it appears that 
the Grenadiers and Artillery were embarked upon the King's 
♦ Orme*E Eiiiory, II, 84, ” 

^ * tt M«gg> impoa^ls to wcert^ the names of the officers. In the Select Com- 
•Htm OoMuUatioHt for the 14th July, they arc given as Captain Lin, Captain- 
]:iirateiuatOoawin,LieateaantEtdaaa and Ensigns Vonga and Flaotion. In 
^ P^Iio Ocntnltattoiu tot the same dates they are g^ven as Lieutenants Dngald 


! »^.*^i*** (India Office, Marine Becords, No. 828). 

i <» 1766 . 67 , m, 80. 
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ships Saliihtrs ^ and Sridg^ater,* and as the log of thb latltdr 
shows that she took on hoard 

"Three officers and ninety-two of the Company's Train," 
a nomber corresponding almost exactly to the total numbed 
of Europeans, (i.e., 96) which, according to the Jounudt <die 
carried altogether. The inference is that the Grenadiers were 
carried on heard the Saliibury. 

The fleet started on the 16th October, and, owing to tmfavoirr* 
able winds, the leading riiips did not reach Folta nnril the 16th > 
December. The Salisbury, though not so unlucky as the Marlbo- 
rough, which was forced to return to Madras, had a miserable 
passage. She sprang a leak and was saved from sinking only by 
the exertions of carpenters sent from the Admiral's ship, for at 
one time the water was rising in the hold at the rate of eleven 
inches in ten minutes. Then she ran out of water and the crew 
had to be put on short allowance. At last, on the 13th December 
she came into Balasore Eoads and took in " water and greens " 
from the Qrampus Pilot Sloop, and the Chief of the Balasore 
Factory sent thirteen bullocks on board as a present from the 
East India Company. With such assistance she arrived at Hijili 
on the 21st— Eillpatrick's detachment had taken only a week 
from Madras to Hijili — ^and on the 22nd the Grenadiers were 
sent up to Fulta in a couple of sloops. 

On the 27th December the British began their advance op the > 
river. Though the Grenadiers were landed,* they were not 
engaged in Clive's fight with Manickchand, but apparently they 
were on shore when Clive appeared before Calcutta, which had 
already been occupied by Coote, on the 2nd January 1757. 

On the 4th January an expedition was sent against HugU 
under Major Killpatrick. In this Pye and his Grenadiers* 
certainly took part. It was successful and returned to Calcutta 
on the 19th, the force joining Clive'surmy, which was entrenched 

^ Pullie Seeord Office, Captains’ Lop, Ko. 4S82 and Hasten’ Logs, K<i. IQIS,) 

*P»blie Meoofd Office, Captains’ Logs, No. 784. 

• See Hill’s Bssjrol in 1766-57, HI. 88. 

« Bee HUl’s Bengal in 1766-67, III, 86. 
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alb nertB of Caloatta, to protect the <dty agaiaeb 

iad<^ala who, incensed at the attack on aad destruction of Hogli^ 
was znarahing down with a large array. On t^e night of the 
5-dth Febnuly, Clive raided the Nawab's camp and passed right 
t^urough it, effecting so ranch damage and slaughter that the 
Kawab was only too pleased to make peace, compensating the 
Company for all its losses and restoring its privileges. 

In the battle of Chitpnr amongst the officers killed was 
Captain Pye.^ Apparently he was succeeded by Captain Lin 
as Captain of the Grenadier Company, and on the 7 th Feb> 
mary,* Kno^ was promoted Lieutenant in the same Company. 

According to Broome,* £nox. was, a little before this, 
appointed to the command of a battalion of sepoys, clothed, 
drilled and disciplined in European fashion, which Clive had 
raised immediately after the re-capture of Calcutta. Broome 
does not profess to speak with certainty, and in fact the whole 
matte seems to be hopelessly obscure. Colonel Wilson * points 
out that in the Returns of the Bengal Array, dated the 22nd 
February and the 3rd August 1757, there is no mention of native 
battalions or regiments, and in the Muster Roll of the 7th 
April the sepoys both of Madras (1,402 native officers and men) 
and of Bengal (664 native officers and men) are returned by 
companies designated by the names of the Snbadais, which was 
the usual practice whilst the companies were independent. 

From such evidence it would appear that as the term batta- 
lion was used very loosely for an indefinite number of companies 
of Europeans, so, as soon as the Bengal Sepoys began to receive 
European training, the term hatt^hon was given to any number 

‘Cooteinhi* Journal aaya that almost a whole platoon of the Company'a 
grenadiers were blown up by a flre-iocket (See Hill'e Beapwl t» 1760-67, 
III, 44). In this fight Enagn Martin Yoik, a fellow Cadet of Kno*'* at 
Woolwich, distingniahed himself by^saving a gun. {Ihid, 45.) 

•8th February, according to the Lwt of Promotions in Orme, India T 
psige 3888. A Eetnrn, dated 7th April 1767 (Wilson's Madtut Amy, I, 871) 
0 li 0 Wi Knox in fihe Grenadier Company under Capfcain Lm. * ^ 

th§ Bengal Army, pages 92 and 132, 

5 Jlladirw Arw^f I, 96* 
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of oojupaaiee wbiob happened to be raised for satdi tniauig sA 
the same time or place, or to be collected together for any pantn 
enlar sefvice. ^ For some time longer they bad no Etosopean 
officers peimanently attached to them, just as the Madras Sepoyi 
bad no permanmit European officers until the year 1764.* 1£ tbii 
is correct Enoz'a connection with First Battalim was pnr^y 
accidental. 

Similarly Broome’s suppositicfn that the Indian Sepoys osSei 
their xiniform to Clive appears a doubtful one, for the '' Madras 
Public Proceedings ” of the 28th Ajail 1766 (when Clive was 
not in Madras) show t^t it was Mr. Pigot who suggested that 
if the sepoys could be persuaded to wear a uniform of Europe 
cloth “it would serve at once to give them a more martial 
appearance and take off a considerable <pianti’’y of wooUen goods 
and that they had in great measure consented.” 

The Madras Council accepted this proposal, and on the 16tb 
May 1757 the Bengal Council also agreed when Major Kill" 
Patrick proposed to clothe the Bengal Sepoys in the same way 
as Madras Sepoys. This being so it would appear that the 
Indian Sepoy owed his uniform, as the English soldier is smd 
to owe his scarlet, to the fact of Government having a quantity 
of cloth lying unused on its hands. 

^ How roughly the torm ** Battalion was used is scon by the fact that in n 
Return of the two hattahons under the Command of LteutenanUColond 
l&fh June 1757 (Orme^ Indta XIII, page 8616), the Europeans are divided—^ 


Ist Battalion — 

King's Troops 

t*« 

0 officers. 

215 qMn. 

Bengal Troops 

■SV* 

..4 24« „ 

200 „ 

Tram 

t"** 

••• ^ M 

94 „ 

2nd Battalion- 
Madras Troops 


26 officers* 

272 men. 

Bombay Troops 

t«v 

**« 9 ,, 

146 „ 

Train 

••• 

•*• • 6 „ 

96 „ 


* Bee Letter from Captain A. Preston to Colonel Lawrence (Madm 
Oooncils, 7th December 1763) in which he complains that the Sepoy BattaMdiiK 
had no regular officers, and that the European officers, of whom not all were 
far the duty^ had to take their turns of duty with them, a taih which tiierefim 
MU on the best officers andi in spite of spooial allowances) was aancli disHUsd^ 
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THo retnm to Knox : In a list (^ " Promotions of Mndnui 
Offisets in Sengal from the 15th March to the Slst Inly 1757'^^ 
I find that Lieutenant Bandforlie Enoz was a|^inted Quarter* 
master. The ajipointment is not dated, but it shows that he had 
^l^ltacied the favourable notice of Clive. In what particular 
'Wy he did so I do not know. He must have served at the 
capture of Chandemagore from the French, for a " Betum of 
troops at Chandemagore dated the ISth June 1757 " * shows him 
as the senior Lieutenant of the Grenadier Company commanded 
by Captain Lin. That he served at Plassey may be said to be 
certain, for there is in the India Office a printed plan of the 
battle, as well as a rough manuscript ground plan both of which 
bear his name. From the former was prepared a plan of the bat- 
tle, also in the India Office, corrected and referenced in Orme^s 
handwriting and bearing a note to the effect that it was the best 
plan of Plassey that he had been able to procure.® Ormo gives 
no plan in his Hisiory. It looks as if he at first intended to use 
that prepared by Knox, but being not wholly satisfied and being, 
owing to the death of Clive, unable to verify his conclusions, he 
deliberately refrained from inserting any map Possibly it was 
liis preparation of this plan that brought Knox to Clivers notice, 
tt IS also possible that in the battle ho was m temporary com- 
mand of the Madras Grenadier Company, for though Captain Lin 
was in command on the 12th June he was not present at Clive’s 
jelebrated Council of War. Lin certainly was not killed in the 

^ Orme^ India X, page 2522. 

* Orme^ India XIII, pages 3614— 3615, 

•A rough copy of this plan totih ike earn referenoei nss printed in the io». 
tea JUayastns for 1760, and aslighUy more ornamental one in the Mmotrt of 
keS«vom<m tn Bengal, published in 1780 anonymously but ascribed to WiUiim 
l^ts. ne p^ iatheXoaioa accompanied by an account of the 

“y* 1*0 is Bending a sketch 

Add of battle to his correspondent. If the plan published ’voathe plS 

il7M.l7 ?n “y Bengal 

n 17^57, Vd. II., pp. 438, 434, but tha latter is not Knox» a sketch. 
iiifiisiOi wts pobluncd with hii pewnisszon* ^ 


igiiti but in a Seturn of Troop$ onr Ue JS^peMlUn io 
ia4, ictieS ike drd Augmt^ he is entered as dead»^ l!he su|p|K)d^ 
tion is that he was ilh that Knox commanded the C!ompany> andf| 
as he was too junior to get his company^ his good conduct wa^H 
recognized by this special appointment as Quarter-master. Aa 
Knox is entered amongst the officers at Cossimbazar in a Bettefn> 
of all the Troops in Bengal, dated the ZQth Jwne, * it is evident 
that he accompanied Clive to Murshidabad, and without; doubt he 
must have received his share of the Donation made by the neW 
Nawab Mir Jafar to the army, but I can find no other official 
mention of his name until, in December 1758,® the Council 
wrote home, saying that in consequence of the resignation of 
several of their officers in disgust at Clivers promotion of Cap* 
tain John Govin, of the Bombay Establishment, to a Majority^ 
they had reduced the number of European Companies from 
eighteen to fourteen,^ but had promoted certain officers, including 
Knox, to Captaincies, with dBEect from the 1st September 1758. 

About the same time Clive determined on that noble step of 
sending Colonel Porde to Masulipatam ® 

It is not easy to determine* the exact position held by Knox 
in Porde^b army. According to Broome he commanded the 1st 
Battalion of Bengal Native Infantry, Captain Maclean com- 
manding the 2nd, and the Madras Sepoys being commanded by 
Native Commandants. In the battle of Condore it is said that 
Knox commanded the right wing, which was composed of the 
1st Bengal Native Infantry and half of the JMadras Sepoys, 
and in a letter dated the 16th June 1758 Porde told Clive that 
the signal feu the assault on Masulipatam was given by Captain ' 
Knox, who had been ordered to make a false attack 
with iis battalion of sepoys 

1 Captain Lin died in June 1767 (1. O. Home JSIisc. 90, p. 16) but whether 

before or after Plassey I do not know. * 

9 S)rme, India XIII., 13637 — ^9. 

» Council to Court, Slat December 1768, paras. 136, 137. 

* It will be observed that there is no mention of European Battalion, at 
date, in spite of the large number of oompauies. 

» Court to Council Bengal, let April 1760, paragraph 136* 

• Orme, 0. V. 292, p. 78. 
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On tlxe other hand there exists an account of his own services 
hy one Timma Naig, a Madras Native Officer, in which he 
says 

Afterwards Colonel Forde with two battalions of Sepoys, 
four hundred Europeans and Captain Knox's Battalion, proceeded 
by sea to Vizagapatam and marched towards Masulipatam." ^ 
There is nothing in this account to show of what Captain 
Knox's Battalion consisted- Was it the Madras Sepoys, or was 
it a mixed body of Europeans and Sepoys ? That he was officially 
in command of a ^omp.iny of Europeans is absolutely certain, for 
in a Xist of militci>ry and artillery entertained and received 
from let October to tie 6ti November 1758^ the names of re- 
cruits for Captain Knox's Company are all names of Europeans, 
The conclusion I come to is that Knox was nominally present as 
being in command of his company of Europeans, but that Forde 
selected him and Maclean as the two officers best suited to 
handle the Sepoys, and divided(the whole of the latter between 
them. * It must be remembered that Forde was very badly 
supported by his second-in-command, Captain Callender, whom 
it was necessary to keep under his own eye in order to prevent 
his spreading discouragement amongst the officers and men, 
whilst the appointment of a junior Captain like Knox to the 
impopularpost of Commandant of sepoys^ could excite no jealousy, 
though it provided Forde with a capably commanded force for 
detached duty.^ 

• The Old Qepoy Oficert Englisli Historical Review, 1013, p, 607, 

sOrtne, India XIII., p. 8660. 

•In a Metum of the Troope sent on command under Colonel FordSf 21st 
fieplemier 1768 (Orme, India XHI, 384i0) two captains arc entered as serring 
witU the Sepoys, but no Subalterns, which shows the temporary nature of the 
attachment of the fonnor officers to the Sepoy corps. 

• See page 4B0-1, regarding the unfitness of many European offlocrU 

for command of sepoys. • 

• a, g. in the pursuit of the French after the battle of Condore to 
mundri, where by a rapid march of 40 miles in about the same number of houxa 
he out off a few stragglers and seized a quantity of booty, and again in tlic 
leiaiixe of the French Factory at Narsipur, which the enemy evacuated on hli 
approach. 
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At the battle of Condore (8th December 1768) 
decision was due to the gaUantry of the sepoyB on the 
wing of Forde's army. This good behaviour* Orme diwrib^ 
partly to the example set them by their English oomtades and 
partly to “the spirit of their own commander. Captain Knox”.* 
Four years later Forde wrote that one of the chief of Knox^e 
good qualities was that the sepoys 

“ are inspired by unusual confidence when he is at theur 
head”.* 

Possibly this confidence was due not merely to Knox's gallan- 
try but to the fact that he was never wounded and so appetoed to 
be the bearer of a charmed life. However it was caused, it made 
it an easy matter for Forde to find recruits, and he wrote to 
Clive ! “ £f L had money and arms I could got men (sepoys) 
enough, but not so good as my own, but, at least, as good as 
any in the country and, further, when the army, which had 
arrived before Masulipatam on the 6th March 1759, found 
itself short of stores and provisions and its ^my heavily in arrears^ 
and yet called upon to besiege a strongly fortified place held by a 
gan'ison whose numbers exceeded its own, it was the Europeans 
and not the Sepoys who mutinied. 

Forde managed to quell this outbreak, but the state of 
affairs grew so bad that he must either storm the place at once or 
retire. Apparently only a single attack* was possible, thus adding 
very greatly to the risk of what seemed at the best but a mad 
adventure, when Captain Yorke's native servant, who knew tho 
country, informed him that it was possible to ford the mandi 
which protected a good portion of the walls. Yorke had been 
a felldW Cadet of Knox at Woolwich, and asked his assistanee 
in testing the truth of his servant's story. The two 

‘ Orme, History III., 1781. * 

* Forde to Mr. Secretary James, 7th Mwwh 1762. India Office, MttetlkmtoM 

Beotivii, Vol.i^ page 94a. 

* Fords to Clive, 2Sth Jannary 1769, Ormt O. V. 292, p. 40* 

«Forde'snat!Te allies were, it is tnw, ordered ta iwiksa divenfattidmf tie 

ansewsy bat tlii* ouhsrdiy be taken iaW aceoaot. 
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with a naniber of sepoys, dressed* to look like coolieff* 
mttudSy crossed the marsh by night without the enemy* 
peieeiring them. This being reported to Forde, he ordered 
Knox with his sepoys to make a false attack across the 
marsh in order to divert attention from the main assault. 
Though he was unable to force an entrance, Knox's diversion 
off such a number of the enemy that the work of the 
Kuiopeans was greatly facilitated, and on the morning of the 
8th April 1750 Masulipatam was in British hands. 

The delay in distributing prize<aoney and the fact that their 
pay was in arrears at last exhausted the patience of the sepoys. 
On the 2nd July they mutinied, but the outbreak was speedily* 
quelled, Forde blowing two of the ringleaders from the guns. 
Apparently the mutineers were Madras and not Bengal Sepoys.®' 
All danger from the French being now disposed of, both 
Bengal and Madras demanded the serviees of Forde and his 
soldiers. He preferred to obey Clive, and so, whilst sending 
the Madras sepoys to their own Presidency, he ordered the 
remainder of his army to return to Bengal by land under the 
command of Captain Fischer, Captain Maclean commanding 
all the sepoys. He himself, taking Captain Knox with him, 
returned by sea, in the Leopard Snow, and arrived in Calcutta 
in November. 


Ill— The Dutch and Patna Campaions. 

Forde had left Masulipatam in a very bad state of health, but 
neither this nor the fact that the Court of Directors, instead of 
confinmng him in the Bengal Command, had dismissed him 
from their service, prevented him from responding at o!ice to 

* * Properly clad to tho skin, in order to resemble black m en naked. ” Ormo'i 
iB-t-rfoiy III., 1484. 

* Forde to Council Madras, 8rd July 17B9, (Madras Public CouncU, 18th July 
1769) “ This is the second mutiny I ihave quelled, occasioned by the want of 
money. I can do no more than represent these things to yon, and if you do nofc 
tWiik proper to relieve my necessities, kt the consequence lie at your door..” 
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t71ive^$ request that he should take command of the fet^tiwllf 
that were in Bengal to resist a sudden attack by the Dhtohj a 
large force of whom had arrived in the Hugli and Were^epstrin^ 
to advance to the Dutch Settlement at Chinsura. Knosr'i 
services were at the same time requisitioned> and he was S6at 
with the larger part of the troops available ^ to garrison the forts 
at Charnock and Tannah^* the loss of which would have cut 
o£E Calcutta from the sea. But the Dutch fleet very cleverly 
managed to evade the fire of the forts^ and though it was itself 
attacked and destroyed on the 24th November, it had managed 
to land the troops the preceding day, whereujwn Knox was 
ordered to join Forde as quickly as possible. This he did on the 
24th, finding that Forde had already repulsed a sally of the 
garrison of Chinsura though he had not been able to prevent the 
newly arrived Dutch troops from effecting a junction with their 
countrymen. Both sides were eager for a decision, and the next 
day the Dutch were so completely defeated at Biderra (le., 
Bhadreswar) that they willingly submitted to any t^ms that the 
Bengal Council chose to demand. 

In February 1700 Clive left Bengal for England, makiing 
over the command of the army to Major John Caillaud^ Mr. 
Holwell holding the Governorship until the arrival of Mr, 
Vansittart. 

At this time the Shahzada^ was threatening Bengal from the 
north, whilst further south the western provinces of Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Midnapur, with their turbulent petty chiefs, were 
intriguing with the Shahzada and the Marathas at Cuttack. 
Caillaud had already in December been sent up to Murshidabad 
to assist the Nawab Mir Jafar and I presume Knox wont with 

^ H. Grose {Voyage to the JEaet Indies, Il» 370) sajs CliTe luul in all only 
240 Foot, 80 Artillery and 1,200 Sepoys, ezclnsiVe of Idilitia. 

^ Charnock Battery was apparently on the left and Tannah on tho right bank 
of the Hugli. 

* i.e. AU Gauhar, afterwards known as Shah Alam. He assnisedi the title of 
limperor on the 25th December 1759, but as in the histories of this time li la 
generally spoken of as the Shahzada, 1 ase thnt title throughoutr^ 










liim,hr ihe UiUtsry Eetarna * sfaow tb«e C$ilbad bad a 
oonpuiy of Gienadiere with hinOj though aaoiher compaiay^ of 
Gienadiere • under Captain Hart was in garriaon Calcutta. On 
the 18th January Caillaud and the Nawftb marched towards Fatna> 
but th^ did not arrive there until the Governor, Ramnarayan, 
bad been badly beaten at Masimpur » on the 9th February bjr 
the Shahzada, an English detachment serving with him being 
nearly annihilated. On Caillaud's approach, however, the Shah- 
zada, who was now besieging Patna, moved forward to meet 
him, and on the 22nd February was defeated at Sirpur, but the 
action was indecisive as the young Nawab Miran would not use 
his cavalry for pursuit and, in fact, for some days devoted 
himself to nothing but his own pleasures. When he condescen- 
ded to ioin Caillaud and march towards the Shah/ada's army, 
they found that the enemy had given them the slip and were 
advancing by forced marches towards Bengal to join the Mara- 
thas at Burdwan, in which direction the Nawab Mir Jafar 
was also moving. The Shahzada arrived in the vicinity of the 
Nawab about the Ist April, and as the latter was supported only 
by a weak British det.xchmont, might have easily defeated him, 
but he delayed until the arrival of Caillaud who had marched 
in hot pursuit. It was now the Nawiih's opportunity for 
attack, but nothing that Caillaud could say would persuade him 
to do so, and on the 10th the Shaliziida began his retreat towards 
Patna which he hoped to capture before the British could return 
to its assistance. 

The Nawab had always feared this move, and, at his request 
Caillaud had written on the 3rd April to Governor Holwel/ 
roggesting the dispatch of a detachment at once to Patna. 


^Soe Bengal Public Cons libations, 31st Januajy 1760 
January 1760 (Ormo XI IJ., 365C.) 


and a return dated 


cue liombiy and Madras troops with the 

only m 1768, I think it likely that there wore at knst two Qro^lSr 

Oom^me., thongh the companies had not yet been combined in bnttalioiu ^ 
• Jiioome, page 888. 







111 th&i ootmexiWlte tmfe :-*• 

** If you please to consent to tbs txiaxck of tUb 
t will oraer it accordingly and must beg leaTd.to i9e(M»nn|QQd 
the oommand of it Captain Knox. Be assured, Oentlein£% 
it is from a perfect knowledge of his mwit and good qnaUtiei 
that I take this liberty. His zeal for the service and his^biliiaea 
as an officer are well known to me and are sodh as, npon tzial^ 
I hope will convince yon that he is worthy of this charge and. 
trust. Captain Knox, having some private bnsineiBs of conBe» 
qnence to him, set out this afternoon with my leave for Calcntta> 
If yon are pleased to agree with my request of his havu^ the 
command, he may receive his instmctions from yon on the spot.^' * 
Cailland asked that Knox might be sent hack with the 
Conncil^s reply as qnickly as possible, in order that the party 
might be dispatched within six days, bnt it was not until five 
days after the retreat of the Sh^zada that Cailland took him to 
pay his farewell respects to the two NawSbs in an interview to 
which we shall have occasion to refer later on. 

Council having appointed Knox to command the party sent to 
sncoour Patna, he set out on the 16th April, with 200 picked 
Europeans, Ensign Wilson's Battalion of Sepoys * and two gnna. 
The utmost dispatch was necessary. The direct route across 
country was too little known to be safely risked. Along the 
southern bank of the Granges he might be intercepted by the 
Shahzada's troops, on the northern by those of the Governor of 
Purneah, one Kadm Husain Khan, who having earned his Gover*' 
norship by servile flattery of Mir Jafar, had now made ovel> 
tures to the ShahzadS. Accordingly Knox marched first to Bfij* 
mahal, then along the southern bank of the Ganges to Bhagal* 
pur, where, having passed beyond the reach of Kadm Husain, he 
crossed the river and marched along the north bank to H&jipur 
‘ Or««, India, XII. 8094. 

* That Knox did not take tho First Battalion of Bengal Sepoye U shown by the 
tact that CaiUaud notes in his Journal on the 22ad April, i. e., a wedc 
Knox’s depaitnre, the arrival of Captain Itaolean wiUi two battalioM ot as^oya 
from the Deccan {Ome, India Yl, 136S~-1413). 
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to Patna. His orders were^ * if FattUt liad fallen, to nuJke 
his way to the English Factory, and, in company with Mr. 
Amyatt, -the Chief, to fall back upon Monghyr which he was to 
hold until the arrival of Caillaud. 

The length of this march is given as 300 miles, * and it was 
made in the intense heat of the Indian April, the roads were 
mere tracks enveloped in clouds of dnst, the wide sandy hanks 
of the Ganges had to be crossed twice, yet Knox, Tnambing 
every yard of the way on foot ® to prevent any grumbling on 
the part of his men, carried his party through in less 
thirteen days. 

His arrival on the evening of the 28th April was timely. 
IPwo assaults had been repulsed with difficulty and chiefly owing 
to the gallantry of Dr. William Fullerton and an Tndiayi officer, 
Shitab Rai, the only man amongst Ramnarayan^s forces who 
seemed much affected by the disgrace of his defeat at Masimpui 
and who was longing “ to retrieve his honour * 

' Knox’s arrival ® being seen from the Factory, Mr. Amyatt 
immediately sent across wine and other refreshments, advising 
Knox to give his troops some rest, ® but this advice did not suit the 
feelings of so active an officer and Knox immediately requested 
that boats should be sent to carry his men over the rivei. 

‘ Caillaud to Council, 8th May 1760. Orme , India, XTI., 3121, 

« Captain Knox pmsued his route to Patna, which he compassed (three hun- 
dred miles) in thirteen days ; a surprising etEort, considering the intense heat 
of the season, and that ho crossed the Oanges twice in his march.” A Narrattvt 
(if what happened in Bengal in 1760. ( Aeiatiq A nnual Megister, 1800, MitotUan 
neeue.J 

* Seir Mulaii erin, II,, 349, 

* Seir Mntagherin, II,, 850. 

« According to the HarraUve he had with him only a flying ^nd the 

main body of his troops arrived only the nest day. 

* “Prom KSmnarSyan's honscilewent with Dr. Fullerton to Mir Abdullah's and 
from hence to Mr. Amyatt’*, where I found Captain Knox, who was an acquain- 
.taace of mine, and there I learned that he had set out from Buidwan with five 
companie* of Talingas, and one company of European EngUsh, which detachment 

having performed in thirteen days a mwch of full nineteen stages, was overcome 
witli Wiguo Ghuiam Haeam Be%r Mtitn^henn, II., 352, 
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''' In the evening Captain Knox embarked with hiadetadbmearfi 
and; ;with colours flying and drams beating; he landed at ^ 
'western gate, from whence he marched with a military look and 
a resolute countenance through the markets and the high street 
as far as the Castle, ^ to the great comfort of the citizens who, On 
beholding the English march through their city, gave up their 
apprehensions about an escalade and about an assault, and said 
openly that now the English were within their walls, the enemy 
'would not dare to come to attack again. As soon as night came 
on. Captain Knox, with two other officers and a guide, got out 
uf the city, and, having approached unperceived close to the 
■enemy’s quarters, he viewed carefully the outside of the walls and 
the enemy’s encampment, with the roads leading to it, as well eo 
the situation of the ground, and then returned within, without 
having been discovered. The next day, about noon-day, a tima 
when Kamghar Khan (the Emperor’s chief commander) had just 
eaten his meal and laid down his clothes to take his usual nap, th« 
English were already in his camp, and whilst his men, accus%|iped 
to the Indian habit of taking their afternoon nap likewise, 
retired to some shady place for the purpose, or were busy in preparing 
their victuals or in some other avocation, the Captain 
suddenly his appearance with a small number of men and miulA a 
discharge of musketry unexpectedly. On the first fire the troops 
in the entrenchment turned about and fled in the utmost eonstera* 
ation, leaving Kamghar Khan to shift for himself. This general, 
surrounded by the English forces, thought himself g® 

had all the pains in the world to make his escape, and it was 
without turban, clothes or slippers. The Captain, having 
away some of the enemy’s colours, then flying on the entrench- 
ment with some other things that happened to be in his way, 
returned in triumph. After such an adventure Kamghar 
had no stomach for tarrying any more in the suburbs of the 
He decamped immediately and pitched his tents in the pWn 
at a distance from the houses, for fear of beii^ surprised in the 
^ At the north-east angle of the Town, 





olgilA In & few days more he fooodhifl place itnteiaAl)lBt 

aiid> qnitiang bis post^ repaired to Gayara mr a mp ar.*'* * 

fiolwell was so well pleased with this exploit) which vesnlted 
in the Shshzada^s retirement from Patna, that he wrote to 
Idajor Cailland 

"The sucoess of Captain !^ox jnstifies and does honour td 
your recommendation and our appointment, and gives quite a new 
aspect to the late desperate state of affairs in the Province of Bihar 
where I think, the force under Captain Knox, if continued at 
Patna will, with the assistance of Bamnarayan, be amply sufficient 
to preserve the tranquillity of the country and safety of Patna 
during that period, as also to take the field, when the season 
permits, to quell, or rather prevent, any commotions which may 
attempted the next year against the Subah's Government/^ • 
But an immediate danger was pressing. Kadm Husain of 
Purnea had determined to join the Shahzada, and early in June 
he arrived at Hajipur, opposite to Patna, where he found Knox, 
who bad been ordered by Cailland to intercept him, if possible, 
with such forces as he could collect. Bamnarayan, hearing of 
Captain Knox’s intention, had begged Mr. Amyatt to detain 
him in Patna to protect the city from the Shahzada, and was 
with difficulty persuaded that there was no danger to apprehend 
from one who was fully occupied with the pleasures of hunting 
and with watching nautches, ^ and furlhei informed that his 
duty was, after providing for the defence of the walls, to send all 
available troops to the Captain’s assistance. It is not surprising 
therefore that the officers whom Bamnarayan ordered to march, 
^ly pretended to obey, thinking that they were being sent to 


*■ NigU atiaoki were looked upon as trcaoliorons by Indian soldiers. So KSsim 
AU wrote to Major Adams, 9tli Septombor 1 763 

“Ernltnotaponthesncccss which you have gained merely hy treachery and 
nigH attacks.'* Sro<me,ZB7, ef. •• The manner of the Turks is not to, fight by 
night, iuKunuch that oome out of their tents they dsre not." llmlassaae of 
Pvtriateh Do* Btrnmaert, 1666. Purehat hit PtlgHmt, VII., 823. 

• ««V JfwtogSeW*, II., 86a*863, ’ ’’ 

• Holwellto Cafflaod, 84th May 1760. HoIwoU, Droofs, p. 66. 

f Se$f IL, 367. 
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oertajfi deaiih beosase he wished to get aid of ibeis. Sooh 
tions did not however inflnenoe the gaUaot Shit&b tHio hsidt 
i& his own onploj two or three hnadted horse and foot--^. 

Hbai had proved veiy active in the defence of Faina. Mr* 
Amyatt and the Captain proposed to him to be of (hepartgv 
Shitab Bai, who wished no better, acoq>ted the offer, and withoni 
further delay or preparation, he joined Captain Knox.'' * 

On the 16th June, at Birpnr, * the two forces were in contaetu ' 
Captain Knox 

finding the enemy so next, exme in the darh to Shii&b * 
quarters land proposed to surprise them in the dead of naght,* 

* Onr people,* said he, ‘ are in very small numbers and I am afraid 
lest, on seeing the mnltitades of the enemy, they take fright and 
lose their senses. I propose therefore to fall on the enemy b;^ 
night ; for I reckon either that we shall defeat or disperse them or 
that we shall destroy his ammunition and spike his artillery as 
well as seize his money. In either case, we shall disable the enemy 
effectually from doing anything.* Shitab Bai answered 'that 
he had no will of his own, that he agreed in his scheme and 
would follow him whithersoever he would lead the way, being en- 
tirely at his command ' Then,* replied the Captain, 'take your 
meal, go to sleep, and let your people do the same, as we most be 
up by the middle of the night. * Shitab Bsi did as he was bid 
and he was up at midnight when the Captain sent for him. The 
oflBcer left one company of Talingas [i.e., sepoys] for the guard 
of his tents, and marched with the rest, under the guidance of an 
harcara or guide, who the preceding day had viewed the road yip 
to the enemy’s camp and had come back again. By a particular 
ill-luck the night proved so dark that the man lost his way and 
they had much marched already, when the captain, approaching' 
one of Shitab Bai’s men, who had his matchlock lighted, he 
found at his watch that it would be daylight within two honrA 
He observed 'that this was the time when they ought to have 

> 8eir Mutaqhenn, II., 858. W 

* Ihe site of the batUe wai opposite Jafar Khan’s Oaiden, w^h lay tiro 
oast of Patna on the south bank of the Qaages, 
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been within the enemy camp; that it was now too late to fall 
npoto them by Surprise, and that there remained no bettor party 
than to return to camp/ Shitab Rai assented and they returned 
to camp. But hardly had they laid down their arms and washed 
their hands and faces, when Kadm Husain^s Vanguard made its 
appearance at daybreak. The Captain, being the first man up, 
got his men under arms and sent word to Shitab Rai to do the 
same. The latter armed himself, got his men ready and joined 
the English, resolved to share their fate. As soon as Kadm 
Husain Khan saw the English out of their camp, he sent a body 
of troops, who plundered it thoroughly and killed or wounded 
some men that had been left in itj as well as some others that 

Were coming to join the Captain from the city Mean* 

while Kadm Husain^s troops, having divided into several bodies, 
attacked the English on all sides. The latter stood their ground 
undauntedly, firing their cannon with steadiness and precision, 
their officers standing over them and directing their fire, with the 
utmost coolness and intrepidity. Shitab Rai was doing the same 
on his side ; ho was animating his men to do their duty, and 
whenever the enemy attempted to approach too near, they were 
constantly repulsed by Shitab Rai^s advancing on them, or by 
[his] being occasionally assisted by some cannon shot directed 
from the English line against those that pressed upon him. 
The engagement was maintained on both sides in this manner as 
late as twelve o^clock : at this time MirAfzyl, General to the 
enemy’s troops, received orders from his master to form the whole 
army into two bodies and to attack at once on both sidesk 
But as they had already observed that in this manner they had 
lost an infinity of horses by the English cannon-balls, they aU 
alighted and marched up on foot : and now the cannon ceasing on 
both sides the engagement went on with musket firing only/*’^ 
Meanwliile the friends of the English were waiting anxiously 
in the city. Too far off to see what was actually happenings 
dome of them were misled by the arrival of fugitives from the 
^ Sett Mutashrin IX, 558-360, 
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€9«mp into thinking that Captain Knox had been defeated 5 othewi 
judging from their incoherent atatements said that these mmi^ 
knew nothing about the actual battle and decla|ed that the con** 
tinned firing showed that the English were at least holding their 
own. It was not until the erening that a messenger arrived to 
inform Mr. Amyatt that all was well and the enemy in full flight. 
Such news appeared to be too good to be true and even when 
Captain Knox and Shitab Eai themselves came in ^ covered with 
dust and sweat ^ most people thought from their appearance 
that they were fugitives and not victors. 

The Captain then gave some detail of the battle and paid 
the greatest encomiums to Shitab Eai^s zeal, activity and valour. 
He exclaimed several times * This is a real Nawab ; I never saw 
such a Nawab in my life ^ 

Caillaud^s official account of this engagement is slightly 
amplified in his Narrative,^ from which I may quote as follows 
Kadam Husain • . • . approached very near the place (almost 
opposite Patna) where Captain Knox lay. Sensible that his 
junction with the Prince depended on his passing this body, her 
cause he was certain that the least delay would bring Colonel 
Caillaud* (who kept boats with him, and his troops ready to cross 
at a moments warning) ui>on his rear ; he determined to attack 
Captain Knox who being a young gentleman® of remarkable 
gallantry and eminent for his military services, and as ardent 
on his part to come to an action, on the 16 th of June a very 
warm one ensued. 

^Seir Muiaqherin, II., 861. 

^Ihid* The friendship between Knox and Shitab Bai was brohen only by 
death. The Catalogue of Persian Record* at Calcutta includes one from Shitfih 
Bai, dated 25th January 1764. Knox died on the 28th. 

Narraiice of what happened in Bengal in 1760 (Asiatic Annual Regie^ 
ter, 1800, Miscellaneous). 

*CaiIlaud*8 brevot as Colonel in the Bast IndiSs reached India in August 1760. 

Public Consultations, 25th August,) 

i^Tho expression * young gentleman^ is worth notice, as it explains CaUlaod^S 
great emphasis on Knox's good qualities whenever he recommended him for a ydit 
of responsibility to men like the Governor and Members of Council, who would 
certainly know that ho was young, but who might not know his abillly* 
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■ -^Oai^n Knox, with only two handled Europeans, one hal- 
of sepoys, five field-pieces and about three hundred horse, 
Mmself for six hours, opposed to an army of twelve 
men, with thirty pieces of cannon ; he was surrounded 
the whole time, but discovering the apparent superiority of the 
enemy, who were never before imagined to be so numerous, he 
possessed him^lf of a very strong and advantageous post and 
walrtTig an excellent disposition of his men, he in the end com- 
pelled the enemy to leave the field, with the loss of eight pieces 
of cannon, three elephants and between three and four hundred 
itiATi killed on the spot. The horse had once very nigh broke in 
upon liim, but by the bravery of his own grenadiers^ were beat 
oS, he lost no more than fifteen or sixteen men. By this 
repulse ‘Kadm Husain Khan, stopt in his progress towards the 
Prince, was ^obliged now to take a contrary road, and fled north- 
ward into the district of Bettiah.'*'’ 

About a week after Caillaud joined Knox. According to the 
Ifarrative,^ Knox was now relieved of the duty of pursuing 
Kadm Husain and sent back to Patna, but in his evidence before 
lihe Parliamentary Committee^* Caillaud says they continued the 
pursuit together. The chase was a vain one. Caillaud’s force 
was composed almost entirely of infantry and Kadm Husain's of 
cavalry. Yet he caught him up and brought him to action, but 
Miinn would not use his horsemen and the fugitive escaped with 
all his treasure, much to the disappointment of Governor Holwell.* 
Jn Caillaud's J ournal ® tinder the date of the 30th June, there 
occurs an entry which illustrates one side of his character 

" Ombooah to Muchnow 6 coss. This part of the country 
is unusually agreeable and pleasing, more like a well disposed 

The Orenadier* most have bees the JBsropease he brought with him from 
•ardwau. 

« Bo also Broome, page 302. , 

* Select Committ^ 1772 (page 169). 

« We mty «y. VMy truly, that we have not gained mneh by this wild-goose 
‘eunpa!^ The Prince and his friends have gained less, except we tosi them 
a Arabb^g or two into their scale. Knox is a brave fellow, and 1 the 

toje* [Le., CriUattd] will finish Eadm Haiain.” Holwell to Auyait, July 1718, 
JsdM Tracts, page 6S. 
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garden or pork than an open eomtry. At Lawhar is a pagoda 
bj the side of a wide and beautiful lake in &e depth of a laiigp 
grove which eurrounds it. A noted and principal reswtenee irf 
that tribe of religionists called Facquiere.' ^Che place from xta 
recluse situation and awful appearance seems calculated for tho 
retirement of religion and a sedentary life.'' 

To impressionable Irishmen, like Knox and ChuUand^ the 
sudden death of Miran on the 3rd July, the anniversary of the 
day on which hy his orders his cousin Siraj-ud-daula had boon 
murdered, must have presented a terrible appropriateness. Still 
more would it have done so had they known that at the same 
moment, though 200 leagues away, two poor helpless women,* 
victims of his cruelty, were calling down the veng^ce of God 
upon his head ; — 

“ O God Almighty I We are both sinners and culprits, but 
we have committed no sin against Miran. On the ooutraiy he 
owes to us everything in the world, nor have we seen any better 
return from him than this unjust order for putting us to death. 
We hope therefore that after our death Thon wilt send 
lightning to crush his guilty head and to exact from him a £|U 
revenge on our own account and that of our children."* 

This dreadful ievent put an end to the pursuit of 
Husain and Caillaud and Elnox returned to Patna, where tfaegr 
arrived on the 84th July. 

Before passing further 1 may mention that Miran had ptp* 
mised Captain Knox a present of twenty thousand mpeas in 
recognition of his services in defeating Kadm Husain at BitpuY* 
He had to invoke the intervention of Governor Vansittait befora 
payment was made by Mir Kasim the supplanter of Mir Js&r. * 


* At this period amnns of these laqirs roamed orut IndiSk Qludam Huila 
Ehan asyi (Seir Jfafajharta, JX, 849) that satiTe priscea often usedtibasw^ 
measengera, their sanctity protecting them fipm interference. Laigwbo^il 
them aomelimea acted in a semi-military capacity. See Broom 441, 44S. 

* Ghatita and Amina Begama, daughters of Alivardi Khan. 
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• Seir Mntaghtrim, II., 870. 

* Caitniar Btriitm 0«rrttf<mimot, Sios, 910, K7. 
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Ota tl»e 27tli July Mr. Vansittart took over the Govemorehi^ 
|t«m Mr. HolweH, and almost immediately the friction between 
the NawSb Mir Jafar and the Bengal Council began to assume 
a critical aspect, Caillaud was summoned to Calcutta, and on 
the 26th August he wrote to Vansittart 

I shall leave Knox here in command, and though I imagine- 
he will have nothing to do until I return, yet I am easy if he 
should, for he wants neither skill nor judgment in his profession, 
nor could I wish a better man in his place.^^ 

On the 1st September Caillaudset out for Calcutta, and then, 
apparently, accompanied Vansittart to Mursbidabad, for on the 
1^7 th September the Council issued instructions to Vansittart and 
himself, by which be was ordered to remain at Mursbidabad^ 
Knox being left in command at Patna in conjunction with Mr. 
Amyatt, but if Caillaud found it necessary to go up to Patna 
Major Yorke was to command at Murshidabad in his absence. 
On the 24}th October Mir Jafar was forced to retire to Calcutta 
and Mir Kasim was proclaimed Nawab in his place. 

In December Caillaud went up to Patna, amongst other 
reasons, to introduce Major Carnac as their Commander-in-Chief 
to the army.^ On the 3rd Mr. Amyatt was recalled to Calcutta, 
Mr. McGwire replacing him as Chief of the Factory. On the 
3 1st Caillaud, leaving Carnac in command at Patna, went dowii. 
to Calcutta rou^e for Madras, he having been appointed to the 
military command of that Presidency, Colonel Coote taking that 
df Bengal. 

Colonel Coote, however,, did not arrive in Patna until the 4fth 
May, and in the meantime the Shahzada had resumed his attack 
upon Bihar, Carnac advanced to meet him and completely 
defeated him at Suan on the 15th January 1761. In the Princess 
service was a Frenchman, Monsieur Jean Law® who with a small 
body of his countrymen, had, ever since the battle of Plassey, led a 
roving life in Upper India, striving to raise a party which might 

^ Ormeg Indm, XIL, page 3172. 

» Orm$, India, XIL, 8174. 

* Jean Law Mmoir& deV Mogolg pigei 464 — 7. 
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the French if erer they should attempt to reowar tibrft old 
Bstahlishmenis in BengaL At Suan he first found hii little 
force exposed, without support, in a very advanced poeitioli^, than, 
when forced to fall back, altogether deserted, Hare was no dioioo 
left him but to surrender. Even this he refused to do without the 
full honours of war. Camao and Knox, summoned to the spot 
where the gallant Frenchman and his few surviving comrades 
had made their last stand, willingly complied with his demands— 
conduct which earned from the native historian Ghulam Husain 
the following encomium on our nation ; — 

It must be acknowledged to the honour of these straii^ers 
that as their conduct in war and in battle is worthy of admira* 
tion, so, on the other hand, nothing is more modest and more 
becoming than thoir behaviour to an enemy, whether in the heaA 
of action or in the pride of success and victory. These people 
seem to act entirely according to the rules observed by our ancient 
Commanders and our men of genius.^ 'f* 

IV, — Midnapur. 

In consequence of his defeat at Suan, the Shahzada made 
terms with the English, who wore ready to acknowledge him 
as Emperor, and made a state entry into Patna, but Kuox did 
not stay to take any part in this interesting ceremony. 

On the 17 th d^muary 1761 Major Carnac wrote to the 
Bengal Select Committee describing his victory, and in this 
letter he says : — 

I was fortunate in having so good a second as Captaili 
Knox, and wish I could have kept him longer with the army, 
but as he now looks on the fighting part of the campaign as 
being over, he has pressed me so strongly for leave to xesign 
that I could not refuse ; indeed so vfolent is his longing 
return to his native country that it amounts to a disease and 
would be a degree of cruelty to detain him.**^® 


^ 69tr Mutaqhenn, II 4i03, 

Select Oommttee January jL761» 
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So Knox at last left his grenadiers.* That he waa not in 
of the First Native Infantry during the preceding cam- 
paign, as is supposed by Broome, is shown by the fact that in 
a JStU for He off-recioninga of the Military in service near 
Patna »a 1761 » one of the European companies is designated 
Captain Knox* a Company, and the Sepoy Battalions are enu- 
jnerated as those of— 

1st Battalion Captain Blake. 

2nd „ „ Tabby.® 

Srd „ „ Lang. 

4th „ Lieut Grant.® 

Knox must have followed Magor Carnac^s letter very closely 
to Calcutta/ for on the 9th February ho put in the following 
petition to Cotineil 

Hon^ble Sir and Sirs, 

As the present tranquillity of affairs gives me an oppor- 
tunity of returning to my native country, I take the liberty 
to request your permission to resign the service, and that 
you^ll please to order me a passage on board the Latham y and 
as I hope my conduct has always met with your approbation 
beg you^ll honour me with a certificate® which will greatly 
oblige, etc., etc., 

llandfurlie Knox, 

'^Calcutta, 9th February 1761.^^ 


' Possibly he was succeeded by Alexander Charopion, for in Adams* General 
Orders, under date 9th December 1763, 1 find ; — “ Captain Nollikins is appointed 
to command the Hou’blc Company’s grenadiers in the room of Captain 
Champion.** 

^"Bengal IPtillio ConsuUaiions, 18th April 17C3. 

• In a return of the Company's Troops on the Bengal Estahlishmont, 21st 
Jojnuary 1762 (Ninth Report of the ('ommittee of Fecroey, 1773, page 608) 
Captain Tabby is entered as commanding the 2nd Battalion of ^poys and 
Captain Grant the 4th. 

^Here he met his friend the historian Ghulam Husain Khan, uho says 
{^8eir Mutaqherin, II., 418) “ After a stay of two or three days at Murshidabad 
I arrived safe at Calcutta, where I went to visit Mr. Amyatfc, Mr. Gray and 
Captain Knox, whom I frequented assiduousJy, and from whom I learned from 
time to time all the news of Azimahad [t.e., Patna].** 

*The certificate was necessary in case he should wish to return to India in^ 
the Company's service. 
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To this the Governor and Council replied on the 11th 
February 

" We have received your letter dated the Wh instapt^ and 
although we should be very glad of the continuance of your 
services yet as we are sensible that you have deferred for some 
time your intended return to Europe on account of the 
situation of the Public Affairs, which heretofore more parti- 
cularly required your assistance, we cannot now refuse our 
consent when the great success of our arms in all parts of India 
gives us room to hope for a course of tranquillity. 

Nor can we omit taking the same opportunity of returning 
you thanks for the long and useful services, which, by your 
zeal, bravery and good conduct you have rendered to the 
Company, and we shall not fail to do you justice in represent* 
ing the same to the Hon^ble Court of Directors. Enclosed 
you will receive a certificate with an order to Captain Moffat 
to accommodate you on board the Latham^ etc., etc. 

Your loving friends, etc., etc. 

I do not know what were Knox’s reasons for wishing to go 
home at this imrticular time, but whatever they were, this letter 
seems to have removed them, for on the 16th Knox replied, 
asking permission to withdraw his resignation, he having on the 
14th started for Midnapur. 

One of the conditions of the agreement between Mir KSsim 
and the Council was the cession of the Provinces of Burdwan 
Midnapur and Chittagong to the Company.' Of these Provinces 
Midnapur was especially a dangerous gift, being constantly 
threatened by the Marathas under their leader Sheobhat at 
Cuttack and in a constant state of disturbance owing to the 
turbulence of the local zamindars. On the 18th December 1760 
Mr, John Johnstone,^ an old acquaintance of Knox, was sent 
by the Council 

' See Broome, page 310. 

* tIoLn Jolinstoue sorted for a time in the ArtlUery joining Clivers foioe in the 
• march on Calcutta in 1766. He was present and was wounded at Coudore in 1768, 
though then serving in a civil capacity. 
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To onqniie into the nature of the g^Tenun^ot aiid ptoAiolB 
<if iibst province latcfy gtanied to the Company.'*^* 

Hie study of the province was evidently pursued under 
difficulties, for on the 2dth January he wrote to the Governor 
Hon'ble Sir,— Surrounded by a numerous army, without 
• friend to help us, you may guess the fate of this party without 
n speedy relief by Major Yorke or [Lieutenant] White/' 

This letter must have arrived in Calcutta about the same 
time as Enox, the very man whom the Council would be 
iikely to choose for handling such a situation, and who would 
bo willing to accept it as giving him at once a separate com- 
mand and the chance of coming to the rescue of an old friend. 
No doubt he was consulted privately, for on the 13th February 
Council wrote to Mr. Johnstone : — 

“We purpose to send Captain Knox with a small addition of 
Europeans and sepoys to command the whole under you” (the 
military were always placed under the orders of Civil Chiefs 
at this time) “ and we hope you will then be able to reduce all 
the zamindars to their proper state of dependence." 

Knox, as I have said, started on the IdtL He carried with 
him letters to all the friendly zamindars to render every assistance 
possible to Captain Knox, Dilawat Jang Bahadur,* the latter 
title, no doubt, being one bestowed upon him at the same time as 
the present of twenty thousand rupees by the Nawab Miran in 
the name of his father Mir Jafar. 

Johnstone was relieved &om his awkward position by Lieu- 
tenant White before Knox's arrival, so the latter set about his 
task of reducing the reLuctory zamindars with such zeal and 
success that on the 7 th March the Council was able to write to 
the Court of Directors 

“ Midnapore Province being now free from troubles by the 
retreat of the Marathas* to Cuttack and a good force being kept 

* Bengal Bnblio ContvHation*, 18th December 1760. 

* Ueaning ‘ very brave in -war/ or aa the inaeription on bis tomb baa it 
“truly gallant.” Sea aim Caltniw of Bertiom Cornegendtm, Koi, m, ' 
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iiime tmder tbe command of Captain Enoa^ we inrngina ih» 
mvestment forzaerljr provided at Balaaore may for tbe future 
be earned on with equal convenience md more seeivity tl 
Midnapur/^ 

And 60 efficient did Knox show himself m hie oharaoter a# 
Warden of the Marches that in December the Bmzgal Sdeet 
Committee wrote that the Marathas from Cuttaok were expeotei 
not 

^ to enter Bengal by the Midnapur road, where Captain Knosf 
is posted^ but come by the back of the hills to the Paehet PaefI 
and from thence make ineursiems wher^ they may find the country 
least guairded/^ ‘ 

In August^ of this year Major Carnac returned to Calcuttfi^ 
with the army, which was now distributed throughout Bmigri. 
Knoxes headquarters were at Jaleswar and he had under hia 
orders three companies of European Infantry, the 6th Battalion 
of Sepoys and the 2nd 'Eroop of Mughal Horse- 

His purely military duties were not sufficient to exhaust 
Kmox^s energies and he devoted much time to making a survey 
of his Province. I do not know whether any of the results of 
his work still survive, but Caraccioli says they included 
'^a vast tract of unknown territories^^ and that he gave his 
plans to Governor Vansittart,^ who forwarded them to the Court 
of Directors. 

In the British Museum^ there are two maps of Bmigal 
prepared from material supplied by Mr. Vansittart, and in a list of 
94} maps and plans — none of which can now be identified—givenby 
Vansittart to the historian Eobeit Orme, there is one entitled 
Knox^B BoadB im the Mtdnapiif Province.^ Other of these 
plans, such as those of Monghyr, Gheriah, Udayanala and 

^ Bengal Select Committee Broceedings, Decq|ubor 1761. The HMthae had 
had the impudence to demand the payment of ohonth hy th^ CoxE^ny. See 
Select Committee JProoeedings, 27th Septeziber 1761. 

* Broome 340. 

» I^ife qf Clive, I., 837. 

* Mapa in the King's Library, 2 Tab* ll& (80), (81)* 

J Orme 0, V% 184|, pp. 89->93. 
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SCMilipBtoiiii the makers of which are not namedi may woU have 
ba^ obtained from, if not actually prepared by, Knox. 

In this work of survey Knox was greatly assisted by a young 
officer James Nicholl to whom by will he left all his mathema* 
tiOal instruments. Of this officer Caraccioli says 

Mr. Nicholl went as far as Balasore, and when this officer 
commanded a detachment of sepoys at Blrkul,^ towards the end of 
the year 1762, to prevent the Trench ships that were in the Bay 
from being supplied with wood, water and provisions from the 
towns and villages in the Pipli River, he surveyed the mouth of it, 
according to Major Knoxes directions who reposed a great confi- 
dence in his zeal and assiduity/-' 

His desire to visit his native country must have suggested to 
Knox the necessity of making some pecuniary provision for his 
future, and it appears from his will® that he took advantage— 
as at this time every officer of the Company, Civil or Military, was 
fully entitled to do— of his position to trade in both salt and 
opiumt 

That Knox had good reason to supplement his resources by 
trade is shown by the fact^that at this very moment tho Council 
(always under pressure from England to economize and to cut 
down special allowances) proposed to TadiioQ the Do Hat ia 
enjoyed by the Military since the time of Mir Jafar and now 
looked upon as their unquestionable right. This proposal diew 
from the officers the following very temperate remonstrance® 
signed by 39 of their number, Knox, as senior Captain in the 
Province, being the first to append his name. 

Hon'ble Sir and Sirs,— 

^^It being currently reported that there is a proposal to be 
laid before your Board for reducing the B»Ua of the Military 
Officers of this Establishment, we beg leave to represent to you 

' W. H. Carey (The Good Old "Days of John ay, I., 109). flays that from 
17S0*-1786, Birkul was considered tho Brighton of Calcutta and was a oousidorablo 
station with many European bungalows, of which ouly one, built by Wari-en 
HastSugs, remained in 182S. 

® See Appendix II, 

® See Bengal BuVlio ConeuliattonSf aSrd September I7bl. 
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iiow impossible it will be for an Officer to live in a xnannar 
suitable to his station if that should take place. House-rea4 
and the prices of all sorts of provisions are so greatly inoretsed 
within these few years, while our allowance in garrison remain 
the same as formerly, that it is only with the assistance of what 
little an Officer can save out of his full Bat/a in the field that he 
is enabled to subsist decently the rest of the year in garrison, 
and fit himself out for the next campaign, and how little it is 
that can be saved in the field will readily appear when the 
great expenses an Officer is there liable to are considered, to say 
nothing of the losses he often meets with by the death of horsea 
and the desertion or interception of coolies with his baggage, for 
which no allowance is made. 

may be urged that the Officers to tho Coast (i-Ci 
Madras) ‘subsist on less Bail a. It is true they do, but not 
without much difficulty as we are all assured ; though most kinds 
of provisions are much cheaper there than with us ; their campaigns 
are never at such a distance from one settlement or other, either 
English or Foreign, as to oblige them to carry so largo 
a stock of necessaries with them as an Officer here is under 
the necessity of doing, when an army is generally three or 
four hundred miles from Calcutta, the only place from 
whence we can be supply^d, Patna, Cossimbazar and the other 
subordinates affording little or nothing. Being thus obliged to 
carry so much baggage makes the expense of cooly hire run very 
high, and, for the same reason, the supplies that are sent to camp 
from the different Settlements on the Coast not bear so exorbitant 
a price as they do here, nor will the charges of carriage be so 
great. 

" But allowing that an Officer, by the means of great frugality 
and denying himself the comforts of life, may in a long course of 
years have it in his power to lay by a little money, perhaps to 
maintain a family or to enable him to revisit his native oountxy, 
for which too he must pay an extravagant price e^er he can get 
a passage, it would be very hard entirely to deprive him of that 
hope, as this reduction of Batta would inevitably do ; there 
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}u»i»g nft talf-pay allowance nor any other provision made (as 
tHhere is in His l^jeety^s service) for those who may be rendered 
iiKBpable of serving themselves or their country by old age, loss 
of limbs or other accidents which a soldier is always liable to. In 
India OUT rank is inferior to that of the King's Officers and in 
Europe we have no military rank at all. ^ 

" When these things are taken into due consideration, we 
have that confidence in your justice as will not permit us to 
suspect that you will so far underrate the service of your 
Military Officers as to think of reducing their allowances, 
when they have already so greatly the disadvantages (in point 
of interest) of every other branch of the Company's Servants, 
that nothing but a zeal for the Service and a regard for their 
profession can be supposed to retain them in it. 

“We are " etc., etc., 

“ Randfurlie Knox and 88 others.” 
“ Calcutta, Zlst September 1761.” 

Such a petition speaks for itself, and after considering a 
statement prepared by the senior captains present in Calcutta, 
explaining Captain Knox's mention of extraordinary expenses in 
the field, the Council, on the 25th September, resolved : — 

“ Notwithstanding our great desire to make so great a saving 
for the Company as would be done by reducing the one-half of 
the Officers' Batta, yet having maturely considered every article 
of the above estimate we can find nothing in them more than 
seems necessary to subsist the gentlemen in the field, therefore 
it is resolved that the Batta be continued on the present foot- 
ing/" 

Captains Champion and Bradbridge had estimated that the 
extra monthly expense on field service was for a Captain rather 

^ The Commissionfl granted by the King to the Company's Officers wore for tho 
Skat Indies only* The necessity for them in the Indies is well shown as 
without them the highest Company’s Officers were in cert^n respeotif e.g, 
the holding of courts-martial infeiior to one who might be Comsnander* 
to-Chlef of a Presidency* Sec letter from P. Godfrey to Mr. Robert Wood, dated 
Indls House, 11th April 1759 (India Office Home, Misc* 96, psge 119)* 
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more than three hundred rupees, hisi?a^^< amOTm^ng^46 ahout 
six hundred. He could therefore with economy save abtmt three 
hundred rupees a month when in the field, wherewith to^ supple- 
ment his garrison pay of only one'hundred and twenty rupees^, 
per month, provided that he had previously managed to pay ^ 
original cost of the necessary horses, palanquins, etc., etc., 
and had suffered no accidental losses during the campaign, whidh 
was rarely the case with any officer. Subalterns were in an even 
worse position. The fact that the Court of Directors, contrary 
to the advice of the Indian Councils, insisted^ ultimately on the 
reduction of Batfa led quite naturally to the great mutiny 
of the Bengal Officers in 1766. 

The uncertainty of what might happen in the future will 
explain why Knox, though successful in the present instance, was 
apprehensive of further troubles and why he should now write to 
his old friends in England to ascertain if they conld help him. 

On the 17th March 1762 the Court of Directors considered 
the following letter® t— 

“ To Mr. Eobert James, Secretary to the Court of Directors, 
“ Johnstown, near^Maynooth, 

«7th March 1762. 

« Sir, 

“ Although it may be looked on as an act of presumption in, 
me to offer an opinion to your Hon^ble Board, yet in justice 
to Captain Knox, with whose merit I am thoroughly acquainted, 
I ran the risque of being thought impertinent rather than, 
{^remain] silent on this occasion. 

By a letter I received from him 1 find he is piqued and tallra 
of returning to Europe in case my representations in hia favoux 
do not meet with success, therefore, in justice to him as well aa 
regard for the interest of the Settlement and good of the Service, 
I shall take the liberty of saying something in his behalf, whudt 

^ Bengal PnhUe Oousultation*, 9ih Uwoli 1761. ' ' ‘ 

* Court to Bengd Councils, 19th March 1768 (see Broom 658) and lit Jitt 
1764 (Ibid 555). ConnoU took no action until the end of 1765. 

f India Office, Xinellantont Lifiert M^ieived, Vol. %LIY, jogn M («^ 
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I am aia will be seconded by all who have any penmnal 
kaowledgo of the military affairs of India for some time past* 
Had I a command in India^ Captain Knox is the man of 
all my acquaintance I would choose for my second ; his known 
gallant behaviour on all occasions, his activity in executing all 
orders, his humanity,^ and I will say his strength of constitution, 
qualify him for the service of that country better than any officer 
I know; another very great qualification is his being respected 
and esteemed by the country powers and particularly by our own 
sepoys, who are inspired by unusual confidence when he is at their 
head.® I would therefore recommend it to the Ilon^ble Court of 
Directors to retain him in their service by appointing him Major, ^ 
which will be doing an act of justice very conducive, I hope, to 
their own interests as well as [a] proper reward for an officer of 
approved merit, who has distinguished himself in their service. 
You will oblige mo by laying this before the Gentlemen in the 
Direction, who, I hope, will excuse this manner of addressing 
them, being unacquainted with the orders of the Board. 

am etc., etc., 

Francis Foide.*'^ 

The Court referred Forde^s letter to the Committee of Con*e- 
spondence, who apparently filed it.^ 

The fact was the Court was in a quandary as to how it should 
deal with the grievances of its subordinate Officers in India. 
Ordinary discipline required that all applications and complaints 

^ In the Seif Muta^herin pirticalar mention is made of Knox’s care of tho 
enemy wounded after his victory at Birpur, and almost immediately after his 
appointment as commander of tho sepoys by Major Adams, one’ of his first 
actions was to secure proper medical treatment for tho men, who, iapparently, 
been neglected by the Army Surgeons, (Adams’ General Orders, B. M. 2049, 
under date 29th July 1763.) 

* These are not tho terms one would use of a more battalion commander. 

® The same request seems ft have been made by Olivo. « Ue [ue, Clive] was 
also very anxious to obtain a majority for Captain Knox, who, independent of 
bis sorvicos under him, had on several Uto occasions [i.o. tho relief of Patna and 
defeat of Kadm Husain] established a reputation for skill and gallantry superior 
to any one of his standing in India.^^ Malcolm : Life of Clive, II., 201. 

t Court Minutes, I7th MHrch 1762. 
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should be submitted through official superiors and thefof^^sidentml 
councils, ordinary common-sense made it clear that everything 
that was so submitted to the Court would »reach it4u a form 
which would preclude the applicant or complainant from receiviiig 
any satisfaction. Accordingly, as no such thing as furlot^lh^ 
to England then existed, officers, both civil and military, wrote 
home to their friends, who had influence with the Directors or, in 
the last resort, resigned their posts and came home, where they^ 
besieged the Court with their clamours. Where their friends, 
like Forde, had little influence, their applications were simply 
shelved. The Court now tried to get rid of the officers who had 
resigned in order to claim redress in person. Towards the end 
of 1761 the Directors wrote to Bengal as follows 

Officers throwing up their commissions in order for their 
coming to England to make their application to us for 
redress of grievances, either real or imaginary, and to be re- 
admitted into tho service, is the occasion of infinite difficulty 
and trouble, and therefore must as much as possible be prevented, 
in order to which we direct that if any officer apprehends he is 
aggrieved ho must lay his case before you for your determination, 
which is to be the result of a candid and impartial enquiry,* but 
if there should be anything therein of such nature as cannot be 
determined by you, such case in all its circumstances must be 
represented and referred to our decision, in the meantime he 
must continue in the service, if you think proper, or at least stay 
in India until our directions can be sent thereon for if he comes 
to England we shall look upon his resignation as an effectual 
bar against his being employed again. You are to give Notice 
of these Directions from time to time to all our officers that they 
may know what they are to trust to/*^^ 

In other words all access to the unjust judge was to be barred 
again t the importunate widow, and it was, perhaps, just as well 

1 Tbeso words imply an uneasy consciousness oti the part of tho Court t)ait 
grievances of officers did not always receive fair consideration hy tho loesd 
authorities. 

3 Court to Bengal, 2drd December 1761, para. 46. 
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iiwt Sodcdid not oome home to press his olaims ot a time tshen 
the Oomi was in snoh a frame of mind. 

Sometimes, however, the Court received re^sts of a m<»o 
ptfuming nature than the complaints above referred to, and such 
was one which does equal |honour to both the writer and to 
Eandfnrlie Knox. It is as follows t— - 

« L<mdon, 3rd November 1762, 

f Hon'ble Sirs, 

"Being informed by Mr. Secretary James that there is some 
doubt in respect to my rank and Captain Knox's, now in Bengal 
I give up my pretensions in his favour, .intreating that my 
Commission may bare [etc] date the following day after Captain 
Knox's. 

“ I am etc., etc., 

" W. Jennings".^ 

Jennings had been a fellow Cadet of Knox at Woolwich, had 
probably served with him in Madras and had certainly fought 
under Clive at Chitpur, Chandemagore and Plassey.* 

Whilst in England Knox was thus loyally supported by his 
friends, he was himself in India called upon to stand by his old 
friend and commander Colonel Caillaud.^ It will be remem- 
bered that before he started for the relief of Patna he was taken 
by Caillaud to pay his farewell respects to the two Nawabs. A 
•story went home to the Court of Directors that, at this inter- 
view, Caillaud had signed a paper offering a reward for the 
assassination of the Sh^ada. In October 1761 the Court 
wrote * to the Bengal Council as follows 

"It is strongly reported that Colonel C a i l laud with the 
Chuta Nawab signed a paper offering a reward of Rs. 60,000, 

^ India Office Miscellaneous Letters jReeeived, Vol. XLIY.^ ^o« 295. 

^ Jennings* generosity will be better appreciated when one remombors that as 
a Captain-Lieutenant be was present at Clive’s Council of War in 1757 (See First 
Fieport of the Select Committee^ page 153) when Knox was only a Liontenant 
and therefore not present. 

• Most of the 'papers in this case were printed in the First Eeport of the 
Select Committee, 1772-1773, Others will bo found in Orme, India, XII. 

^ * Court Minutes, 7th October 1761^ and Court Letter to Bengali 30tih Sep« 

(ember, with P.S., 6th October 1761. 

f Mir Mlran^ son of Mbr Jafar* 






or some saoh Btun, to sereml blaok perwnfl to ibo 

Shahzftda. It is farther reported that this p^rer wao flMtiod to 
Mr. Amp,tt, the thea Chief of Pataia^ for him^ to fdga,J«AAAi ho 
refnsed as a most infamous measure : it is also added tbat 
very paper is in the hands of a Seid in Bengal." 

The most searching enquiry was ordered. ^ 

On the receipt of these instructions the Bengal Cootadd took 
immediate action^ ^ both Knox and Lushington (Cafllaud^s iiiftto* 

• preter) being called upon for formal depositions. Lurdiingtonj 
who it will be remembered is credited ^ With having affixed the 
signature of Admiral Watson to the fictitious treaty by which 
Omichand was deceived^ declared that he had forgotten all details 
of the interview and that he had not acted as interpreter. 
Knox’s memory was better and as his deposition clears np the 
whole transaction I quote the record in full. 

By virtue of a commission directed to me from His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Town of Calcutta, 1 summoned Captain Band- 
furlie Knox before mo, who answered upon oath to the following 
interrogatories sent me by the Honourable President and Council 
of Fort William : — 

" Q.— -Whether (you know (anything of ,a design of getting 
the ShahzadS assassinated ? or the signing and sealing a paper for 
that purpose ? by whom the said design was set on foot and who 
was consulted upon it and made privy to it ? what was the pniv 
port of the paper, by whom vras it written and in what language f 
when and where it was written and in whose presence ? to whom 
it was delivered, and, in general, any other circumstance yon 
may know touching the matter in question 7 

“A. — remember that on or about the 14th April 176()j, 
the Nawab and the English army lying near Bnrdwan, I was 
carried [about 5 o’clock] by Colonel Caillaud to take leave of 
the old and young NawSbs [i e.j Mir JKfar and Miran] in conse- 
quence of being ordered with a detachment for the relief of’ 

- ■ - - • — - . iHj ll K“- i n i t 

^ Bengal Public CoMuUaitont, 13th itay 1762. 

■ Firct Beyort of the Seleet Commlitt, 1772, dire’s mi Watsen’s sri^iM^ 
page 149, 
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tfc»* fome time after my arrival [the visit lasted about two 
houiB] iu the old Nawab^s tent, all the attendants were ordered to 
t!0re. Inhere remained only the old and young Naw&bs, Colonel 
Oaillaud, Mr. Lnshington and myself. The young Nawab then 
iutioduced a letter wrote [on white paper or, according to Mr. 
Amyatt, on goldbeater^s skin] in Persian from a man of conse- 
quence in the Princess army (whose name^ I cannot recollect, but 
to the best of my remembrance he was Bakshi* to Kamgar Khan). 
In this letter was a proposal to cut off the Shahzada, and would 
execute it for the sum of a lakh of rupees, and as he did not 
propose the sum^s being delivered to him till he had performed 
his promise ho desired that a bond jmight be sent him sealed by 
the old and young Nawabs, and as he was doubtful of their 
performing their agreement though they had given it under 
their hands,® he desired that it might likewise be signed by the 
English commanding officer. On this being explained to 
Colonel Caillaud by Mr. Lushington, he at first did not seem to 
approve of it, but the Nawab at that time being very doubtful 
of the English friendship, and as it was not certain whether that 
was really a letter wrote by Kamgar Khan^s Bakshi or one wrote 
by the Nawab himself to try whether the English were in his 
interest or not,^ Colonel Caillaud ordered Mr. Lushington to put 
his seal to it, saying if it does us no good it can do us no harm. 
I then took my leave of both the Nawabs and proceeded with 
the detachment under my command to Patna. On my arrival 
there I found the place besieged by the Shahzada. Some days 
before the siege was raised this paper was brought by Kamgar 
Khan^s Bakshi to Shitab Eai (the King^s Diwan) who was then 
in Patna, who showed it to Mr. Amyatt with a proposal for him 


^ Khandi Eoo. 

* i. 0 ., Paymaster. 

® Exactly in the same way Oxftichand insisted on having the signatures of 
Watson and Clive to the Bengal Council’s Treaty with Mir Jafar. 

* So when Sheobhat, the Maratha^ wrote in 1767, to ask for our alliance with 
the British, the latter thought the letter was a forgery by Sirdj-ud-danla to tost 
their ddolity to their agreement with him. Clive sent on the letter to Siraj-ud- 
dauia as a proof that the British could have no secret dealings with his onemlos. 
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to siga it/ and informed him as that agreonont was nttd* in tho 
Province of Bengal and they were in Bihar> if Eatngar Shan's 
Bakshi should perform his agreement he was donbtfti^ whethw 
the Nawabs and Colonel CaiUaud would stand by thmrs, whish 
was his reason for desiring Mr. Amyatt to put his seal to it. 
To the best of my knowledge Mr. Amyatt never did put his 
seal to it and I do not know what became ot the paper after- 
wards. 

“ Bandfurlie Elnox. 

“ Sworn before me the 17th day of June 1762 at Shahpor, 

“ John Burdett. " 

The Council, in order to complete the enquiry, summoned 
Lushington and Knox to Calcutta, and on the 7th October exa- 
mined them in person and, apparently, in the presence of Colonel 
Caillaud. Meanwhile Lushington had put in a letter in which, 
whilst still professing to have forgotten all details, he said that 
Captain Knox did not, at that time, know sufficient of the langu- 
age to act as interpreter in a conversation of such importance and 
therefore he must himself have conducted the interview. Under 
examination he declared that he was ready to accept the 
accounts given by Colonel Caillaud and Captain Knox as ab- 
solutely correct. One point however remained to be cleared up ; 
namely, how did Captain Knox come to know the reasons which 
moved Caillaud to perform an action which he evidently disliked 
when first proposed to him. This elicited from Knox the one 
point which he had ignored in his deposition, namely, that he 
had hotly protested against dealing with such a fine young fel- 
low as the Shahzada in such a treacherous way, and had only 
ceased his objeetions when Caillaud had laughingly explained tl«a tf 
the whole thing was a trick of the Nawab to test the fidelity of 
his allies, or, if not a trick, that the smallness of the reward 
asked for showed that the offer came frSm a man who either had 

< — ^ " " * 4 

^ Amyatt in a letter to Council, da'ed 28rd May 1762, says it was brought to 
him as a pretext for an advance of money to Kbandi Rao. Ho does not say ho 
was asked to sign it, but probably, when he refused the advance, he was askod if 
ho would confirm it by his signature. 
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Hot tiie iKkWer or liad noi; tlie inteirtionto perform his pmuse. 
Under any eiroamstanoes^ said Caillaud, the Shihz§,d& ran less 
fish by tUs plot than Knox was about to ran in Ms expedition 
to Patnai 

Ono cannot help thinHng that Knox’s instinct was a better 
gnide for a man of honour than Cailland’s quick wits, but Caillaud 
was one of those tdo clever men who like to fight craft with craft 
and deceit with deceit,^ and his action in this instance would have 
placed him in a very serious position had he been able to produce 
no better evidence than that of the forgetful and absent-minded 
Lushington. What justification there was for his conduct lay 
entirely in the fact that he was called upon for an instant deci- 
sion and that he really did not know what was going on behind 
his back except that tho Governor (Mr. Holwell) and the Naw&b 
were both carrying on secret negotiations with the Shahzada, 
his own task being as he supposed at all costs to keep the Nawfib 
in good humour. 

The Bengal Council, having now full knowledge of the affair 
and appreciating the difficulties with which Caillaud had had to 
contend, reported to tho Court that he had acted with the best in- 
tentions. On tho let June 1763 the Court resolved that Colonel 
CaiUaud was wholly innocent in intention and that his action 

^‘proceeded from the particular circumstances of affairs at 
that time, his zeal for the Company’s service, tho suddenness of 
the occasion, and a thorough conviction that it was an artifice of 
the Nawab to try the sincerity of the Company’s attachment to 
him and that no ill-consequences would follow therefrom to the 
Shfihzadi.” 

Caillaud was in England at the time, and on the 9th July 
1763 Mr. Ellis wrote from the War Office to inform Mr. Dorrien 
that His Majesty had been pleased to grant Colonel 
a Commission as Brigadiel-General in the East Indites.* 

1 In 1766 CaUland wrote to Orme: — « My dear Mr. Orme, oor rigid northern 
notieni of jiutice will make us at last tho dupes and fools of the more 
j^ties of then sonihem eliniates.’'>-Orme 0. V., 293, p. 69. 

findia OfSco, MUwUaaem UtUn Meceived, Vol. XLV, No. 167. 
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V.— The Last CAWAioiCi 


Though we have no record of Knoxes work in Midaapnri 
it was probably sufficiently exciting^ what with the cars of his 
troops^ the turbulence of the zamindars, the predatory habits of 
his Maratha neighbours^ the survey of outlying districts and iSoB 
tricks of native traders and agents. Under the constant 
burden^ even the delightful breezes of the coasts which made 
the fever-stricken inhabitants of Calcutta look upon Balasore 
and such places as sanitaria^ were insufficient to keep him in 
good health. So^ when the friction between the Council and 
he Nawab Mir Kasim grew so great as to threaten a rupture^ 
Knox was in no fit state to take the field. This did not how- 


ever deter him from doing so. 

The danger of immediate hostilities was so great that on 
the 18th June 1763 the Council agreed— 

. In order to form a front for the protection of the 
Company's auran^i and lands^ to secure their investments and 
revenues in the best manner possible and to endeavour to collect, 
what we can from the other Provinces to answer the expences 
of the war, that our troops be immediately prepared for taking 
post according to the following disposition— 

Captain Knox with his detachment in the Province of 
Birbhum, 

A detachment of 200 of the Company's sepoys in the 
Provinces of Nadiya and Krishnagar, 

The body of the army from Gbyrettee at Cossimbazar 
to possess themselves of the city of Murshidabad. 

That in this disposition the troops shall march as nearly 
as possible in a line so as to be able to support each otheTi 
the whole act under the order of Major Adams, 

''The distance of Captain Knbx^s present station at 
Jaleshwar being considerable, agreed that whilst the other 
preparations are making he be directed to march to Midnapur, 
and there wait with his party in readiness for moving until he 


ffhall receive our further orders, leaving behind him 




of aepoya and two or three gamttrs to defend the post at 
Jideshwar.'' 

^Fhese orders were sent to Mr. Bnidett (at Midnapnr) to 
ftrwBrd to Captain Knox, whom he was to assist in every way 
with money and all other necessaries. 

On the 23rd June a letter was received from Mr, Johnstone^ 
saying that it appeared the Nawab would attack Burdwan 
60 Knox was ordered to proceed thither from Midnapur im- 
mediately. He seemed to have at last something like an in- 
dependent command in an actual campaign, but on the 8th 
Jtdy Major Carnac was sent to take command^ thus superseding 
him for a second time. It 'was however only an apparent 
supersession, for the danger of an attack upon Burdwan having 
disappeared, Carnac, who had arrived in Burdwan on the 14th 
and reported that he had found everything belonging to the 
Artillery and the Detachment absolutely complete, was ordered 
to join the main army under Adams. Carnac and Knox there- 
*€ore proceeded towards Murshidabad, ^ joining Adams on tbe 
27th, when Adams appointed Knox Quarter-Master General* to 
the whole force. His friend William Jennings commanded 
the Artillery and his prot6g4 James Nicholl was made Adjutant 
of Sepoys. Mir Jafar had again been proclaimed Naw&b. * 

On the 2nd August Adams inflicted a severe defeat on the 
NawaVs forces at Gheriah. His official report* of his victory 
has not been preserved, but in it he ascribed his success very 
largely to the gallantry of Major Carnac and Captains Knox 
and Winwood. In reply to his letter of the 8rd August 
Cottiicil wrote requesting him ^^to accept our sincere aoknow- 

says that "he effected this jnnctioa with the ntmoit ^difficulty 
Oq accoont of tiie floede." Third Mepori ofth$ Select Ommiitee, p. Stls. 

• Broome 376, who probacy based the statement on Caraooioli (X. JM jp) but 
knox was rally commandant of all the Sepoys. 

•ItSth JniyiTes. 

4Tiilihl«iei«ly summarized in the Bengal Public Consultation of tbs 8th JhnyUst 
1963. lionglctters to LoihI Egremont are to be found in the Lomion Bemetto* 
»«t are incoaiplete. Complete copies ei^i^t in tho In^ia O^ce Uioo^MOM ^ 




• ladgemetite and reten 4rartlm>k8 to Major €|ffaa«'loi4ififtl&Bie 
t lie had in that dajr'a anooeaai to CajitainB Knox ,and i^iiMaod 
1 for their exerting themaeLvea eo gallantly in their t |wmfei| > lar 
etations and to Ihe (^eers and troops in genend 
I peraerering bravery." 

In another letter of the 3rd Axtgnst,* signed hy hoth Adw* 
and Camac,the former reported that he had appointed 
Knox to be Commandant of the whole corps of Sepoys * and 
requested that the rank of Major should be attached to tUs 
appointment. Whereupon the Conncil— • 

" Unanimonsly agreed as well in consequence of the recom- 
mendation from the Major as in consideration of the services, 
merit and abilities of Captain Knox, that he be appointed a 
Major on this Establishment and have a Conunission granted 
him accordingly, to bear rank &om the 2nd August." 

The appointnient of Commandant for the Corps of Sepoys 
seems to suggest that trouble had arisen in this body, no doubt 
owing to want of experience on the part of the subalterns in 
command, for almost immediately after Knoxes appointment 
Lieutenant William Smith was court-martialled for discharging 
sepoys without and contrary to Major Knox’s orders, and 
sentenced “ to be reprimanded by the Commander-in-Chief 
before Major Knox." ® 

The story of Major Adams' campaign has been told too often 
to need repetition here. His General Order Book and Lieutenant 
William Grant’s Journod make frequent allusion to the activity 
and zeal of Major Knox, but I shall linut myself to a few of the 
more interesting incidents. After th^ir defeat at the' 

NawSb’s army retired to the ferti£edt lines of Udtqrumla, a few 

* Bens/aiPuhUe OontuUatione, lllih August 1768.* 

* ThSs appoi&tnMnt sppesn in Adams* ffassral Ordire (B. M. 6Q60),,]|i4» 
data 27 th drUy 1768, i. e., imme^ately after arrivaL In his Mte^ to 

tile j7th April 1784 [Valcdm, ]Uft of elivot Hf *07), Clive wfptai— " Tow 
S^ys are already oommaoded by If^or Knox, whose merits I oQnld wiihto,h|T« 
rewarded with a Lieutenant Colonel’a CommiariSn.** 

f lla|or Adama* Qeniral Oriire, Brit, Mna. AddL XAB. 604940, 
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milesfouth of Eajmalial. These were reconnoitred on the 12th 
ftnd 18th August and plans made of the defences by Lieutenant 
Grant in company with Major Knox, * and probably it was these 
plans which Mr. Vansittart afterwards sent to Robert Orme, 
though as the makers of the existing plans are not always named 
they cannot be identified. On the 6th September the lines were 
carried by storm, Captain Broadbrook, commanding the 1st 
Native Infantry, being killed in the attack. On the 12th 
September the Council promoted Lieutenant Primrose Oalliez to 
command the Battalion, which for many years was known by his 
«a.mA This leads me to suppose that he was the first commanding 
officer permanently attached to it. ^ 

On the 27 th September Knox presided over a court-martial 
which is worth mentioning only as an apparent moral reversal— 
possibly suggested by himself — of a verdict which military eti- 
quette forced him to pronounce : Lieutenant "William Filewood of 
the Artillery was charged with writing an insolent letter to Major 
Camac, and was ordered to apologize. He then demanded that 
Major Carnac should explain publicly a statement which he had 
9 iade not only at the court-martial but on several other occa- 
sions, to the effect that Lieutenant Filewood could expect no 
further promotion in the Company's service. A Court of En- 
quiry being granted. Major Camac somewhat bratally stated 
that the chief reason for his statement was Lieutenant File- 
wood's marriage to a lady of decidedly notorious character. 
The Court, presided over by Captain Long * however, thought 


^ Hajor Qnuit^t JoimW, Orm O. V.,4. 

* Broome (p. 886) nys " the gallant CapWn Broadbrook, who had to long 
commanded the let Battalion of Sepoyi." He was 'oerMnly in eommand on the 
let Jannary 1762 (Broome XXX and Sinti Xeport from Committee of Beereep 
p, 608, bnt aa certainly Blake was in command, January 1761 (Bengal PuMio Cea«* 
wltatsoae, ISth April 1763 ; List of Off, Reckonings of Troops at Patna in 1768) 
a 0 thathemnit have been placed in command some time in 1761, and* bad 

theretwe swred in this capacity for about two years onl^. 

* 8|jb Ret^tnept* 
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that Camae was ungeneroos to a yoring man who had been 
undoubtedly entrapped by a designing woman^ and begged^ 
^Heave to represent it to Major Adams that it is th^ 
opinion that, notwithstanding Lieutenant Pilewood^s marriage, 
he may be a man of strict honour and a good oflScer/^ ^ 

Whether this affair led to any unfriendly relations between 
Knox and Camac I cannot say. Carnac, as we see by his corre* 
spondence with Council, was a man of violent temper anda bitter 
tongue, and only a little later we find Knox unwilling to remain 
in Fatna if Major Carnac was to have the command. It W 
amusing to find that in his will ^ Knox bequeathed to Camac 
a gold watch which he had borrowed and failed to return. 

Prom Udayanala ® the British army advanced to Monghyr^ 
The siege of this place, Knox being in command of the opera- 
tions, ^ began on the 6th October. On the 7th the Governor offered 
to capitulate and Knox was ordered to cease firing, but when the 
next morning he sent in to demand surrender the sepoys in the 
garrison refused to allow the Governor to carry out his promise 
unless they were permitted to go with their arms where they 
pleased. ® Knor refusing to grant any conditions, they detained 
some of his messengers and, sending back the others, suddenly 
opened fire on our men, who, not expecting any such salute were 
•not under cover Luckily no harm was done. Piring was 
resumed and a breach having been made, on the night of the 
10th the garrison agreed to surrender at discretion. The next day 
the British marched in. 


^ Major Adams’ General Orders under date 27th September 1763 etaeq. 

* See Appendix II. 

* N. W. Hodge’s Ftews in India, No. 14> is a view of a mosque near Rajmahal 
the enclosure of which, he says, provided shelter for the whole European portion of 
Major Adams’ Army after the storming of the Lines at Udayanala. Hodges al«o 
gives a view of the Bridge, which was the only mealis of retreat to the beaten 
party. From this it is easy to understand why they suffered so severely. 

* Adorns’ General Orders, 6th October 1768. 

* Such terms were invariably demanded and insisted by Rajputs, e. g*, when 
Lawrence and Clive received the surrender of the Pagoda at Srirangam in 176R| 
OHMif JETiefory, I., 244. 
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(kma»o ^ W 9 m now ordered to retium to Birblitim and to take 
comtnaod of the troops in that Frovinoe. The army pcoeeeded to 
IVitea. Here they arrived on the 28th and Knox again took charge 
of the operatioDS. As he knew the place well he recommended 
that the attack should be made on the north-east angle in which 
the castle or fort was situated^ possibly, I think, for the double 
reason^ that if this were taken the town could not possibly offer 
farther resistance and that an attack at this point would obviate 
aB the dangers of street-fighting and the certain destruction of 
pioperty accompanied by loss of life to many harmless persons. 

Patna was stormed on the 6th November, and on the 13th the 
-army moved westward in puijsuit of Kasim Ali, but when on the 
64^ December they reached the Karamnassa River which forms 
the boundary of Bihar, they found that he had taken refuge with 
lus army and treasurib® in the Province of Oudh. The pursuit was 
therefore discontinued. As the British knew but little of the 
country between the river and Bengal, Knox recommended that 
Lieutenant Nichpll * should be sent to survey the roads between 
the Karamnassa and Calcutta. He started on the 8th, but though 
Caraocioli says ^ 

He executed his commission to the great satisfaction of his 
commanding officers and the manifest advantage of the military 
service 

I have not been able to find any traces of his work, nor is his 
name mentioned by Rennell® in his acknowledgements of the 
surveys made before his time. 

^ Broome (p. 389) says he was aenfc to.Birbhum on the 19th September. Bathe 
waspreaeiitat the Ck>art-Martial on the 22nd. Adams* GBneral Orders show that 
he was ordered on the 19th to hold himself in readiness to go, so^ probably, he 
started only in October (See Bengal Public Concultationc, 10th October 1763 
p.369. 

* CaiacTOoU, Life of Clive, I., 323, gives another reason, namely, that the hbvsei 
of the sobarbs approached very close to the castle and so gave cover to the attach- 

jarty. • 

» Valued ahhetvreen 2 and 3 millions. See evidence of Ooionol Munro before ^e 
Beleet Committee (1773, p. 41). 

* Brome, 403 * k 

• J^fe of Olke, I., 837. 

• Kor does BeimeU mention any of the work of Major Knoi, which nsisihly 
thoagh pMticsl was not sdentifioally aoenrate. 
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Diuaog the si^e of Patna pitqweals wete tiiadef% 1^^ 
xegMjdiog the management of the Sepoys idikh creatednlBtih di»< 
satie&otion amongst their European officers. Adaoia and KnOK 
protested etpeoially 

(1) against any change in the fxay of SuhadarA and Sepoyn 
without some other form of compensation; 

(2) against the S^ys being paid by Fa 3 rm 88 ters, 

“ as it is unknown in any service, is thereforea r^ectkmt^^pn « 
the officers who command the battalions, and robs them ol 'jhe 
greatest influence they have over their people ; that the commands 
ing officers having got notice of this {intended fregulation have 
desired, in case it should take place, to be permitted to take their 
posts in the European Battalion. 

On the 4th November Major Adams had informed the Conn* 
cil that the bad state of his health would not permit of his stay- 
ing vnth the army, and that, if he found Kasim Ali unwilling to 
fight, he should leave the command with Knox and come to Cal- 
cutta. He evidently informed Knox of his intention and of the 
probability that the Council would send up Major Camac to 
take his place, for on the 10 th Knox wrote to ask for the 
command at Burdwan if he were to be superseded again. His 
letter vras considered in Council on the 25th and a soothing 
reply sent to the effect — 

That we have directed Major Camac to march and reinfotoe 
the army with all the Company’s troops under his comitfiuid, . 
and that this being the case, there will not remain any separate 
body in the field and we therefore doubt not that he will dteeir- 
fully remain with the army, and let us have a ccmtinuanoe of 
the benefit of those services which have always merited 
satis&ction and approbation, and of which Major 
spoken with the highest praise throughout their victorioui 
. campaign, nor have we, on our part, failed to do him the —.m^ 

' justice to the Court of Directors.*' 

*Thii s^pean to be farther proof that the penauent at tsBha w B t ifBifefma 
oflosntoSsp^Bsttilianswwotooly Toy reoent date. 
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It is i^plbult to see wbat other course^ consistent with the 
lollies of the Service, the Council could have taken, but to a man 
tu|l6iing from long illness and recent excessive toil and exposure, 
this disappointment must have been very galling, and Knox 
eyidently determined to resign and go home, for in the lists of 
Bills ^ drawn on the Company in London I find two, each for 
jfSOp, drawn by Major Knox on the 24th November 1763 in 
favour of Arnold Nesbitt and Company,® correspondents of his 
cousin Thomas Knox of Bristoh There is no trace of his 
hfiVmg remitted money at any earlier date* 

Camac seems to have been in ,no hurry to take up his com* 
maaid at Patna and wrote on the 5th December to the Council 
asking permission to pay a visit to Calcutta on his way. This 
was refused by the Council on the ground that " Major Knox is 
much indisposed, a consideration that did not in the least 
accelerate Major Carnac^s movements. 

Knox meanwhile had much to trouble him. The border 
was in a disturbed state and needed careful watching. On the 
other hand the Nawab, Mir Jafar, had to be humoured. On 
the 22nd December — 

Major Knox received intelligence that a small party of 
horse who were returning from Kasim^scamp intended crossing 
the river to go down to Bengal, ;without asking for a dustuck 
(i.e., a pass) either from him or the Nawab. He therefore deter- 
mined to seize them in the morning as they crossed the river, 
in order to deter other useless vagabonds from coming into the 
country, and accordingly ordered the Mughals ® to march out 

* Lift of Bill! drawn upon the Company in Bengal ^Mio Conifdtattoni, 
26th Norember and 19th December 1763. 

* Alao agents for Knox’s friend Mr. William McGuire. See Bengal Letter to 
Court, 12th November 1761, parligrap^ 102. It seems odd that Knox, who was 
a soldier, should recommend an agent to McGuire who was a Civilian, but the 
fact that Nesbitt and Company were correspondents of his cousin Thomas 
Kuox, shows that this was the case. Dr. Kogers (Qeneaological Uemoin of 
John Knoae) mentions various marriages between the Knoxes of Prehen and 
poople buying the same of Nesbitt. 

* i* e. Native Cavalry. See Broofne^ 430,* Ihe Moghuls who are the only good 
boreemmi is the eoustiy.’^ 
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at thiee in the morning, who laid hold of about iortj horsef, OM 
elephant and one camel, and brought them iru TCIte Ma]0]^ 
aa he had acquainted the Nawab of hia intentiona aisd 
seized them by his particular desire, sent a message to the Nawlb"^ 
to know if he would have them, who replied he only wanted tljp 
elephant and one horse, which he said was seized as he was gcnum 
to water, which by the by we know to be' a falsity. TJhey wet© 
however sent to him. He immediately sent for three more hassso, 
and before they were pitched on by the messenger, he sent^<jr 
seventeen more, and within half an hour for twenty, allegisag 
that they belonged to him, on which the Major sent anothlr' 
message to him to know why he did not claim them at first, or 
why he did not take them all when offered to him, to which 
he replied that if he had understood that they were really 
intended for him, he would have accepted of them. I should 
not have been so prolix in relating this affair, which is mot 
worth mentioning but to show the meanness and pitiful 
behaviour of the greatest of the Mussulmans.'^ ^ 

Mir Jafar, once noted as a gallant and generous soldier, was, 
as we know, now in his dotage, but this made matters no easier 
for Knox, The proximity of the army to Oudh and the fact 
that there were many foreigners in Mir Kasim's army who 
could communicate with their fellow-countrymen in British 
service caused many desertions, for the men had not yet received 
any part of the donation which Mir Jafar had promised to 
pay, one-half on the capture of Monghyr and the remainder' on 
the capture of Patna. More than a month had elapsed since 
the latter event and the soldiers, seeing constant evidence of 
Mir Jafar'b meanness, thought that he intended to defraud . 
them. Of those who deserted for this or other reasons three 
were recaptured and placed under guard, ’ but Knox had no 
power to try them and his indisposition caused an application 
to Major Adams for the necessary authority to be postponed 
Ultimately they escaped without any punishment, a fact which 

* Major Grant’s Jour wit OriOM 0. V., i. 

* Gilbert Jiarper’t Journah Orm$ 0. T., 219, page 13. 
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ttOOi 3 |fttg' 6 d otters to simflar behaviour, aud which may Tia * 
me of the chief reasons of the subsequent mutiny of 
tlib whole body of foreigners. 

By the end of December ^ Knox became so ill that on 
the 8 nd January 1764 * he was forced to go into Patna for 
treatment, leaving the army under the command of his old 
friend William Jennings. There, in spite of the attentions of 
Doctors William Tullerton and Thomas Anderson, he 
rapidlv became worse, and, having executed his will on the 22 nd 
Jauuaiy 1764, he passed away on the 28th. 

Imperfect and fragmentary as are the records of those few 
inoidents in his career of which I have been able to find any trace, 
it is ^f deep interest to notice how they show evidence of this 
young soldier^s possession of all those qualities or tendencies 
which are united in the Indian ideal of a Burra Sahib, or ^ Great 
Gentleman Of such a man it is required that — 

He ihould he noble in form and hearing^ Ghiilam Hussain 
notes his manly bearing when he entered Patna and put courage 
into the hearts of the despairing citizens. Forde mentions his 
string physique and constitution. 

He ehould have the habit and the power of command. Ac- 
cording to Broome, Clive picked him out to command his first 
Battalion of Sepoys, Forde and Adams certainly selected him 
for any difficult and tact-requiring post. 

He muet be a soldier, indefatigable in hie duties and the 
st4dy of his profession, brave, skilful and fortunate in battle, hut 
meroiful to the conguered and abhorring deceit and treachery 
even towards an enemy. His survey work, undertaken on his 
^own initiative, shows his attention to all branches of his 

On the 29th December Knox wrote to the Council that illneia would 
compel him to go into Patna (Bengal Public ComuUatioM, 16th January 1764), 
tuilipiiKOaptaiT Jminingfl wrote on the 27tti December aa in commaiid of the 
army cm that dm, he must have made over his active duties to Captain Jesniqgi 
eometime before. 

• Caiaecioli, Life of Clive, I., page 846. 

» 8m tile AbMDiiboie'(fli«*, Mawtrs, OKtiMMOMl 0«fMiOM'«,CSb*p*w VI. 
deseriptlon of the perfect Kshitriye. 





^;^i||iMrioii, * his skill' sad eonsage -wen aoMen of oomaim tsB^ 
he was lottunate in being al^jrs vtctorions aad in iserer hf^ 
tromided. Ghnlain Hossam mentions his . oate of Ae woittided 
enemy after Biipur. * Foide says one of his good qualities mu 
his humanity. From Adams' Oemeral Order$ vre hidliuinl 
most his first act as Commandant Tras to insist up<m tim Bngliel 
sm^^ns attending to the wounded sepoys. His abhorrence ol 
treachery is evidenced in the Caillaiid-Sbabz&d& episode. , 

Se mutt be loyal and generous to friends and comrades. Ulu 
same episode shows his loyalty to Caillaud, and his sfaaie iit ttu 
Bemonstrance to Council against the redaction of JSatta shorn 
his solidarity with his comrades. > 

Se must be magnificent in dress and mode of life, openkonibs 
to ike poor and to hit dependants, alto a patron or friend 0} 
learned men. That Knox was all this is shown by the letini 
of his will. I have alluded to his friendship with the hin tow^r 
Ghulam Hnssain Khan. * 

He mutt he ambitious of honour, power and wealth, daimni 
these at hit right, yet self-controlled and modest in hit demean- 
our, of polished manners and knowing well how to carry himtsij 
tft his relations with everyone with whom he came in contact, what- 
ever their rank or station. That he was legitimately ambitioas 
is shown by his whole career. His self-control and excellent man- 
ners explain Forde's statement of his acceptability with the 
native chiefs and gentry. His remembrance in his will of mm 
the menial servants who attended him in his last sfaomi 

that he ignored no one, however humble they ntight be. 

Such being the case, it is evident that Bandfnxlie Ktnmt. |Mi| 
one of those who, had life been spared and opportuniiy dEesei^ 
must have risen to high distinotion. • 

* " tin wii iinilfiiiTitinflIj nnn nf ttin hnnli flniil nfflimri lilio riiiiniaiij'*^^ lllj 
aad I«w are bo eminent in all the biaaohee ol the notary piofeiUioa.'*-4hKiiCUjM 
lAft of CUoo, L, 846. 

* 8oir Mntagkorin, II., 868. 

* Author of the Stir Mnfagktrin. 
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Tii6 news of bis de&tb wes aimoimcod by Govomor VMmi" 
tiai, who WEB one of his executors, in the Council Meeting of 
the Wth Febniaiy 1764, and is recorded without any comment, 
but how severely his loss was felt, especially as coming so soon 
after the death of Major Adams, is shown in the Council's letter' 
to the Court of Directors : — 

“We are sorry we are obliged at the same time (as we 
inform you of the death of Major Adams) to advise you of the 
loss of a very brave and good officer in Major Knox, who died at 
Patna the 28th of last month. He had long laboured in a bad 
state of health, which however there is the greatest reason to 
believe was brought on by the constant vigilance and fatigue to 
which he subjected himself in executing the duties of his sta- 
tion.* He may therefore justly be said to have sacrificed his life in 
u service to which he was always a credit, and by the members of 
which, as well civil as military, he is now universally lamented.'^ 

The regret of his personal friends seems to have found ex- 
pression in the erection of the tomb* to which I have referred 
at the beginning of this Memoir. For this they chose a suitable 
site on the high bank of the Ganges. Behind it lies the town 
which he saved from sack by the Shahzada^s army. Before it, 
across the wide river, is the village of Birpur where with about 
1,200 men he defeated an army of twelve thousand. 

It is pathetic to find that at the very time when Knox was 
seized with his fatal illness, his cousin Mitchelbourne Knox was 
applying to the Court of Directors for service, and giving as his 
reason : — 

“ That your memorialist having the greatest regard for his 
cousin Bandfurlie Knox of your service, is desirous of serving 
under him,^^ ^ 

' Coancil to Court, 20bh Febr..a|y 1764, paragraph 18. 

I** Major Knox, who was sick at the beginning of the campaign^ with an 
anexSinpled seal and fortitude, had gone through all the toils and fatigues of the 
Aeld, in a torrid climate without once going into sick quarters," CaraccioU. 
ef Clive, U 338. 

•I have not been able to ascertain the date of the erection or the names of 
the persons who caused it to be erected. 

* Court minutes, 80th No\ ember 1763. 
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ifciid tlmt, at last, the Court of DireciorB, on the reeammenia^ 
tion of Clive, were considering the advisabilify of promoting 
him to the rank of Colonel In their letter of the 1st Jttue 
1764, the Court informed the Bengal Council that at tfa^ 
intercession 

His Majesty has been farther most graciomsly pleased to 
grant the following brevets, viz. to Majors Thomas Adams and 
John Camao to take rank as Brigadier Generals, to Majors 
Kichard Smith, Bandfurlie Knox and Sir Eobert Barker to take 
rank as Colonels, all which brevets are for the East liidiee 
only/^ 

Apparently it took some time to settle up Majoir Knoxes 
affairs, for though probate of his will was granted on the Srd 
July 1764 the final Inventories were not submitted to the 
Mayor^s Court until some time in 1766. The total value of his 
Estate amounted, apparently to Bs. 2,67,100, which at that 
time would be equivalent to about £30,000. In his will (see 
Appendix II) it will be seen that he forgot none of his relatives 
or friends and none, even the meanest, of his dependants. 


' Paragraphs 36 and 36. 
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APPENDIX I. 

fescBiOTON oisr THE ToMB OP Majob Baitbpttblie Knox. * 

Here Lays Deposited the Earthly Bentains 
Of the truly Gallant Major Bandf urlie Knex 
Who after Having 
Lived 

Many Years in the Military Service 
Of the Hon& United East India Company 
Universally Esteemed and Beloved 
Died 

On the 28th day of January 1764 Aged 84 Years 
As Universally Lamented 
Beader 

Whatever the Principles of thy Beligion may be 
Form thy Life after his Example 
So shall the Pious Tear never be wanting to be shed 
To thine as to His 
Memory 

t Commmiicated to me by Mr. V. H. Jackson, Priocipal of tlie Patna 
Ckdlige. 
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Last Wzu. akd Tsstakent of Majoe BaxofubuO! Xbox.* 

. ' 

” In HiB name of God Amen ; I Bandfnrlio Jfiijffir m 

the Hon'ble East India Company's Serrioej being in peEfeet 

• mind and manory do make tiiis my Last Will and Tertameiit, 
reroking and making void all former Wills made by me. 

" Imprimis I desire that all my debts of whaterer kind may 
be justly and duly paid^ after which I do dispose of the ranain* 
der of my Estate in Manner following 

“Item, I bequeath to my Cousin Captain John Xnoz 
the remaining six hundred pounds of one thousand I sent to 
England this season, and to his Brother, Henry Knox, Vicar of 
Berkly, the like sum, and one other six hundred pounds I 
desire may be divided amongst my poor relations not mentioned 
in my will at the discretion of the Reverend Mr. George Knox 
of Dublin, my Brother Lieutenant John Knox and my Brother* 
in*law Mr. Forester. 

“ Item, I bequeath to my Cousin Mitchelbume Knox, Brother 
to the said John and Henry, two hundred pounds. I likewise 
' leave the Daughter of the aforesaid Reverend AD. George Kti qt 
the sum of two hundred pounds. 

“ Item I bequeath to Major John Camao the. gold repeating 
watch he now has of mine in hie possession. 

“ Iton, I give to Mr. Richard Barwell * my Chariot and 
largest pair of horses and to Captain John Stables my leigegiEy 
horse. 

“ Item, I bequeath to Lieutenant John Grant of His Hajeih 
ty’s 84th Regiment my diamond ring and to Mr. Bryan Boott* 
ney all my plate, he paying for the nyking of all .that X.ham 
put into tke silversmith's hands since my arrivtil'in'''PBtea. 

‘ Mayor’s Conrt (Bengal) Beoords, India Offiee. 

* The hero of the " bring mote eorrioleB ” story (Sea B» T, Bailaei’a 
fnmOli (1888 E!d.,[p. i8B> aad.. tha.atqiy sis fan » lHal^iyaiiBB 

* for aniBt hsTS already been knovn to bistriea^, 
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" Item, I bequeath to Dr. William Follartbn one thousand 
nipeeato buy him a ring and Dr. Thomas Anderson five hundred 
rupees for the same purpose. 

The remainder of my Fortune I desire may be disposed in 
manner following, one-fourth to my Brother Lieutenant John 
Knox, one-fourth to my Sister Lucy Forester, and the other two- 
fourths I desire may be divided between the two children of the 
late Thomas Knox, Esq., of Bristol. 

“In order to the fulfilling of this my Last Will and Testa- 
mflijt, I do hereby appoint the Hon'ble Henry Vansiti^, Esq., 
Balph Leyeester, Esq., and Mr. Bryan Scottney my Executors for 
transacting my affairs in India, my Uncle ‘ the Eeverend Mr. 
George Knox of Dublin, my Brother Lieutenant John Knox and 
my brother-in-law Mr. ........ Forester my Executors in Europe, 

leaving to them the sole management of this my Last Will and 
Testament, signed and sealed with my own hand this 22nd day 
of January in the year of our Lord one thousand seven [hundred] 
land sixty-four. 

Bandfurlie Knox (L.S.) 

Done in presence of us at Patna, where no stampt paper is to be 
had 

Francis Hare. 

Charles Blomer. 

» Dr. Eicliard Pboooke in hit iWt» Ttmr in 1762, p. 76, .isyt that whilst he ^ 
at Sligo he vUlted ft Ur. Knox, hit litter :.lirt. Btewftito* Hotteheed and a Mr 
MUxdieBiume Knox. Aooor^g to Butko’i Landtd Oiniiy (jf Ireland, Frederick 
Stewart of Honebead (High Sheriil in 1742) married, in 1730, Mary eldest 
daughter of George Knox of Prehen. This deflnitriy oonneoii the Knoxet <rf Slieo 
wMih fhoie of Prehen, but at the Mr. Kooz mentioned by the Biihop had a fam 
near Sligo, it it hardly likely that be was the Eev. George Knox of Dublin If he 
wat not, then we hare four En«cet, ohildrm of George Knox of Prehen -1 

(1) Mr* Edox of Sligoy 

(2) Mr* llitohelbnrne Knot of Sligo, 

(8) R«v* George Enox of Bubliiiy 

(4) Mary Stewart 

but which of the ilrit tw^ wat the father of Major Bandfurlie ^noxi| 
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Codicil, 27th Jaatiarj 1764<. 

is Major Knox’s desire that a girl named Champa now kept 
by him should have one thousand rupees, likewise hp leaves to Mr. 
Nioholls his mathematical instruments and to Mr. J ames Crawford 
Volunteer at Camp one of his Turkey horses, to Perkins and Jo* 
his two servants each 300 rupees, to Sidoo at Jaleshwar 500, to 
Fizoo, Bauchur and Jendie each 100 rupees, to the two bearras 
who have attended him in his illness each 100 rupees in presence 
of us — 

Eandfuilie Elnox (L. S.) 

Bryan Soottney. 

W. Fullarton. 

Charles Blomer. 

“ It is Major Knox’s further desire that Mr. Thomas Anderson 
receive the sum of five hundred rupees besides what is left him 
in his Will. * 

J. Fullarton. 

W. Fullarton. * 

Chas. Blomer. 

" It is Major Knox’s farther desire that if the Governor and 
Council should obtain a present from the Nawab, that it may be 
divided amongst my [sic] poor relations at the discretion of Lord 
Mount Charles, the Reverend George Knox of Dublin, his brother 
Lieutenant J ohn Knox and his Brotbeivin-law Mr. Forester, and 
Major Knox farther desires that Lord Mount Charles may be one 
of his Executors in Europe. Major Knox also bequeaths to llLr. 
Bryan Scottney his Gold Hooker together with all the Gold 
Mohurs paid by him to the Goldsmith since his arrival at Patna 
and what are at present in his possession this 27th January 1764. 

B. Knox. (L. S.) 

Signed and sealed in presence of 
Stanlake Batson. 

Charles Blomer. 



MSCBLLAiraOTirS CONTBIBVTIOHS. 
I.— A Note on the Naok Clurte. 

By T. Sa Maopherson, l.C«8. 

The main village of Marha in thana Husainabad in the dis- 
trict of PaUmau is owned and chiefly inhabited by NSeks. The 
men of the caste are tall and well-made and of a decidedly 
Aryan build and countenance. The women, who are similarly 
endowed and often fair in colouring, not infrequently become 
tawaifi, and are in much request in great houses for dancing 
and cognate purposes. The men of the caste are Hindus (unless 
they elect to become Musalmans) , but of the women such as lead 
a chaste life at home as married women remain Hindus, while 
those who adopt the profession become Muhammadans. The 
latter do not, however, cease to live with their Hindu relations 
->4he only restriction upon them is that they must not enter the 
kitchen of the Hindu portion of the family. Sons bom in 
wedlock give their fatheris name in court ; but Suambar Niek, 
son of a prostitute, when asked his fathers name, gives the name 
of his mother Bahat Bibi, but is nevertheless a Hindu Naek* 
The men of the caste, like Br&hmans, K&h&rs and Or&ons in 
the district, affect the title Bam They are mainly agricul- 
turists, but some pursue the caste-calling and are dancers or 
musicians, either exclusively or in combination with agriculture. 



NOTES OF THE aOARTER; 

l.—Minntes of the Annual General Meet- 
ing, held on the 24th February 1917 
at the Council Chamber of Govern* 
ment House, Patna. 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait, K.C.S.I., Fresidonti 

in the Chair, 

1, The Annual Eeport * of the Council, printed copies of 
which were distributed among members, was taken as read. 

His Honour the President then delivered his address.t 
8. On His Honour the President inviting members present 
to make any observations they might wish to make, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Kara Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E., spoke 
as follows : — 

"After the luminous address by His Honour Sir Edw^ 
Gait on the work of the Eesearch Society, past and present, 
and on the hopeful and bright prospect of its work in future 
and specially after the proposal of the publication of the 
original diary of Buchanan Hamilton, I rise to give the Society 
a piece of information which may be exceedingly interest^ig 
to them,— the information, I mean, of a Sanskrit Gazetteer 
of India prepared 300 years ago in this very City of Patna, 
Jhe Scholar who compiled it was Pandit Jaganmoham He 
acted under the patronage of a Chauhan Jagirdar of the Moghal 
Empire who held four Parganas round Patna, and whose name 
was Vijjala Bhupati. In the preamble he speaks of the des- 
cription of 18 countries from the sea in the East to Benares 
in the West, He gives descriptions of men and things, 

• Printed afe page 168 jpo4#. 
t Printed at pac^e 1 . 
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uumnens and custoins^ trade^ commeroej pioduoe, and mannfao* 
tnres, and^ in fact, all these matters which are appropriate in 
a G^tteer. One curions custom mentioned in the work, which 
remains in mj memory, is of embracing the Bddhi tree at BMh 
Gayfi by Hindus going on pilgrimage to Gaya. The Bihir 
and Orissa Besearch Society is earnestly requested to take an 
interest in this informing work which is peculiarly their own, 
having been compiled in their own Capital, No edition of this 
, extensive work is possible at present, as the only complete copy 
(in six big bundles) lis written in such a scribbling hand that 
my attempts to read it critically have failed. I have, however, 
got fragments of another copy from which much information 
of a very interesting nature may be picked up.'' 

4. Principal V. H. Jackson, M.A., proposed that rule 4 of 
the Society's rules be amended so as to raise the number of 
Vice-Patrons from five to seven. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M»A., 
seconded the proposal, which was unanimously carried. 

6. The Hon'ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Eameswar Singh, 
G.C.I.E., of Darbhanga, proposed that the Hon'ble Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Chamier, Kt., be elected a Vice-Patron of 
the Society. The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, I.C.S., 
seconded the proposal, which was carried nem. com. 

6. Mahgmahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shfistri, M.A., 
C.I,E., proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which was 
carried by acclamation. In proposing the vote of thanks the 
Pandit said : — It is now my pleasant duty to move a vote 
of thanks to Sir Edward Gait, the President of the Society, for 
his brilliant address this evening. From the day Sir Edward 
set his foot in India, he is studying the History and the 
Anthropology of this great country with earnestness, and 
enthusiasm, and his contributions in these subjects are numerous 
and valuable. The idea of a Besearch Society for this province 
is entirely his own and he is still the life and soul of this 
Society and he is infusing flesh and blood into it. If Bihir 
lad Ozissfi ever become great in research and modem scholarship 
thep will haVe to be grateful to him and to him alone. With 
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tlieso words I beg to move a vote of thanks which I hope will 

be passed with acclamation/' 

7, The following articles of antiquarian interest were 
spihibited 

(1) Four Copper-plate land-grants from the SOnput 

State. 

(2) Seven Copper-plate grants from the Dhenkanal State. 

(3) Four Copper-plate land-grants from the Baud State. 

(4) Four Copper axes found in the Mayurbhanj State. 

(6) Seven Copper axe-heads found in the FalamaU 
District. 


These were 
already ex- 
hibited at the 
first annual 
meeting. 


(6) Seventeen Copper bar-celts found in the Falamau 

District. 

(7) Seven Copper axe-heads found in the"" 

Manblium District. 

(8) Four Copper axe-heads found in the 

Ranchi District. 

(9) One Copper axe-head found in the 

Singhbhum District. 

(10) Ten Bronze articles found in the Ranchi District. 

(11) Three bronze articles found in the Manbhum 
District. 

(12) One bronze musical instrument (two pieces) found in 
the Manbhum District* 

(13) One box of ancient potsherds found in the B&nohi 
District. 

(14) Ancient stone beads found in the Ranchi and Man* 
bhum Districts. 

(15) Two Jaina foot-prints. 



lit— Annual Report of the Connell for the 
Year 1916. 


results of the year under review have been fairly satis- 
factory. There has been a substantial addition to the number 
of our members ; the Journal has been regularly issued ; some old 
coins and valuable objects of archesologicalj ethnological and 
historical interest^ such as copper-plate grants, implements of the 
Copper Age and ancient copper vessels, have been added to our 
collection; and a number of valuable books have been presented 
to our Library by Government. 

Membership. 

The total number of ordinary members is now 319, as com- 
pared with 237 last year. In addition to these we have eight 
Honorary Members on our rolls. There are now four Life- 
members, one having been added during the past year. The 
Council would gladly welcome a larger number of Life-members. 
Although the increase in the total membership is encouraging, 
we cannot avoid a sense of disappointment that the names of 
many enlightened zamindars, members of the medical and legal 
professions and oflScers of the Civil, Judicial and Educational 
services are not yet to be found on the roll of the Society. 

PUBLIOATIOHS. 

During the year, four issues of the Journal have been publish- 
ed ; and it is a matter for gratification that the Journal appears 
to be attracting increasing attention on the part of various 
learned persons and Societies outside our Province. 

The Society has recently undertaken to publish those portions 
of Dr, Francis Buchanan^s Journal that relates to the Bihfir 
districts. This valuable, but hitherto unpublished, Journal was ' 
]s)^ by Dr. Buchanan when making his survey of Ee^teri) 
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£adia in the early years of the nineteenth ominiy* P!tinoiial 
Jackson of the Patn& College has kindly undertake to ed^t the 
first volume dealing with the modem districts of Fatnft and 
Gaya written in the years 1811-12 with notes ai^ referenasii^ 
where essentialj to any important passa^ of Dr. Buohanaa'f 
“ r^rt Government have generously undertaken to bear the 
expense of the publication. Steps are also being taken to ;pepaiie 
catalogues of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts in the possession of 
private persons in the Tirhut and Orissa Diviidons. 

MltETINOS. 

During the year there were six meetings of the Couninl fnr 
the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society^ and <»e 
ordinary meeting of the Society, at which Dr. D. B.] Spooner 
read a most interesting paper on ‘Temple Types in 'KihSt* 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mtjsecm and Libsary. 

As a temporary home for a Museum and Library, His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to allow us the use of 
four rooms in the chambers attached to the Patna High Conrty 
and steps are being taken to fit up the rooms for the purpose, 
and to arrange for the supervision of the Library and Museum. 
The Maharaja of Sonpur has been kind enough to present to the 
Society four copper-plate grants of historical interest that were 
found buried in his State. He has also generously presented to 
the Society half-tone reprints on art paper of the oo]^pei>^aAe 
charters for the Journal It is hoped and expected tl»«4 o tbf r 
enlightened gentlemen in the Province will come forward to bofp 
the work of the Society in the way the Mahar&i& Sonpur has 
been doing. 

Coin Cabinet. 

A copy of the Report of the Bil^ and Orissa Provincial Coin 
Committee created by the Local Government in 1915 is appended 
to this report. A considerable portion of the ooini. % tliB 
Cabinet was supplied by the Society. 
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From the abstract statement of accounts aj^nded to this re« 
port it will be seen that there has been a marked improvement in 
the collection of subscriptions, the total received on this account 
being fis. 1,686 as compared with Rs. 477-8-0 in the previous 
year. In addition to subscriptions, we have realized Rs. 51-6-0 
by the sale of copies of the Journal. A large number of subscrip- 
tions are still outstanding, but it is expected that the system now 
adopted of issuing postcard notices of the amounts due will 
have the effect of ensuring more punctual payment in future. We 
owe it to the munificent donation of Rs. 5,000 made by Raj& 
Kamaleshwari Prasad Singh of Monghyr, to whom our beet thanks 
have been conveyed, that the financial position of the Society is so 
much better now than it was in the previous year. The increase in 
the expenditure during the year under review is mainly due to the 
increase in the cost of publication of the Journal, the price of paper 
and other materials having risen largely owing to the war. 
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XHCOXB. 

1 

BZPBKDXTHBX. 



Bs, as. p. 



&f . Si, pq 

(1) Gofemmsot grtat for Etlmo- 

(1) Secretary's Allowance 

•so 

$,7» 0 • 

graphio Beseaioh «.« 

(S) Qoyeniiaont grant for 

81OOO 0 0 1 

(2) Treasurer's Assistant 

•88 

»» • « 

Jonmal !••• ••• 

8,000 0 0 

(8) Office expenditure 

1... 

866 7 0 

(8) Gorarsment grant for 
Journal (additional) ... 

600 0 0 

(4) Postage ... 

**• 

98 6 • 

(4) Government grant for 
Mnseam ••• 


(6) Commission to Bank (in- 


46 11 0 

olnding price of eheqne 
book) in 1916 ... 

6 6 0 

(8) Government grant for 
Buchanan Hamilton *■ 


1 (6) Stationery 

... 

118 1 6 

Journal ... 

260 0 0 

(7) Despatoher, Government 

80 0 0 

(6) Subscriptions from Members 

1,286 0 0 

ifreas 

... 

(7) Ditto Life 


(8) Government Press 

for 


Members ••• 

800 0 0 

Printing „• 


8,626 8 0 

(8) Sale of Copies of Journal 

61 6 0 

(9) Lantern Lecture 

• as 

44 18 0 

(Q) Donation ... ... 

6.000 0 0 

(10) Museum 

... 

49 4 0 



(11) Library 

... 

48 0 0 


18,488 1 0 



4»108 18 8 

Balance in hand from last 





year #.• ... 

868 16 0 

Balance in hand 

*•« 

7,888 1 6 

Total ... 

18,896 0 0 

Total 

a 

... 

18,886 0 0 


S. SINHA, 

Tretumrtr, 

JKiar «ml Orttm Sutaret Aeitfy, 
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BSFOBT OP THE BIHAR AND ORISSA C50IN 
COMMITTEE FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 
81ST DECEMBER, 1916. 


The Bihfir and OrissS Provincial Coin Committee wascreat^ 
by the Local Government in 1915 (vide letter No. 11S19-P., 
Pinanee Department, dated Ranchi, 30th August 1915). The 
Government of India was pleased to give the Bihto Md ^ OrissS 
Coin Cabinet the thirteenth place in the list of institutions to 
which coins found as treasure-trove are to be supplied (vide 
letter No. 83, Education Department, dated Simla, 10th Septem- 
ber, 1915). During the financial year 1915-16, the Local 
Government granted Bs. 150 to the Coin Committee, the major 
portion of which amount has been spent in buying a fire-proof 

safe for the storage of the coins, 

2, During the period from 30th August, 1915, to 81st 
December, 1916, the Committee have received 280 coins (includ- 
ing one medal and one token), from the following sourees 
The United Provinoee Government ... 197 Coins. 


„ Bombay Govenunent 

*•# 

• ss 

4 

„ Bengal Government 

... 

... 

2 

„ Bihar and Orissa Government and private 


donors in the province 


... 

77 




280 

Among these— 

5 

.are gold. 



151 

„ Bilver. 



52 

„ copper. 



1 

is lead. 



50 

are billon. 



21 

„ bronee. 


Total 0 

280 




8. None of the coins secured is unique or even rare. We 
h ive acquired none belonging to the Indo-Greek, Scythian, or 
imperial Gupta series. With the exception of a few punch-mark- • 
«d ooppw coins, all our acquisitions are of a later period than 
600. But the D^lhi Muhammadan dynasties, espeoiall^ the 
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Tughlaqi Sur and imperial Mughal £amiliesj are laMy 
represented in our Cabinet* 

4. The following is a detailed report on the4.acquisitions xn^e 
in this Province 

(a) Eighteen copper coins of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi^ found 
near Getehudh in the Ranchi Diitriet. 

(i) Seventeen silver coins of Sultan Sher Shah and his 
descendants^ found at Id, Angara Police Statio]i> 
Ranchi District. 

(c) Six silver coins of Shah Alam II, found in the new 

Government House compound, New Capital, BanH^ 
pur. 

(d) One gold and twenty-four silver coins, all presented by 

the Bajah of Dhenkanal State in Orissa, and mostly 
found at Bhim Nagari Oath in Dhenkanal Btate^ 
consisting of— 

(i) Nine coins of " Pathan Sultans of Delhi. 

(ii) One coin of Pathan Sultans of Bengal. 

(iii) One coin of Bangsh Nawabs of Farrukhabad. 

(iv) Two coins of Nawabs of LucknoW. 

(v) Eight coins of Mughal Emperors of Delhi. 

(vi) One coin of Ahom King Shiva Sinha, 1744 A.D* 

(vii) One coin of Raghava-para-tapa Sahi of Urchha. 
(viii) Two coins issued by the East India Company* 

{e) One Venetian ducat and one gold Ramatanki or alleged 
gold coin of the mythical Rama Chandra, from His 
Honour Sir Edward Gait. 

if) Presented by the Hon^ble Mr. J. G. Jennings from pur- 
chases made at Rajgir in the Patna District one 
punch-marked copper coin and eight small thin 
square coins (seven being of copper and one of 
bronze) bearing the figure of an elephant on one face 
and that of a tree with three branches on the other^ 


B ANKIPUE ; ^ J ADUNATH S ABIGAIL, 

f Ronorary 

.J!ke 8M January f 1917 . j JBikar and Ofieea Coin 
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InJannaiyi 1917, two gold corns were leoeived by &e 
Cabinet, botb foond in the province. These are 

(i) a gold coin of the Scythian King Huviska, found in &e 
Banchi District and presented by Babn Sarat Chandra 
Boy, and 

(w) a very small gold coin, found in the Kalahandi Feudatory 
State of Orissa and presented by Mr. Cobden-Bamsay. 

JADUNATH SABKAB, 

Tit January, 1917. Honorary Secretary, 



ni.~Miiiutes of a Meeting of the Council 
held on Sunday, the 26th November, 
1916, at the Commissioner's house 
at Bankipore. 

Faesekt. 

1. The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldhanf, I.C.S., 
Yioe-Fresident, in the Chair. 

%. Nawab Shams-ul-'Ulama Saiyid Imdad Imam. 

3. Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, M.A., F.R.S. 

4. K. P. Jajaswal^ Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

6. Babu Saiat Chandra Boy, M.A., B.L. 

(1) The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

(2) It was resolved that the question of amending rule 4 by 
increasing the number of Vice-Patrons so as to enable the 
Society to elect the Hon'ble Chief Justice Sir Edward Chamier 
as a Vice-Patron be put before the next meeting of the 
Society. 

(3) Resolved that the Council accept, with regret, th9 
resignation tendered by Dr. Spooner of his office as Secsretaty 
of Arohaaology. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Council be conveyed to him 
for the assistance he has rendered to them in the past. 

Resolved that Mr. V. H. Jackson be asked whether he 
would be willing to undertake the office. 

(4) Pending applications for membership were considered 
and 1 Honorary member and 17 Ordinary members were duly 
elected. 

Hokosabv Mxubeb. 

L pr. P. W. Thomas, Librarian of the India Offlee 
White Hall| London. 





« Obdxnahy MSHB^tS. 

1« John Leslie^ Esq.^ Doranda^ P. O. Ranchi Secretariat. 

2. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar AvL, Esq., M.A., M.B.A.S .5 
F. R* Hist. S., Professor of Indian History and Archiso* 
logy. University of IMadi-as, 1, Moore^s Gardens, Cathe* 
dral, Madras, S. W. 

3. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir-ud-din, Vice-Chairman, 
District Board, Patna. 

4. A. L« Inglis, Esq., I.C.S., Additional District Magistrate, 
Patna. 

5. E. H. L. Seppings, Esq., Personal Assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Post Box No. 84, 
Rangoon. 

6. Khitindra Nath Tagore, Esq., B.A., 6-1, Dwarka Nath 
Tagore^s Lane, J orasanko, Calcutta. 

7. The Hon^ble Raja Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, of 
Amawan, Gaya. 

8. R. Subba Rao, Esq., B.A., Senior History Assistant, 
Macraurin High School, Temple Street, Coconada 
(Madras) . 

9. H. H. Panda, Esq., B.A., Secretary, Oriya Samaj, 
P. O. Aska, District Ganjam. 

10. Mr. B. N. Misra, Bar-at-Law, Cuttack. 

11. Maulavi Saiyid Abul Aas, Zauundar and Honorary 
Magistrate, Patna. 

12. Mr. Saiyid Abu Nasr Muhammad Umar, B.A., Formerly 
Government Scholar, Patna. 

13. Babu Pares Nath Ghosh, B.A., B.T., Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, Chaibassa. 

14. Babu Mansa^m Kazra, B.A., B.T., Sub-Inspector of 
Schools, Chaibassa. 

18. Babu Jagadisb Cliaudra Sen Gupta, Head Master, 
Chaibassa Zilla School. 

' 16. Babu KaJika Prasad, B.A., B.T., Officiating Depul^' 
Inspector of Schools, Haasaribaglu 



iff 

17. Maolavi Alidad' Khanj L*T., Hettd lilaater ofiilie Jagan^ 

' iiatlipur Middle English School, Jaganmthpnr^ DiBtmi 
Singhbhum. 

(5) Besolved that the proposal to appoint Pandit Bisivaniktl^ 
Bath Kabyatirtha to search for, and make a Catalogue of Saiuih 
krit manuscripts be accepted, and that Mahamahopadhyaya F^uadit 
Hara Prasad Shastri be approached to kindly assist the Pandit 
with his advice and to examine the first few sections of the 
catalogue with a view to seeing that the work is being done On 
suitable lines. 

Besolved that the Director of Public Instruction be addressed ' 
with a request that the services of the Pandit be placed at 
the disposal of the Society by the Education Department 
for a period of six months in the first instance, on the same 
terms as in the cases of Khan Sahib Abdul Muqtadir and Dr. . 
Aziz-ud-din, who were deputed to the Oriental Public Library, 
Bankipur. 

Resolved that the charges on account of travelling allow- 
ance and stationery, etc., be met from the donation made by 
Baja Kamaleshwari Prasad Singh of Monghyr* 

Besolved that Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri be 
asked to recommend a suitable Pandit for searching for, an4 
cataloguing, Sanskrit manuscripts in Bihar. 

(6) Considered the Hon^ble the President's note, dated the 
21st November 1916, on the subject of utilizing a conple of 
rooms in the building erected for the use of the members of the 
Bar in the compound of the Patna High Court for use ae 
a library for the Society and for the storage of records* 

Besolved that the recommendation be accepted. 

Besolved that it will be necessary to appoint a oled^ on a 
pay not exceeding Bs. 25 and a darwan on a pay not exceeding 
Bs. 8, the details to be worked out in oommunicnMacm with 
Mr* S. Sinha, Honorary Treasurer. 
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I.— |NTEaDtronoN, 

CoKsiDSEABiiB oonfusioii exists regarding thetaw materiab 
used in textile industry in ancient India. There are two diffieiit 
ties in the way of correct identification. One is that the names 
of the materials and of the stuff made of them occur withoutspecific 
description^ and the other is that many of the names have 
changed their old meaning and some have been applied to denote 
entirely different things. For instance^ in his Dictionary of the 
Commercial Pfoducte of India, Sir George Watt writes under 
Linen:— "While the classic records of India certainly do make 
mention of Atasl, Umd, Kshuma, etc , etc.^ no account^ either 
of the oil-seed or of the fibre, is such as to remove all possible 
doubt that linseed and flax were undoubtedly indicated^ but it 
can be said that greater certainty prevails regarding the oil than 
the fibre. * * * Whether Kahumd originally denoted linen 
or silk, or rhea, or Calotropis, or some such fibre, but mot 
necessarily linen, seems a doubtful question. Most commen- 
tators have, however, accepted the name Kshumd as linen, and 
often with an atmosphere of such assurance as to convey the 
impression that there was no doubt, and could be no doubt, 
as to its determination. But if that, view be correct, it is, to 
say the least of it, curious that to-day the only use of the 
plant, known to the people of India, is as a source of lin- 
seed and linseed oil, not of fibre {Kshumd) or garments of the 
same. In fact, it is the all but universal belief that the linseed 
plant will not yield fibre of suflicient merit to repay the expense 
oSE its separation and purification. Are we to suppose, then, that 
tinea classic times a complete revolution has in India taken 
jflace, and that cultivation as a source of oil-seed is compara* 
tively modem— a consequence possibly of the Muhammadan . 
conquest of India, if not of European commerce ? Or, is the 
other explanation more acceptable, namely, that the passages 
above indicated [Manu and Kalidfisa] refer to an entirely different 
plant (possibly cotton) or denote experience obtained and opinions 
held prior to the invasion of India, and, therefore, prior to any 
knowledge of the plant as a source of , 
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Similar uncertaintj exists with regard to some other mw 
materials^ as, for instance^ San hemp and Canimbis hemp, true 
silk and wild silk. My purpose is to clear the atmosphe^ of 
uncertainty and to trace the origin of the confusion which sur^ . 
rounded the names in course of time. 

My attention was drawn to the question by a remarkable 
paper read by Mahamahopadhaya Hara-Pras§d Ssstri, u.a*, c.lA, 
at the Burdwan Literary Conference of Bengal held last" year. 
He remarked that fabrics of vegetable fibre used to be manu^ 
factured in ancient times, and that the best dukula cloth, &moas 
in Indian classics, used to be made only in Bengal. He based 
his assertions on the Artha-idttra of Eautilya, but did not 
attempt to determine the plant, nor to remove the erroneous 
impression of modern writers regarding kikuma. He also said 
that the manufacture of silk originated in Bengal independently 
of China, which is believed to have been the earliest home of silk 
industry in the world. I do not agree with the learned I^Sstri in 
his opinion regarding the raw materials i though there is no 
question as to Bengalis claim to the manufacture of Hnen and 
‘a fine white silk some three centuries before the Christian era. 

II. — Sanskrit and Pali sources op inporication. 

A writer who bases his assertions on Sanskrit literature has 
often to perform the double function of finding out the 
•references, and of assigning some approximate date to the 
authors without which a chronological statement cannot be 
made, and possible contusion avoided. I shall therefore briedy 
indicate some of the important sources of my information 
^and their approximate dates. As evidence regarding the textSe 
materials has to be largely drawn from the Artha^a^ra, it is 
well to say a few words regarding this remarkable work. It is 
a book on polity written by Elautilya, otherwise known an 
Chinakya. He was the celebrated minister of Chandra«g1!ipta, 
and was mimed Eautilya because of his MjachiaveBian policy 
of state-K^raft as was evidenced by his subverting the SCaiida 
dynasty and placing Chandra-gupfii on thetlnd^ ofHagadhii 
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in tiid fourth century B. C. 1 belieTC that the work wae a 
manual based on a much larger work written by Gfaft]^akya» 
The larger and original work is possibly lost. But this 
does not make the manual later. In the published 
Artka^Sstra itself there is evidence of its antiquity. There 
is a chapter on The measures of time and space in which 
the calendar in use at the time is given. We find therein 
the ancient calendar of the Vedango^IyotUhai counting 866 
days in the year, the five-year cycle of the sun and moon^ 
etc. There is no division of time into the week and no 
mention of the Ba&i system. In another chapter we have the 
division of a half lunar month into pent-nights, a method which 
ceased to be current on the introduction of the week-diiffsion. 
From the chapter referred to above, giving the maximum length 
of day and night, it is seen that the place of the composition of the 
work was somewhere about the 26th parallel of latitude, sayj 
Northern India. 

The Aftha^SMtfa is, however, difficult to understand fully. 
The language is archaic, and exceedingly condensed so hs to 
become fit for use as a handy manual. When I began 
study of textiles I was not aware of an English translation by 
the editor, Mr. R. Sham Sastri, b.a. The translation gives a 
general idea of the topics dealt with, and does not profess to 
examine the details critically. The editor has placed us under 
obligation by publishing the rare work, and will, it is hoped, 
correct the numerous errors in the determination of plants and 
economic products in a revised edition. 

The other work relating to state-craft is the SnhfOrnUii or thn 
polity by Sukra, often named 6ukr&ch&rya. This does not 
into the details of the industries {ialS) enum^ted, and is 
therefore of not much help in the present paper. There waaa 
Suira-niti in olden times* The work we now find is probably 
based on the original and appears to have been recast about the 
tenth or twelfth century A. D. (see Appendix.) 

The by Varftha is an encyclopedia in 

^^aracter, dealing, as it does^ with a huudr^ topics ifom the 
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adeotion of a tooth-brasli to that of a brido Tiltilia ootapiled 
tho work at Ujjayini early in the sixth centray A. D. 
older works. 

The medical work of Susmta has been assigned a date net 
later than the fourth centuiy A. D. But a critical examination of 
the enumeration of the seasons and the corresponding montltt 
will reveal the fact that if the current edition is old enongh, its 
original was much older, at least as old as the Jrika^etra, In 
the chapter on the seasonal variations are given two lists of 
seasons and months, of which the first is older than the Christian 
era, and the second later. There is no reason in a medicid work 
for naming seasons and months which are not true at the time of 
composition. The first list shows the time of its original form, 
and the second that of its later revision. Then, again, in tke 
Notes on Papini by Katyayana which are dated the third Offlatmy 
B. C., there occurs a word derived &om Susmta. The fact proves 
tliat Susmta had been famous before the time. 

The code of Manu is a valuable authority. Buhler thinks th^ 
Manu emriti such as we know it existed in the second century 
A* D., and places the work between that date and the second omi* 
tury B. C. He is of opinion that it is a re-cast of an older woidr 
which belonged to the SUra period of Sanskrit literature, which 
extended to three or four centuries B. C. The posterior Hnnit 
however, unknown. To the same period belong the Qrihya S ifrae. 
Earlier still are the &raula Sutras. All these may be put down 
roughly between the tenth and fifth centuiy B. C. It will be 
found that the references to textile materials in the SHtra works are 
•■ch as could not have been made in later times. They had the 
UKuptity of age and the hall-mark of hallowed munes, and it was 
impossible for any later editor to alter the texts. P&pini, tbd 
Spnuamarian of about the same period, does not help us much in 
the present enquiry. 

The date of the MahSiharala and the R&miyana has bden 
a .vexed question with Sanskrit scholars. While the original trir fa 
of the epics were undoubtedly very old, tiwy underwent 
tion and interpolation which brought the epics dorm to tile 
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century B. C, The Indian tradition recognizing the poet of 
the Mmi^ana as the first in time overlooks the interpolations, such 
as the horoscopes of Bama and his brothers, which do not, however, 
make the entire epic as modem as they imply. The internal 
astronomical evidence found in the Mahahharata places the work 
before the fifth century B. C. Whatever the interpolations may 
have been, we have no reason to suppose that the mention of the 
textile furies was any way changed. The Ratnayana seems to 
have been composed in the Punjab, while the Ma,habkafat(t some- 
where to the east of the province. I have not been able to 
examine the voluminous Mahabhafatd for my present purpose, 
"and the few references quoted in my paper are to be treated more 
as confirmatory than independent evidence. 

Equally voluminous are the Purarias^ the dates of which are 
still more diflBcult to determine than those of the epics. Of the 
PitrSms the Agni Purdn (fifth— ninth century A. D.) epnfintts 
Manu in the matter of washing clothes. The Markm^eya Purdn 
furnishes among others a remarkable statement legarding an incom- 
bustible cloth aj^parently much prized in ancient times. It was a 
wearing apparel which could be purified by fire. I have not found 
any reference to this kind of fabric in any other work. In the 
M^ibkdrata there is mention of dresses which were a-aUdna, 
meaning clean and bright, and also of Mnchana, meaning 
embroidered with gold. I give the explanation of agni»mehi 
vasa of the Chanil Mdhdtmya ,of the Mdrha^yieya Purdn for 
what it is worth. I shall, however, draw the reader^s attention 
to the remarkable conception of the Mdhdtmya, describing bow 
the valiant Asuras were killed in successive battles by a lady with 
her women soldiers fighting on behalf of the Suras. I take the 
Asuras, as many do, to have been Assyrians, among whom there 
were KalakS and KSla&yS troops (Chap. 80 ). The latter are 
taken to have been the Chaldeans with wboin the Indo- Aryans 
were acquainted. It is well known that the ancient Egyptian 
priests used to value incombustible fabrics made of asbestos. 
There is, therefore, no inherent improbability in the explanatioii* 
Along with the Chaldean soldiers of llumbha, the Asura kingi timre 
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were others recruited from various non- Aryan teibes, sodi 
Kambu, Kotivirya, Dhfimra, and Mura. They probaldy inhibd- ,, 
ed the wild tracts beyond the India of fonner times. we , 
treat the account as a piece of chronicle, and I do not know why 
we should not, we can .understand how the Asuia kingr got the 
incombustible dress. It is difficult to assign a date to the PwSMti 
But I think it will not be wrong to consider the work, as we 
know it now, to have been composed some two or three oentanes 
after the Christian era. Since it mentions the iZasts (Chap. 68), 
it could not have been much earlier than the beginning of the 
Christian era. By the time it was composed the great feetivnil 
of Durga Puja had been introduced. 

Dictionaries are the most important works of reference in 
every language. Many of the Sanskrit dictionaries are Thesanri 
of Sanskrit words. Names of things related to one another in 
meaning are placed together permitting a check of wrong inter- 
pretation which might arise were the words arranged in a mere 
alphabetical order. Of these the best known is the Amara-^mia, 
or the vocabulary by Amaia. It has been assigned to the fourth 
century A. D. But an examination of the astronomical teftns 
given in this will show that its original was older, probably Md 
as the beginning of the Christian era. * The earliest commentary 
so far published is one by Kshirasvami who, according to the 
editor, Mr. K. J. Oka of Bombay, was a native of Central India, 
and belonged to the eleventh century A. D. This commentary is 
of special value to us, inasmuch as it quotes the Artha4&ttra by 
Kautilya, and thus settles many a point misunderstood by latw 
commentators. The commentary by SarvSnanda, who waB* a 
Bengali and flourished in the twelfth century, is equally valoablo,. 
since he consulted ten earlier commentaries when he wrote his own. 
The other dictionaries referred to are later than the tantb century , 

. .A. D. Of these that by Medini is compandively modem. 1^ 

^ Sarvinanda ia hit oommeutary (lootsi BrUMa 4mara’Jn$ia, 
axiataaaa «if aa earltar adiltoa in the ts;el||h eaMimr Av D. . . 
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1 mm indebted to the Pali scholar^ Pimdit Bidhu^6ekhar 
Ssetri^ for r^erences found in the Vinaya^pifaia^ Theie are 
reasons fl^I^acingthisyaluab^^ Pali text in the fourth century 
B. C. The same scholar furnished me with the information con- 
tained in the commentary by Buddha-ghosha. 

The Vedic Index of Names by Professors Macdonell and Kmth 
has also been laid under contribution. It covers an extensive field 
of Vedic literature dating from at least 2,000 to 1,000 B. C* 
Siyana, the celebrated commentator of the Vedas, was, however, 
ccunparatively modem. He lived in Southern India in the latfi^ ' 
half Of "the fourteenth century A. D. 

It would have been well if we could determine not only 
dates of the authorities, but also their homes. For, it wiB Be 
found that the confusion as to the identification of the textile 
materials arose from the fact that they were not obtainable in all 
part^ of India. The authorities were thus led to interpret names 
by things with which they happened to be familiar. It is a com- 
mon error everywhere, and many a Sanskrit name has been 
twisted by Europeans to denote different products. A fabric 
goes by its name, and there are few purchasers who have the 
patience or the knowledge requisite for its determination. A few 
additional references are given in the Appendix. 

IIL— Classification of textile fabrics in Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit dictionaries classify all textile fabrics into four 
classes, according to origin ; namely, (1) bilka, made of vege- 
table fibres derived from halia^ the bark ; (2) phaltk^ made of 
hairs derived from fhalay the fruit ; (3) kauUyay made^ of fibres 
derived from kom^ the coccoon ; and (4) rinkam^ made of hai||i 
derived from ran^a, a kind of deer. The latter class is also * 
known aa lomaja^ made of animal hairs. The four sources are 
the \mk and fruit of plantsi silkworm and hair of axdmali. 






Tbe Phak^ Kan&ega, wd Mi^hwda napfi^ 

of whtcli the first two are vegetable^ and the lafert 
origm^ There are various words to denote various ki#i| 
cloth, fine and coarse^ from the coverings of beds tod nitu&sd 
instruments and the coarse fabrics, suited for canopy 
to fine garments, such as dukula and iasar. ^ J 

I shall divide the subject into six sections, viz.-^(i) hark fifaresi 
(ii) seed fibres, (iii) wool and hair, (iv) silk, (v) mineral filbae^ 
and (vi) textile industry, including weaving, washing, dyeii^ 
and perfuming of cloth. It wiU be often difficult to keep the 
sections separate, references to many of, and, sometimes to all, the 
textiles being found together. For instance, Susruta mentions the 
folbwing cloths for use as bandages (Chap. 18), viz., kskauma 
(linen) f iarpdsa (cotton), dviia (woollen), dukula (fine li^n), 
kwuHya (tauar or wild silk), patrorm (fine white silk), 
chlna^palfa (Chinese silk), leather, and the inner bark of 
tcees. Similarly, in the Yinaya pitoka (Mahavagga 8. 3. 1) of 
about the fourth century B. C., a list of the fabrics known at the 
time is given in Pali. These are khoma (k^iauma — ^Unen), 
kappdnkd (hdrpdiikd — cotton), honey y a (kaunweya — wild silk), 
kamhda (kdmhala-^Tdnkavay woollen), 8dm (idiya — of San. 
hemp), and bhangd [bhdnga — of Cannabis hemp). The 

Markandeya Puran (Chap. 16) mentions the following ; — 
Patrona, kaunheyOy aminka (fine silk), dukula^ ajdvika (of haor 
and wool), knhauma, kdrpdnikaf and bdlka (of minor bast 
fibres). I shall take these statements as the basis for the 
following discussion': — 

(i)— B aek fibebs. 

, (a) (Liuum usitatisBimum); kthuma hthwtma.* 

Ot the bark fibres fit for weaving into cloths itiauma wal 
by fi^tbe most important in ancient times. The AiDaxa4toi^ 
dtw kthauma as an example of bark.made fabrics. 'Ebte void 
is derived from kshuma, which is one of the three nunes loii'flax. 
The verhaenlar names ettrreat now hft mmy piurts el ai«; 
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and its corroptions, such as alsi in Hindi. But i$kumi 
appears to have been as current in ancient times^ especially in its 
ad^tive form^ hiauma. The etymological meaning o£ 
iskuma is that which makes a sound when ripe, probably in 
contradistinction to the cotton plant. The ripe and dry 
capsule of the flax plant makes a sound when shaken. Kakuma 
is the same as nmd in meaning and derivation. The root 
meaning of atasl is that which is not easily worn out, and 
evidently refers to the durability of linen. Linseed is nowadays 
called ma$ind, a corruption of the Sanskrit word mairi^, 
smooth, because linseed is smooth. One of the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit names is that every one denotes some well-known 
property or mark of distinction. 

That the word hhumd denoted flax is also evident from 
the present use. Sir George Watt has enumerated the ^ric^ 
vernacular names for linseed, one of which is kahumd. 
Another name is kattan^ an Arabic corruption of the Sanslorit 
kartama. The English word, cotton, is derived from the same 
Arabic kattan. The Sanskrit word kartana means spinning, 
and also that which is spun. The name kattan could not 
have been applied to flax, unless its fibre was spun into yam. 

In the Artha-sastra there are many references to kahumd 
and other textiles of vegetable origin. In the Chapter on the 
Superintendent of Forest Economic Products {kupyadhnya^ 
kahu), the forest plants are classified according to their econo- 
mic uses; viz.— (1) timber trees, e.g., teak; (2) bamboos; 
(3) twiners for basket work, e.g., rattan cane ; (4) trees yielding 
useful leaves, e g., Palmyra palm ; (5) plants yielding dyes, e.g., 
kuaumbka, paldia^ and kudkuma-, (6) medicinal plants; (7) 
plants from which ropes can be made, e.g., mmja grass 
and halbaja; and (8) fibre-yielding plants: In the last 
category axe mentioned the following aa examples 
mumdt arkaj yavediukd, ataal^ etc* There is, therefore, 
no room for doubt that afaat was a recognized fibre plai^ in 
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India about the fourth century B. C. Further^ af^d luid iotfH 
(Crotalaria juncea) were not the same plant 

That:^/o«^]wag also a field-crop about the fourUicentufy B»C«> 
is evident from the Chapter on Boyal Farms {SUidky^dsiAdi. 
The Superintendent is instructed to collect in time the seeds of 
cereals^ green vegetables^ and of hiauma and cotton plant* 
He is directed to sow seeds of paddy^ sesame^ etc.^ before the 
rains ; muga (Fhaseolus) and legumes in the rains ; and imumbA» 
(Carthamus)^ mdsuta {LQm)^kulatiha (Doliehos)> barley^ wheat, 
pea, ataslf and rape after the rains, or in their proper seasons. 
The crops are further divided into three classes according to the 
aiuount of labour and water required to raise them. Thus, we 
are told that the summer crops require the largest amount of 
water, the autumn less, and the winter crops the least. Atad 
was and is regarded as a winter crop, now known as a Rabi crop, 
while iam is not. 

In his Brihat-samhita, Varaha (sixth century A. D.) tells us 
to make a forecast of the a tan crop by observing the amoimt of 


^ It may be iiitereeting to note the fibre -yielding plants. The liat in the 
is not exhaustive. Malati is the Sanscrit name for Jasminixm grandiflomm. It 
is commonly called Jaii (^ansk.) and Chcmeli (Hindi). In Bengali and Oriji, 
fnalati denotes a different plant (Echites csryopbyllata, Boxb.)» and I waa it 
first surprised to find this mentioned. For it does not yield any fibre. At preeeat 
Jasminum grandiflorum is valued for its fragrant flower from which the celebrated 
Chameli atar or oil is extracted. I extracted its fibre and found that it resembled 
jute fibre. 1 was equally perplexed to find diirva in the list in the place of 
murDO, 1 iiave adopted. Cynodon dactylou is universally known as <f»roa. 
Its fibre cannot be easily extracted, and the plant should rather havebemi mention- 
ed among twiners than among fibrous plants. Its cellulose may be well used for 
paper-making, but is unsuitable for textiles. I luspeoted a misprint for mnrm 
(Sansevieria roxburgbiana), the Bow-string Hemp» and my surmise is no# proved 
to be correct by the English translation of the Artba-iastra, recording in the 
foot-note that the commentary reads mtlrm aud^not durm. The ne^ naina si 
^avedhuka. It deuotes Coix, and is corrupted into Qargwt or '^fargdri'' 
in Bi^gali and Oriya. Its fibre is strong, and consists mainly of Cfttuloie %ilk 
slight lignin. But the plant being a monocotyledon, simple rattixig irltt ;is^ 
separate the fibre. Arka » Calotropis gigantea, $ana m Crotalaria |paeai« 
and aiasi are well known. It is, however, worth noting that 
scaa; and atoii used to be collected in tl^ wild forms, evidently ivm th# 
ontakirti ^ forsits. 
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of the v!riasa plant (Cyamus)* This showa thBt ata^i 
used to be cultivated on a large scUe^ and the produce was a 
commezctal commodity. The MSrkand^ya PurAn (Chap. 15) 
also mentions atari as one of the field«cropS| such as wheat and 
pulses^ barley and rape. 

Both linseed and flax fibre were used. Linseed oil has been in 
use since remote ages. For instance^ in the Arthsrsastia the 
Superintendent of the Royal Store-room is informed that atari 
(linked) yields oil^th part of its weight ®. In the list of oil- 
yielding seeds Su4rata (Chap. 45) mentions hhauma and 
ic^ separately, implying that these were not the same. He 
numerates the oils, heading the list with the oil of sesamum 
and castor seed. Then he gives a list of other oil seeds, such 
as mimba (Melia), atasi (linseed), hummbha (safflower), 
failaha (radish), etc. and describes their general properties on 
the human system. Of these (teia, in the text) the author 
specifies special properties oi kshauma^ rapes eed, and others. Here 
kskauma cannot denote kaiia for the simple reason that atari 
kam are separately mentioned in Ihe general list. In the next 
chapter we find mention of certain effect s produced when atari 
is ^ten. In another (Chap. 36) linseed is mentioned for use in 
poultices. Along with it are mentioned the fruits of and 
other plants showing that atasl and inna were regarded as dif- 
fer^t. These passages clearly prove that the impression of 
the Kabirajas of Bengal who take atari as Band, and hnhauma 


* The information regarding the lonroes of oil* is intereating. These are 
clasaiCed into (1) ghee, (2) oils, (3) fat from flesh, and (4») snet from bones. Of the 
vegetable mis, 

(linseed) yields . • . |th part of oil. 

{ Ifimha (Melia azadirachia), 

Kuiatnra ( Schleicheria tri jnga), 

Kapittha (Feronia elephantum), 

|Stc# *•••,. part. 


f Tila (Sesamum), 

Xuwmhha (Oartbamus), 

Madhuka (Bas^), 

(Balanites) . , Jth part. 

The same dassification is found }n Sanskrit medical works, though 
lai^ number of oil-seeds is mentldhed. 
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88 silk is idtogefber enoneoiis. K$kaum is 8 T^fetable pxodaofci 
but it is not iatyt. 

Linseed is used as a weight in weighing gens. dtAiieiSiiya 
presmbes 20 seeds as equal to one Bati except in the ease of. 
pearls (20 seeds weighing from 1*42 to 1'45 g^ins). file 
ithumi of 6akr&charya is now known by the name^ 

Vax&ha uses linseed as an ingredient of a strong and dhmible 
cement {vajra-lepa) for plastering walls. 

But the most important use to which the plant was put in 
ancient times was in the fibre for weaving into iaMatund 
cloth. Kthauma was the name for linen, duiila lor ^ 
finest, and atta for the coarsest. Once it is admitted that flax 
fibrer'Mid linen were known in ancient India, numerous refer* 
ences will be found in old Sanskrit works. Thus we read in the 
code of Manu (Chap. 2) that the lower garment of the Br&lunaa 
student should be made of sam, that of the Kshatrija of 
linen (AsAa»«»a), and that of the Vaisya of sheep's wool. The 
ooramentator, Kulluka (fifteenth century A.D.) explains kakdnma 
as a cloth made of the atn ti fibre. So is also the injunction given 
m the PSraskara and Gobhila Grihya Sutras. There 
cannot be any doubt as to these injunctions 'having been 
literally followed. In Orissa even now a Br^unan boy at 
the time of initiation has to put on a cloth woven of fibi^ 
{ci&a^pata-iariS). It is a short coarse piece woven and sold 
by fishermen for the purpose. Indeed, the fishermen caste in 
OrissS was the sole cultivator of ss^a. The custom is und^bt* 
edly a relic of the ancient times. As the Kshsd^riya caste is 
merged into the Sudra in Bengal and OriBs&, we have ifOlppMns 
of observing the initiation ceremony in which a itiattma or its 
substitute would have been necessary. 

We have already seen that Sulbruta mentions as 

one of the stufEs which may be used for bandages. Ualast it ' 
was a common article he would ncft have named it. In , 
ms carropted into idesKt, beoanse^ . 

the word and the arttole demoted b^ were very imneirt al>^ 
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timt* From the list qm^ on page 9 we see that khonk^ was 
neither nor hhmga (Cannabis)^ nor kameya (wild silk). 

In the Baingjana 77) the queens of Da^ratha were 
clothed in kshauma when they welcomed Sitfi, the newly- 
married bride of Bama, to their home» On the occasion of the 
reaiTiage> the father of Sita gave, among other presentsi 
kumhald (woollen) and hhauma, and also a large number 
of ordinary cloths. Kshauma was either regarded specially 
fit to be worn on festive occasions or so finely woven that it was a 
fit raiment for queens. Bharata put on a pair of kshauma (the 
lower and the upper garments) of which the upper was yellow, 
when he went out to meet his brother Rama in the forest ( Ajodhya, 
99). Bavana, the King of Ceylon, used to sleep with yellowish 
kshauma on (Sundara, 10). At his death he was clothed 
with kshauma^ placed on a golden palankin, and carried to 
the cremation ground. (Lanka, 113.) That kshauma^ espe- 
cially the best kind, was valued in ancient dayS) is also evident 
from the Mahabharata (Sabha, 27), in which we are told tjist 
Arjuna brought away valuable kshauma cloth from his con- 
quest of Uttara Kuru beyond the Himalayas on the west. 
Kslidasa (fifth centuiy A. D.) speaks of yellowish kshauma, 
evidently as a costly apparel for ladies (l^akuntala 4. 4). It was 
woven so fine that an ornament worn round the person could be 
seen through the garment (Baghu, 10, 4). 

But dukula was the usual name for the finest kshauma. 
The Amara-kosha tells us that kshauma is dukula. Kshlra- 
sv&mi, the old commentator, explains that dukula is woven 
of atan thread*. As dukula was a variety of kshauma 

(twelfth century) repeeti the origin andgivec the word maUa 
neme for the iuff. From malla we heve now what it 
called or ma/f,-^muelin. Various commentatore derive the word dukula 

varioufly. Kihirasvaml asya that it ia ao called becauae itia extracted {ixw 
ksMuma). Sarvinanda maintsina that becauae it makea a aound when worn, 

. others snppoae that because it does not readily fit the body, it being stiff. 

Bliarata (eighteenth century) explains dukula by saying that it is ao caUed as 
warm, fie has given the modem name kulaki 4or 
^ North-West Frovioces call their mantles 
^ ^ ^bahly of Cannabii fibw. {8es 
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it does xiot find a place in the Pali Ust^ nor in the B&mftyaiia and 
the MahdbhSrata. Probably it was mainly used as a mantle 
(ji?fat»tf^a?wt.-Artha. S. 40). Vaxl^ (Chap. 73)' makes M^fsl 
umbrellas of white fresh dufula. 

In the Artha-sastra both the words iihauma and duUdm 
. occur together. Thus in the Chapter on Custom Duties we 
are told that the duty to be levied on the yam lor 
ksAauma, duiiila and silk^ etc.^ and on furs and on oairpett 
{ditaram) and wrappers {prdvaram) of hkauma and dviula, 
and on silks^ etc.^ should be one-tenth or one-fifteenth 
of the price. The first list seems to refer to yam^ andtibe 
second to the finished product. In the first case the duty 
shall be one-tenth^ and in the second one-fifteenth of the 
price. In the Chapter on Eoyal Treasury where predous 
articles^ like gems, can find a i)lace, the author mentions the seats ^ 
of manufacture of the best kinds of dukuld and kshauma. We 
read that ^^the dukdla of Yanga is white and lustrous; that of 
Pundra black or blue and as lustrous as a gem ; and that of 
Suvarna-kudya like the colour of the sun and as lustrous ^as % 
gem. Dukula is woven wet. It is square or of other shapes. ^ 
Some are woven of one thread, some of half a thread ; others of 
two, three, or four threads. Such is also the kikaumd manu- 
factured in the districts of Kasi and Pundra Now, the coun- 
try named Yanga is now known as Eastern BengaV P^d^ 
Northern Bengal, and Suvarna-kudya the district of Kamrup 
in Assam^. Hence we learn that Bengal and Assam were 
in the fourth century Bi C. celebrated for dukdU fit to be kej^ in 
the Boyal wardrobe. This explains, I think, the absence of the 
word in the works composed far away from Bengal. The best Jdnds 
of Mkauma were obtainable in Benares and Northern Bengal. 
Both the dukula and kshduma used to be dyed black 
blue, red or orange. The natural colour of flax fibre is yellowiili 

* From the same chapter we learn that Suvarna-ko^ya was also , 

tor 4ts Asiuru wood (Aqnilaria). The Bhotan Himalaya, .Assam and 
hUbi are even now the oountry of miM 

no other than kamrup and its neighhonrhood. This was ttoo the oph^ 1^4 
y the comm eatator of the Artha>iastm. 3$$, English trSnsh^on. 
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orMfeel^y. • DefeotivAorexceesiveiietting prodaoMadirty gny 
shade. The fibre mainly oonsistB -of cellnlose, like eotton, bat ki 
staonger than the latter. Fine flax exhihils a alky sheoi. li'^ 
is soft and perfectly clean. It oocnpilto tho premier position in the 
group of stem or bark fibres and is in Europe the most important 
asgetable spinning material known. Ireland and Belgium produce 
tiito best flax. From the properties of flax fibre it is clear that 
the best qualities of kshAumA and duiuld were no other than linen. 
In Bhatti (seventh century A. D., Ill, 34), we read of banners 
made of dukula and silk ; hence it is clear that dukuld was 
woven as fine as silk. 

There were, however, inferior grades of iskdttmd used as 
sheets {&giarati<i, Artha*S. 40). These were cheap. In the 
Mah&bharata (Udyoga, 154), we find that kthduma cloth was 
soaked in oil for use in the war, Such a cloth after ignition used 
to be thrown into enemy ranks. Bhatti speaks also of tags of 
ditkuld and other fibre-made fabrics [bdlka), which were 
soaked in oil, tied to the tail of Hanuman, and ignited.^ 

' The coarsest and thickest kgkauma was called affa. In the 
dictionaries aftd denotes ktkauma. The root meaning of aftn 
is ‘ high ’ } whence it meant an upper storey, a tower. A variant 
of 4he word is attdldka or aUdlika which denotes a high 
building. It is therefore difficult to understand how aUa came 
to mean ktkauma, or ktkauma meant atta!' The only possible 

^ The poet of the Ramayana^ however, tells os that cotton cloth was used 
for the pnrpose. This is the only mention of cotton cloth in the epic I 
hsTe found, 

^perhaps came from tho Vedic word atha which is regarded as a garments 
gUdiiratvdinl ^otes the A. S, and explains the word affa as a room or shed 
erecM on i wall in a battle-field. In the A, 8. its^f we meet with the word 
and read that daring encampment preriotia to a batUe the residence 
of the king should be provided with an ai^alahi, guarded by meant of ditch, 
mound, and ramparts* In tBe Chapter on Fortification we read that the affaU^ka 
should be erected in front of the royal palace on four pillars provided with a stidr* 
ease* Affa seems to have denoted a tower, a watch-tower, Cf, the word jHircMijffa. 
Infect, we are Informed by the J^anskrit commentator of the A. 8. that offalaife 
is a tower on the top of a fort and provided with a leather eover. From this 
worn. Kshirasvtoi trils us that affa Is also called hihma, 
^oanis soldi^ tme noise in it, and connects the word wife the root of AsAimmis 
a (^^g-feareiaafe) kt A cmmim appurs to dmmto ^^r ^ 
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explanation Beems to be thai originally af fa or tower used to 
have a canopy of coarse h^hauma or canvas. In course of tune 
the original significance of the word was loslf> *and iihanma 
came to denote an a^a or tower. There were no firearms ; a 
thick canvas roof sufficiently tough to prevent penetration 
descending arrows was the only necessary condition. In tibe 
Mahabharata we find that war-chariots used to have a covering 
of tiger-skins. There were also chariots {Karnl-raiha) covered- 
with cloth (Amara-kosha). 

Prof. Macdonell informs us that k%hauma ^a linen gar- 
ment ^ is mentioned in the Maitrayani samhita (iii, 6, 7, etCi) of 
the Vedas and in the Sutras. We therefore see that linen was 
known to the ancient Aryans since the Vedic times. 

In course of time, somehow or other, people began to apply the 
word to denote other fibre-made cloth, and latterly even silk. 
Probably cotton cultivation extended and supplied fine cloth 
more easily than linen ; zana furnished a coarse canvas, and 
bkanga (Cannabis)) supplemented it in Northern In<Ha. It 
appears that between the twelfth and sixteenth century A. D, real 
kshuma and kshauma began to be forgotten. 

In the dictionaries of the tenth — twelfth century A. D., such 
as Halayudha, Visva-kosha, and Hemchandra, ishauma is 
cloth, dukulu, and atta, as in the Amara-kosha. But in Medinl 
(fourteenth century) kshuma is ata$l, and another plant named 
nlHka. Nllikd is also called nllinl^ the indigo plant, and is also 
the name of Vitex negundo. The reason of extending the mean- 
ing is perhaps the blue co)our of the flower of these plants. Kthaumd 
also lost its original connotation and included (1) (2)^, 

dutkuld} (3) cloths made of ata%l^ (4) made of saria, and (5) ili^e 
of any fibre. 

The real article having become scarce, it was easy for late 
writers to indulge in fancy. They remembered that hhauma and 
dukula were worthy to have been the robes of kings and ^ 

and argued that silk, which was undoubtedly fine and expensive 
must have been the material. The root-meaning of the wSj?d' 
kdumd perhaps helped in the confusion. K$humi m%km 
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a iound ; and so does also silk garment when wom. Thns^ 
2lallin&tha(fonr6e6nth century A.D.)j the celebrated commentator 
of Kalidasa^ fell into the error^ ignoring the meaning given in the 
Amara-kosha. The most surprising fact is that even some of the 
later commentators of the Amara-kosha^ in spite of the distinct 
mention of vegetable origin^ took kthmma as a fine silken cloth t 
Medini took duhila to be not only hMumaj but also any fine 
soft garment, 

. But the manufacture of linen could not have come to an end 
all on a sudden. In the sixteenth century A. D. coarse fabrics of 
flax fibre were known in Bengal. These were known as khuMp 
a corruption of h^hau,ma^ The Bengali poet^ Kabikankan of 
Western Bengal^ mentions khund as a coarse cloth. A wealthy 
lady was compelled to put on hhufid as a punishment in lieu of her 
silktfaf^. Bansi-das^ another Bengali poet of the same periodi 
but flourishing In Eastern Bengal, mentions khund along with 
other thick and coarse fabrics, such as cha\ which is woven of 
%am fibre. The separate mention of cha\ in the same line 
with khudd leaves no room for doubt that the latter was not made 
of saiia. Gradually with dwindling cultivation of flax for fibre 
many foigot the true aiasl, which now acquired the name manna 
(linseed), while a wild plant (Crotalaria sericca, Betz.) allied to 
Bam and having yellow flower began to be called' atan. The 
colour of the Goddess Durgfi was golden yellow, and by mistake 
was compared with that of the flower of atc^ in a Sanskrit Sloka ! 

Linen used to be manufactured in Bengal as late as the 
eighteenth century. Sir George Watt quotes, under silk, Man- 
delslo {Tfavel8i\&Z%) who discussed the cotton and linen cloths 
and " silk stuffs either conveyed to Surat or worked up there. 
There is no reason to take the linen in any sense other than 
its own. Indeed, there was a caste of linen-weavers in Bengal, 
where, as in other parts of India, occupation has given names to 
castes. The Bengali poet, Bharat-chandra (eighteenth century), 
speaks of Khudd Tdntu^ or ^ weavers of khudd % who were unable 

^ I enquired in certain pwfeB of tbe distrioto of Hugbli as^ Nuddea whether the 
Khufia Tantis of old exist or not, but could get no dohuito Inforoistioii. 
Probably with the extinction of the indcuitry the caste is also extinct* 
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to ttvelre filifir etuS, such as iasar. The Mu&a indni^ apjieara 
to have been extensive but confined to a class of j«ople, wJi^ile 
industry was not. It appears that within' the last two 
centuries the Bengal industry of linen has become extinct. 
Pwbably jute has been the cause of the liiin in the same way 
as it has been superseding taiyi within the last few years. 

(i) ^ana (Crotalaria juncea). 

StfiriO is as oldas^j^sma. It occurs in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana. Prof. Macdoncll tells us that it is mentioned in the 
Atharva-veda as growing in the forest, and as used as a remedy, 
against Vishkandha He takes ^am as a kind of 
‘ hemp ’ (Cannabis sativa or Crotalaria juncea). 

Indeed, there is much confusion even now among ceitaln 
Indian scholars, regarding the determination of the plant, some 
taking it to denote Crotalaria, others Cannabis. The English 
word ' hemp * and Greek and Latin ' cannabis * at least the part 
'canna' are apparently derived from Sanskrit It is 

necessary to determine the plant and to find out how the 
confusion arose. 

We have seen that atan and iam denoted (different plants. 
Susruta does not include iaiyi fabric in the list of cloths for use 
as bandages, probably because it was as coarse as it is now. But he 
speaks of iam fibre as fit for sewing up wounds. Thus, 
in Chapter 25, we are told that the fibres of cmma%tala, 
iana,k»tiwna, murva (Sansevieria), giidnthi (TInospora cordifolio) 
-and catgut {snayu) and hair are fit for use. Here as well as in 
the rest of Susruta, the^ is no mention of bhanga, the proper 
name for Cannabis. The' Pali list of fabrics quoted before (p*^ 9) 
remove any possible^ doubt regarding the difference ' bet^^n 
iam and bkatiga. In fact, we find there three sources of fibrous 
fabrics, vis», ksluitiSi or sa^, and hhunga) which were 
known at the time. Two points are of special interest j onelis that 
hhun^ was neither iaiyi, nor bhanga, nor silk ; and the second is, 
that besides atasl and sa^a. Cannabis fibre was at least one bth&f* 
textile mat^l in ase at the time in certain parts of India, and 
that iaifa mdbiaagaweve regarded as difformit. Ksh&sv&itf 
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uieBtions hhdnga (Cannabis)^ and Sarygnanda 6a^a as ^ther 
■examples of bark-made textiles. We haiM?ef erred to Manu and 
others prescribing 6ana cloth for Brahman students. We have 
seen how this injunction is followed in Orissa where mna cloth 
is worn by them at the time of initiation. In the Artha*sastra, 
iana, ^tasl and others are regarded as wild fibrous plants. 
There was also cultivation, and Varaha tells us how to forecast 
the outturn of atasi by vetasa (Calamus), and sam by 
ifigudl (Balanites). The Artha-sastra directs the Superinten- 
dent of Arms to collect murvd (Sansevieria), a?ia (Calotropis), 
Sana, gavedhnhd (Coix), bamboo, and catgut for use as 
bow-strings. It is to be noted that atasl fibre is not one of 
these, although it is one among the wild fibrous plants, probably 
because it is not as strong as the others and rather too soft to be 
serviceable. In the Mahabharata (Adi, 146), iam is mentioned 
with munja and halvaja grasses for making an inflammable 
house. It was commonly used as a war-material. 

Let us now turn to dictionaries. The Amara-kosha gives two 
compound words, each containing mm as a part. One is sana^hutra, 
literally a thread or string of mm. The commentators explain 
it as a string fit for fishing nets. Now, it is well-known that sana 
or Crotalaria fibre is universally used in India for fishing nets, and 
no Cannabis fibre is sought. A synonym of saria-sutra is 
pavitraha, the sacred thread of the BrsKmans, We read in 
Manu (Chap. 2) that ^^the girdle of a Brahmana shall consist of 
a triple cord of munja grass (Saccharum munja), smooth and 
soft; that of a Kshatriya of a bow-|itring made of mitrvd 
(Sansevieria) and that of a Va%a of sai^M threads.*'^ It will be 
seen that these three were chosen because they represented plants 
in common use among the three classes.^ The second word of 
the Amararkosha is ‘ iam^puikpikd, literally having flowers 
like those of the mna^ Its synonym is ghantd^ra^d, meaning one 
which sounds like a bell, because the pod of Crotalaria juncea and 
its allied species ra^kes a sound when dry and shaken by the wind. 
Hence mna could not have denoted Cannabis whose fruit is 
anything but conspicuous. 
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We shall, however, presently see that some of the later 
diotionaries and com£ 0 ||M|ators took hhanga to denote kavt^a^ 

(<?) Bhanga (Cannabis sativa). 

In his Vedic Index of Names, Prof. Macdonell ^oitea, 
hhmga from the Rig-Veda (9. 11. 13) to denote an intoxicant. 
It is there used as an adjective to the word the celebrated 
beverage of the Vedic Aryans. But Sayana whose authority 
cannot be lightly passed over takes the word in a different 
sense. In the Atharva-Veda (11. 8. 15), however, Sayana 
interprets bhanga kam (Crotalaria) . This lam not ready 
to admit. He lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
in Southern India. By this time i)eople, specially of Southern 
India, had begun to confound kam with bhanga^ as they did 
kana with ishumd. 

In the Pali list of fabrics quoted before is found perhaps the 
earliest distinct mention of Cannabis fibre. In the commentary 
to the Vinaya-pitaka by Buddha-ghosha (1. 8. 3), there is 
a discussion as to the meaning of hhangd^ We are told that 
some say that a single fibre of a plant x^hhxngd^ but it is 
not. It signifies a thread spun of five fibres/^ Prom this we 
may infer that pretty thick twist was used to weave into cloth. 
It may be also noted that the woi*d bhangd is still in use in. 
Sanskritic vernaculars to mean ^ to twist.'^ 

The Artha-sastra does not mention hhangd as a fibre- 
yielding plant ; but its bdlka category might include it. On 
the other hand, the author speaks of hhanga in a list of 
ingredients of a mixture said to cause death by its smoko 
(Paraghdta-pragoga). /The hkdnga is evidently the samo 
as hhangdi though the form hhanga is not fouud in 
Sanskrit. Probably ijf denoted the seeds or flower of hhanga. 
Whatever it may have denoted, the deletSrious properties were 
known to Chatiakya. It is remarkable that bhangd is not 
mentioned in Charaka and Susruta, the two standard medical 
works of ancient India* 

In the Ainara-kosha, hhangd is a field-crop. It was not / 
not only because kam is not given as its synonym, but eim 
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because the word docs not occur where sa^ia does* On the other 
hand^ bkatifa occurs immediately after afati as if the two are 
related to each other in some respect#. & Ihangi be accepted 
as Cannabis^ we see how the mention of one led to that of the other, 
both being field-crops, both yielding fibres and edible seeds. 
Literally, is that which can be divided, or which splits 

into fibres, or which can be twisted ; and secondarily, which arrests 
or suspends pain or lassitude. A synonym of bhanga is mat ulanl, 
* which has no equal while a similar or the same word denotes 
the narcotic Dathura. Both ai‘e “ unequalled” in deleterious pro- 
perties. It is reasonable, therefore, to accept the bhangi of the 
Dictionary as Cannabis. , 

The derived word bhangy&m occurs in Panini's Grammar. 
So does mmm, derived from suns. In Halayudha's dictionary 
(tenth century) bhanggam denotes a field of bhanga, Eshlm- 
svam! takes bhanga as sane; Hcmchandra and Rudra make 
se^a a name for bhanga. Medini takes bhanga as a kind of field- 
crop. Maliesvara, a Marathi commentator of the Amara-kosha, 
explains bhanga as bhang (Cannabis) as well as tag (sa^a)*. The 
Bengali commentator, Bhaiuta, is more definite, and states that 
bhanga is so named in Kashmir. It is well known that 
Cannabis is wild in Kashmir and is cultivated there both for its 
fibre as well as for its oil-yielding seed, (Watt,) In Bhava 
prak^a, a medical compilation of the sixteenth century, Bhanga is 
no other than Cannabis, and bears the name mdtulanl of old. 

It will be useless to multiply instances of confusion, apparently 
resulting from ignorance on the part of the writers, as to the plant 
denoted by bhanga. It was known to them that both tarn and 
bhanga yielded a fibre j those who ikd no opi ortux ity of 
seeing bhanga took it to denote the mc^re familiar crop 
Tho fact is that while sapa is a field-crop everywhere in India, 
bhanga is so only in certain parts, the northern parts of India. 
It is doubtful whether bhanga as a narcotic was gwerally known 


® Hie part of Sarvananda’s commenfcary in Mhich hhemg^ occofs is unfortn. 
nately not yet cut of ihe press, and I have no means of knowing how he, in 
Bengali took tho word. 
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to the anoients. The onlj refereoce to the delefwioaa pcoiieitteB 
of its smoke is foo^ in the Artba-lastia, whose author having 
been a native of the ^oiijab noticed its intoxicatin|| property, it 

is possible that his group of apart from and iu' 

eluded Cannabis fibre also. The Hindu God, 6iva, is said hi popalav 
remacular works to have been addicted to hhanga. But I do 
not find any early authority for the belief. Possibly the nSreotio 
was introduced by the people inhabiting the country of the <diag,. 
say, Western Himalaya, where 6iva was said to have his home. 

Sir George Watt tells us that Cannabis is grown in Garwal, 
From the fine fibres of both the male and female plants the ieoka 
or sheet worn by the people in Garwal is prepared. Nearly one- 
third of the population of that district are clad in hempen garments. 
In Elashmir, Kumaon and Nepal, Simla and Kangra, hemp plant 
is cultivated for its fibre. The seeds which yield a pale limpid 
oil are occasionally consumed along with other grains. 

The Indian Hemp Drug Commission (1893-94') were of opinion 
that Cannabis is not indigenous to India, the wild growth in 
Kashmir and its neighbourhood being attributed to accidental 
importation, if not escape from cultivation carried on at one 
time or other in the country itself. Wherever the home of the 
plant may have been it is now found to grow wild throughout 
the Himalaya from Kashmir in the west to Assam in the east. 
The Amara-kosha, as we have seen, mentions hhanga, as a field- 
cro]^ and the Grammarian Paniui (seventh century B. C.), who was 
an inhabitant of the Punjab and visited Pataliputra, had opportuni- 
ties of seeing fields of taim which were called and of Cannabis 

called hhangyat The Chinese names for Cannabis are and 

chima. These have strong resemblance with Sanskrit ialiMHa, 
which may have been easily corrupted into c/l^nsMiy'and then into 
ehfma', Bretschnei^er states that the character ms, which now- 
a-days is a generic term for plants yielding textile fibres, was 
in ancient times applied exclusively to the common hetnp plspt,‘ 
Cannabis Sativa. It would seem that so very, ttnojauj iy the 
character im that it denotes conjointly fibre and oil (or ioed). 
The double property was certainly known from ^ most 
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tioies/^ (Watt,) It is remarkable that the same was the ease 
with kshuma in ancient India, its fibre as well as its seed being 
fully known* I am therefore tempted to ask whether the 
Chinese chuma originally denoted flax or hemp. ^ ^ 

{d) Balia. (Other bark-fibres.) 

Balia is frequently mentioned in the Arthars&stra to 
denc^e fibres and fibre-made fabrics other than iihuma and 
Thus, in the Chapter on the Superintendent of the Spinning 
Department, he is told to employ proper persons to prepare urm 
(woollen), hdlka^ idrpdm (cotton), tula (tasar), sana, and 
ishauma threads and cloth. Eopes used to be made from 
threads and from bdlka. It appears that the word bdlka 

was a generic term for all fibres, specially coarse fibres 
which were unnamed and not cultivated, • Duties were levied on 
these as on other goods, such as cloth, yam, cotton, skins, etc., 
to the extent of one-twentieth to one-twenty-fifth of the price. 
In forts were stored provisions as well as weapons, and also 
bdhalay which were ropes for horses, chariots, etc. Bow-strings 
were made of muftd, arkd^ sana^ gavedhn, venu (bamboo), and 
sndgu (catgut). We have already found names of some of the 
wild fibre-yielding plants, such as mdlati (Jasmiiium), arka 
Calotropis), murvd (Sansevieria) and gavedhukd (Coix). In the 
Mahabharata (Sa?ie. 86), there is a list of fibres evidently for 
ropes, such as sana^ rattan cane, munja grass, hallaja grass, and 
skins, and catgut. There is no mentlou in the Artha-sastra, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana of Cannabis, rhea, or the 
modem jute. 

The Amara-kosha gives k^shauma as an example of fibre- 
made fabrics, implying thereby that there \tere others. Susmta 
mentions but qualifies it by saying* that it is antar^ 

ialiala^ i.e., made of the inner bark (bast tibiae) of plants. The 
Pali list gives Sana and hemp fabrics, and thus probably supplies 

w But Hunausek (Winton’s Traml.) gives the Chinese name t-chauma, which 
(nay he QeiB|iayed with Sanskrit kahauma, to Eancio or rhea fibre (Boo&hmeria 
aivea^ h.). Probably the Chinese word underwent changes in meaning like 
bhe Indiaii kahauma. 
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the omission of the Amara-kosha and Snirata. The latteX 
(Chap. 25) mentions fibres fit for sewing np wounds. These 
are aamuntaka, »am, iahuma, mUrva, gu^uehl (Tinespora), dUigut 
and hair. Mann (Chap. 2) speaks of girdles made of huM grass, 
aimantaka, and hallaja as substitutes for munj&, mirva, and ttoja, 
when these latter are not available. 

Let us see what these additional fibrous plants of the 
ancients were. I take atmantaka ** as one or more of 

There has been as muoh confusion regarding this plant as with hshutna , 
and aia$i. The word aemantaTca does not occur in the Amara-kosha 
Kulluka, the commentator of Mana« does not throw any light. Bhava-prakasa 
(sixteenth century) gives two synonyms of tho plant, viz., Amla-lonika and Abut- 
dara. The first is usually taken to be Oxalis. But asmantaha could not bo 
this herb. Some have taken the plant to be Coleus, which is equally wrong. It 
is worthwhile to record the grounds on which the determination of the plant 
is based by me. The Baja-nirghanta (quoted in sabda-kalpa-drums) gives tho 
following descriptive synonyms of the plant :--^Induka, Kurali, Amlapitira, 
SlaJ(9hna4vah, JSila-fatra and Jatnala-^airaha. Of these I do not understand 
tho reason of tho name, Induka* The other names indicate that Atmanioha 
has sour, dark green, and bilobcd leaves, and soft and smooth bark, probably 
referring to its fibres. JKovidara in the Amara-kosha iM Kitddala, and has 
bilobed leaves and panicled racemose flowers (chamarika), Kurali is the 
samo as kvddala. These names and Asmantaka and Kovtdara signify plants 
splitting rocky soil by their roots. There is thus no doubt of Aanantaka 
being a plant allied to Kovidara which is usually called JSahta^kanehaua 
or Bauhiuia varoigata, and also perhaps B. purpurea, tho two closely yesembl- 
iug each other. Among the Bauhinias, B. malabarica is ^'a bushy tree 
met with in the sub- Himalayan tract, f^om the Ganges to Assam, and in ]^nga}, 
Burma, and South India This has acid leaves, which are eaten* Hence it is 
called ufmZi in Hindi, and Amlalonika in Sanskrit. Its bark ex-foliates in thin 
fibrous strips. Eshlrdsvami, the commentator of the Amara-kosha, quotes a 
largo number of names for Kovidara, many of which ure found among the 
vernacular names quoted by Watt for the useful and common species of Bauhinis, 
such as Kundali, Korfila, Kundol, etc. Though the A^mantaka of thfi 
Baja-nirghanta is undoubtedly B. malabarica, that of Manu and Sufirutu 
is probably B. racomosa and B. vahlii, which yield a strong cordage. That from 
thebwk of the latter pl^Sit is caUed malo in HiMi, probably on account of 
the plant being a climber (from Sanskrit malga, a garland), and Udaia in 
Panjabi, which is an evident corruption of Sanskrit kaddoJa. vahlii 

is known as siari or siali in Western Bengal, Orissa and Sambalpur. KBsiftas, 
tho ^ngali poet of the Mahabharata, describes how the wild billy tribca "Kiiataa” - 
f^ing the army of Bhagadatta, king of Assam, «ed their loin.cloth with Siari 
(The conquest of Arjuna, Sabha). The name Siali is evidentty derived fw® 
Sanekrlt tnnkhala on account of tho climbing habit of the plant 
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specially B. vahlii. Ropes are made horn it. Tire 
stoong cordage is a very important article with idle hill tribes. 
The fibre is not extracted ; bnt the bark sopaxated from tiie 
wood in strips is used. 

' Ou4ueU (Tinospora oordifolla) is mentioned only in 
Susmta. Its long filiform aerial roots were probably used as cords 
in surgery. The roots, however, yield a fibre. 

Of the grasses mentioned in the various works as fit for cordage 
the use of the culm of Coix as bow-string is all but unknown at 
present. Munja is well known and extensively used for twisting 
into fine cordage. K»ga (Saooharum spontaneum), the sacred grass 
oi the Hindus, can yield only rough ropes. Vallaja or Balvaja 
istheBdiot* of Jute Bengal (Ischoemum angustifolium), and has 
been extensively used for making ropes since time immemorial. 
(Page 10.) It is now one of the paper-making materials in mills.^ * 
It will be thus seen that the economically useful textile 
piytArinlg of to-day are nearly the same as in ancient days, with 
the exception of fiax which has ceased to exist. There is no 
mention of Nettle, or Rhea, or the modem jute, though some of 
these might have been included in the generic term Balka, 

To complete the account a few words may be said about jute. 
In Bengali it is now known as Pat, which is really mulberry silk. 
This name was given to jute on account of its resemblance with 
silk in colour and lustre. In Western Bengal where mulberry 
silk and jute are both grown, the former is known as tit-paf— 
the mulberry pdf, and the latter as gacch^pdt — ^the vegetable 
pdf. In some districts, such as Nuddia, jute is known as iothfa, 
which is derived from Sanskrit jro<du-~-the cocoon, implying 
again its resemblance with silk. \ 

The word jute is a corruption of the Hindi form JUf, 
which is derived from Sasiskrit /dfa— fibre. 090 is called 

in Hindi, and ChAaina-pata (i.e. 8a^a pafa) in Oriya, jate being 
Jhofapafa. The second word, pata, in Oriya implies merely a 
fibre, from Sanskrit pafta — silk. It is curious that Bengal, wUoh 

Balhajok oeoura in the Vedai^ and is regarded by Prof* Macdon^ to* be 
Elensine in&ea. But the vernacular names of this plant do not support the 
determination. 
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u the centre of J ate cultivation, has not given its owa name to 
commerce ; bat the Hindi-speaking people employed in it have 
famished the name from their language. 

The very names Paf and Jiit show that Jute was tmknown 
in ancient times. The Bengali and Oriya name Naliti is derived 
from Sanskrit Nalika or Na4ika, which denotes a species of 
Corohoras need as a bitter herb. It is so-called because the stem of 
Corchoms is hoUow as a tube. The word Ndliia or NS4iJcd occors 
in Cbaraka and other medical works ; but its modem synonym 
Patta tdia does not occur in old Sanskrit. It occurs in the medical 
work of Bhiva-prakSsa (sixteenth century). But there is no mention 
of its fibre. The Bengali poet KrittibSs (fifteenth century) speaks 
of boats laden with Pa(, but means Hindi Pat which is ta^fa. In 
fact, the word Pat denotes a bag of sack-cloth to hold rice and 
other grains. These were never made of Jute cloth, but were until 
recently prepared by sewing together narrow tarn fabric. Fabrics 
of narrow width are called Patti in Sanskrit, of whichiPd^ is a cor- 
raptedform. Similarly, 0t — a sheet or cushion, and • 

a bag, were always prepared by weaving taifa strings. Even 
now few would care to use Jute, if aam is available. I therefore 
concur with Sir George Watt in the opinion that “the history of 
the modem Jute industry is closely associated with the British 
rule in India.” {See Appendix.) 

Conclusion. 

It will be seen that though India possesses an extraordinarily 
large number of fibre-yelding plants, important bark-textiles in 
ancient India were prepared only from three plants, viz., fiax, 
Sana and cannabis. The last was used in restricted areas^ chiefly 
in North-Western India. Flax and sana were -common and 
extensively cultivated. Hill tribes and hermits used ehtire barks 
(dsiluia), tying them round the loins *by means of cordage.^ ^ 

u An intererting relic or reriTsl is found among tbe sect of Zambhipatia at 
OriMa. Tlie sect U comparatively modern. The fc^owere eepamfee tha MSk eC 
the tree Ktmbhi (Careya arborca), and mu it intend of any vovttt 
It U thick bat wft. and can he prepared rafficienUy long andtrideteemwllMi 
lolhs. The frnit of the tree reaemblee a Kembba-^ waterp^ ' Uenetii^ luiim 
of Ue tree, and Kumbhupatia literally «>eami om whose It Smbhi 
(bark). - * " 
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These were never woven, and must not be confounded with 
textiles. We shall see that skins of animals, such as goat, deer, 
and even tiger were also used for a similar purpose, though the 
art of weaving was known even to the Vedic Aryans of old. 
But flax fibre came into decay, probably on account of cotton 
becoming more abundant. It is not improbable that the export of 
cotton fabric to Europe, where flax was cultivated and linen pre- 
pared, gate an impetus to increased cultivation of cotton gradually 
superseding the indigenous flax about the fifteenth century. When 
an industry has fallen into decay, it is well nigh impossible for 
it to revive. Latterly, with the advent of the British rule in India, 
Bengal, which was once famous for its linen, took to jute culti- 
vation, and what was left of linen manufacture became extinct. 
The situation has been so strange that the people do not know 
that a useful fibre can be extracted from the di>tasi plant which 
is extensively cultivated, though only for its seed. [Vide 
Appendix.) 

(ii) Sbed-fibees. Cotton. 

Of the second group of vegetable fibres, cotton is the sole 
representative and at present the most important textile fibre of 
India, and also of the whole world. In ancient times it did not 
occupy as prominent a place as it does now. Bombax wool 
is occasionally worked up in Europe as yarn in conjunction with 
cotton, but was and is used only for upholstery work in India. 

The Sanskrit name of cotton-wool and fabric is Karpaea. 
The earliest mention appears to be in Asvalayana Srauta Sutra in 
connection with the material of the sacred thread of the Brah- 
mans, contrasted with flax and mria. The word Ka^rpaeae 
gave rise to the Greek and Latin Carpaaos, and the word 
kartam to cotton of the present times. For cott^A^ was practi- 
cally unknown to the civilized nations of the West more than 
two hundred years ago. 

The name of the kdrpdaa plant was kdrpaau The Amara- 
kosha mentions four species or varieties of cultivated cotton plaQfc 
recognized about the beginning of the Christian era. These were 
named Tmf4ikm, Samudranta, KirpUh Fadara, Besides 
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these there was the wild species named ^AafUdrdjX It' 
now impossible to determine the five species ; though all belonged 
to the genus of Gossypium, there have been changes in the culti- 
vated forms so that the number of recognizable varieties has 
become large. The fruit of Tfh4iien had a sharp point at the 
apex. The species which were cultivated in the western part oi 
India near the sea was known as Samudrdntd* The fruit of 
Faclard was globose like that of Zizyiphus {Kolu fruit). 
KdrpdH was the name of the common species, and also denoted 
all others. The name hdrj^dii again was derived from 
Adrpdsi, denoting cloth. Hence kdrpdsa was par excellence 
the raw material of textiles in early times, and many references 
to cotton cloth are met with in Varaha (sixth century). 

Probably the sacred thread of the Brahmans was prepared 
from the cotton of the tree-cotton jdant. It is perennial and 
known even now as Deva-Rarpasa, i.e., the KdrpdH or cotton 
plant sacred to the gods. It grows wild ; and this fact rendered 
it sacred, cultivated forms of plants being, as a rule, avoided in 
Hindu worship. (Cf. Kdnthdli plantain, a semi-wild variety, 
being regarded necessary in oblations instead of better varieties.) 

The Ariha-sastra tells us how cotton-seeds were stored in 
time for cultivation. There was trade 'in cotton-wool and cotton 
fabrics which yielded a revenue to the kings. By the beginning 
of the Christian era the cotton manufacture of India became 
fully known to the Greeks. The Artha-sastra mentions 
the seats of the manufacture of finest cotton cloth. These 
were southern Madhura, Apartota (Concan), Kalinga (Northern 
Circars), Benares, Vanga (Eastern Bengal), 'V^atsa-desa 
(above Allahabad), and the Mahisha country on the banks of 
the Nerbuda below J abbalpur. From this we conclude that cotton 
was cultivated largely in almost all parts bf India about the fourth 
century B. C, Madras and the Panjab were the parts which did 
not produce good cotton. The account given in the Artha-sistra 
substantially agrees with that givenlby Marco Polo, who travelled 
through a large portion of Asia in 1290 A. D. He refers to the 
production and manufacture of cotton in Persia, Blashgc^^, 
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Yarkaadi Khotan, Guzaratj Cambaj^ Telingana^ Malaba^i Bengal^ 
etc* (Watt.) Ab regards the Panjab it is highly signifioant that 
the BSmftyana which 1 believe was composed in that province 
mentions cotton cloth only once^ while it clothes the kingS; queens 
and princes with ksAauma and silk* The Mahabharata^ too^ while 
seldom mentioning the dress of the people by name leads us to 
infer that cotton cloth was not abundant at the time* ( Fids 
Appendix.) 

(iii) Wool and hair. 

Of clothing of animat origin, skins undoubtedly formed a 
part in the Vedic and post-Vedic times. The use of skins as 
clothing is shown by the adjective ^ clothed in skins ^ (aiina- 
vasm) in the Satapatha Brahmana, and the f urrier^s trade is men* 
tinned in the Vajasaneyi Samhita. The Maruts also wear deer 
skins in the Rig- Veda (1. 166, 10), and the Munis (wild ascetics) 
of a late Rig- Veda hymn seem to be clad in skins (Macdonell.) 
Such skins are known as ajmay and numerous references are 
met with in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. These vcre 
usually furs of the gazelle as well as of the goat. We read, in the 
Ramayana, of beds made of piles of sheets, probably of mattress, 
over which was spread an ajina, or fur of the sheep. The 
ajina was as soft as cotton-wool (2. 30). Similarly in the 
Mahabharata (Sabha. 60). In later literature we find 6iva clad 
in a tiger fur* There were various uses of skins and hides, and the 
Artha^sastra enumerates a large number of wild animals from 
which skinsiand furs were obtained, such as the large lizard called 
Godhi (Varanus), leopard, lion, tiger, elephant, buffalo, rhinoceros, 
etc. Many of the hides were used as war material, some as cover- 
ings, and others sewn into vessels* The art of tanning hides was 
known as early as the Ri^-Veda. 

But woollen textiles were very common among the Vedic 
Aryans* Pushan is said to weave raimmt/trom the wool of sheep 
(Rig^Voda, X. 26). The main use of sh^p was their wool 
(5r»5) i hence the expression ^ woolly ^ [Urndvail) is employed to 
designiKte a sheep ( Rig- Veda, vlii* 67). The sheep is avi, the 
as Ovis, and the woollen cloth is dvtka in Sanskrit. 
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The gmeric name for all woollen goods was riniava and 
gometimes lomaja (woollen and hairy). Literally, r&nkava 
denotes what is obtained from Bank», probably ‘a species of 
wild goat, perhaps the Himalayan Ibex.* * Thus we read in the 
Mah&bharata (SabhS, 50) that the l^akas^ Bomakas, etc., inhabit- 
ing the provinces on the north and west of India presented the 
F£n4avas][ with ranhava, untaja, kUaia and pattoJ<*i and 
smooth white cotton garments. Here is a difference made be- 
tween tanhava and vr^Ju. The latter is undoubtedly made 
of wool (unta). We read also of furs of BanJcn. But the word 
rankava gradually became generic and mclnded all fabrics 
prepared from wool and hair. The country of the Eamboja 
people inhabiting the tracts about the Hindu-Kush and extend- 
ing up to Ladak was famous for horses, and shawls made of 
goats', rats' and dogs' wool. The king of the Efimbojas 
brought for the F^d^vas woollen cloth and cloth made of the hair 
of the * marine cat ' (otter ?) . We read of very valuable carpets 
manufactured in that country. The Bamayana (Lanka, 113) 
speaks of carpets made of the fleece of ranku, of sheep, and of 
Iiairs (Lanka, 75). Mann speaks of kutapa, explained by com- 
mentator, Enlluka, as a soft blanket made in Nepal, but not 
made of sheep's wool, Med ini specifics hutapa as made of goats' 
hair. Varaha (Chap. 41) uses the word as distinguished from 
wool, sheep’s, and the compound word aiavtka to include the two 
stuffs. {8e« page 11.) 

^ For angbt we know Eanhu may have boon the Tibetan goat 

(Capra iiibirica)f the under fleece of which furuiBhos the best pashm of Kashmir. 
The Amara*kosha and other lexicons explain Utanhava as derived from the hair 
of a mrisra, which is often translated as a deer. But while harina is certainly a 
deer, every mris^a is not necessarily so. A fnrisfa is an animal which is sought 
after by hunters ; hence it includes many animals other than tho deer* 
Compare the word mri^aya. The Amara-^kosha enumerates Bafthu along 
with Knihi^sara which is not a doer, but an anj[f>lopo. Nyanka is one of 
these animals* There is {phonetic similarity with *"4^6 JVyaad, the 

great sheep of Tibet. (Ovis hodgsoni.) The etymological hscaning of Manhu is 
one wliich sports. This agrees more with the habits of tho goat thsn with those of 
sheep, while Mu-ru of the same list is probably the Barking deer, (Cervulua 
muntjac. Prof* Macdonell takes JSyankuti which occurs in the Vedaa, to be a 
gaaelle). Sanskrit and Persian Pas^mmsy ha^ethc sameorigiiu 
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But the goat and sheep were not the only aninialB which 
famished wool. The Amara-kosha mentions not only the ir^ia 
(wool) of the sheep, but also of the rabbit (sasorna). The 
Artha-sastra tells us to shear the hair of goats, etc., every six 
months, and also the hair of horses, asses, camels and boars. 
It describes various woollen clothing. For instance, the cloth 
made of the wool of the sheep was either pure white, pure red, or 
rosy. Blankets {kamhala) were made either by fastening borders or 
braids, or woven so as to have coloured designs, or by joining 
pieces together, or by felting. Coarse blankets, coarse dress for 
cowherds, head-dress, coats, and trappings for bullocks, horses, 
and elephants, and carpets were made of sheep^s wool. Those 
which were fine, soft and smooth were regarded as the best. Nepal 
produced black waterproof blankets made of eight thicknesses. 
Trousers, shawls, and carpets were made of the wool or hair of 
wild animals {Ranku, etc.?). Toll was levied on furs, linen,, 
silk, and on carpets made of the hair of goats and sheep, 

Bengal was never famous for woollens. The sheep are poor 
wool-producers, and the wool produced is more like coarse hair 
than true wool. The blankets of Bihar and Western Bengal are 
no doubt useful to the poor, but are never prized. Old Bengali 
literature praises the blankets of Bhotan as Chanakya did. There 
was a variety of woollen stufE known as ^ Pamari ^ which was high- 
ly valued. This used to be imported, probably from the North- 
West (modern Pamir ?). The fact seems to be that the climatic 
condition of Bengal is unfavourable for sheep-breeding, and win- 
ter is never so severe as to create a demand for woollen stufEs. 
Such is also the case in Madras. 

(iv) Silk. 

Before we begin our enquiry into the silk of ancient times it 
is necessary to have the broad facts of the indTistry obtaining at 
present. Silk is of two kinds {\) wild silk, and (2) true silk. 
Wild silk, as the name implies,^ is the product of silkworms 
which feed on the leaves of various plants usually growing in 
forests. Some of the worms are semi-domestioated ; but none^ 
^ a rule, feed on the leaves of mulberry. True silk is the prodimt 
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of the mtdbeny silkworm. The wild silks of India are dalred 
from three species of worms : (a) the Bengal tafar worm 
(Anthersea paphia)^ (5) Eri or Erandi worm (A^iacus riemi), 
and (^f) the Mugd worm (Antheraa assama). 

The Bengal tasar worm may be spoken of as a denizen of 
the upland forests inhabited by the Santhal, the Kol, the Khond 
and the Gond, extending west and south-west of the Gangetic 
alluvial basin. The chief districts of production are Bhagalpur, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa in Bengal, and Chattisgarh, NagpuTi 
Nerbuda and Jabbalpur in the Central Provinces. The chief 
trees on which the Bengal taB 0 >r worm feeds are many species of 
Terminalia and Ficus, Zizyphus, Tectona, Shorea, BiiSnus, 
Bombax, Bauhinia, Anogeissus, etc. (Watt.) In a monograph on 
the Silk Fabrics of Bengal (1903), Mr. Mukerjee tells us that the 
Tasar industry is at present carried on in districts all lying towards 
the west of Bengal and extending southwards to Balasore. In 
many places the worm is semi-domesticated, the eggs being 
gathered and put upon the leaves of Asan (Terminalia tomen- 
tosa), Sdl (Shorea robusta), Haritahi (Terminalia chebula), 
and Sidha (Lagerstrce nia parviflora) trees in the jungle. He 
also tells us that the quality of the cocoon depends not only upon 
the species of the tree, but also upon the soil on which the 
tree grows. The colour of the cocoon is thus more or less variable, 
from dark ashy-grey to straw yellow. 

The Endi or Eri cocoons are reared in the northern 
districts of Bengal. The product of the cocoon is spun and not 
reeled. The fibre is, however, stronger and more lasting than the 
mulberry silk and The worm chiefly feeds on the leaves of 

castor-oil plant (Ricinus), called E^anda in Sanskrit, and the names 
Erandi f Endi and Eri are corruptions •of Sanskrit Efandu 
Assam is famous for ^ri. Besides Ricinus, there are other food- 
plants, the most important being the Keteru of Assam (Hetero- 
panax fragrans). The Assam cocoons are white, while those of 
Bengal are often bii^^otour^, " 

The third wild^silk is the mugfi off Assam. I|think the 
mune mugd has been given to il^ ^n account of its goUau 
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;«3low colour regembling the colour of the yeUow pnlie 
(Fhaseolue mdiatua. Lino.}. Mu^S cocoon is also met with in 
the Kagu. hills, Sylhet, and Caohar, Tippera and the mountains 
of Burma. The worm is more domesticated than the Tatar i the 
^gs are hatched and the cocoons spun within doors. It feeds 
on the leaves of many plants, the most important being the Sum 
of Assam (Machilns odoratissima). The'cocoon is reeled. There 
is a variety of mujia called the CAampa muga, its worm 
feeing on the leaves of the Champa tree (Michelia champaba) . 
Sir George Watt tells us that ''the Champa silk seems almost 
quit^ forgotten to-day, but it was the fine vhUe silk worn by the 
Ahom kings and nobles of Assam in former times There is or 
was another of similar quality. It is known as the Mezankari 
mugof the worm feeding on the AAakari tree (Litsea citrata) . 

This muga constituted the dress of the higher ranks, most of 
which were dyed red with lac but some were white.” It is now 
scarce. 

Of the three wild or semi-wild silks, the Eri and Mug& 
are peculiar to Bengal and Assam, and the third Tatar has the 
Ganges for its northern boundary and the Godavari for its 
southern.^ 

The true or mulberry silk is the product of Bombyx mori. 
Except the Eastern Bengal districts every other district of Bengal 
had the industry of cocoon-rearing. At present it is confined to 
the districts of Murshidabad, Bajshahi and Maldah. Four 
varieties of silkworm are reared in Bengal, viz. (1) the Nittan 
or Madrati, (2) Chhota Palu or Pethi, (3) Bara Palu, and (4) 
China Palu, But all require mulberry leaf. The hereditary 
silkworm-rearing caste of Bengal is known as the Fund& caste, 
mainly in Maldah, bilt who are also found in parts of Murshida- 
bad and Bajshahi. They are the best, the most intelligent, and 
the most prosperous of all cocoon-rearers (Muk^jee.) 

The mulberry plant on which the silkworm feeds is represent- 
ed in India by two spieces of Moms. Moms alba is a small tree 
indigenous in Northern and Western Asia. It is cultivated in 
Northern India and Trans-Indus country up to 11,000 &et< It 
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it the fllu^ mulbeny used for silk production in tie Banjsb and 
JCaabmir* The fruit is whitish and edible. The wood is used 
lor fomiture and agricultural implements. MoVub indi^ is a 
moderate-sized tree of the Lower Himalaya and Sub-Himalaywa 
faraot £rom ICMbTwir and Sikkim. It is onltivated for its leaves 
wltioh are used to feed silkworms. Its fruit is smallj uid blank 
whmi ripe- The third species, Moms serrata, is a large tree, 
both cultivated and wild. The wood is used for cabinet w<ak 
and agricultural implements. The fruit is purple, jsweet and 
eaten, and the leaves are lued as cattle fodder. The first two 
species whose leaves are used to feed silkworms are both known 
as Tui or TUnt, white TM and black T»vtf on account of 
the colour of the fruit. Watt gives other local vernacular names, 
such as Tvl for Moras alba, and Nitni and Chhota Kimhu fmf 
Moras indica. 

Now let us turn to Sanskrit literature. Three words signify- 
ing silk are found, viz., Kaushe^a, also spelt Kauseya, Patrariftt, 
and ChlM-patta or Chluamtuha. Thus Sulrata (Chap. 
28) mentions Kmmya, Patroriyi) and Cii»a~patta. The 
Artha-S&stra (Koia-praveaya-rataa-parUslia) does the same, and 
qualifies the latter by the expression Chlna-bhumiia, i,e., pro- 
duced or manufactured in China, or China. Manu (Chap* 5) re- 
gards Kauaheya and Patja as different. The Mahsbharata (Sabhfi. 
60) calls these -made by worm, and Paftaja — made of 

Patt<*, being no other than silkworm. Hence we conclude 
that about the fifth century B.C.'at least two varieties of silk were 
known in India, one of which was Chinese silk, and that smne 
knew a third variety whicfaiwas called Patronp. 

The Kauaeya or Kan^eya of Sanskrit undoubtedly de- 
noted silk. Usually it denoted wild silkr No word occurs in 
the Yedic literature conveying the sense of silk,*‘ while numerr^ 
ous references to -wool are found. The Bam&yana mentions 
KAaiama and Kauahega oftener than any other stuff, and 
us that Rfima and SBft med to be clad in evm . 

meatioa* Tarpfa gariiisBl^ bat tli« natorsaf mitotU U 
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home (Ayodhya, 87, 89). Like wooUeni, KauBiej/a has 
been held pure Biuce time immemorial, because, I believe, the 
material ie obtained from a wild source. Kamheya is now 
known in the vernaculars as Ta%ar^^ 

A variety of iTawiieya was called It is defined in 

the Amara**koshaas a bleached or white Ka%iheya and is said 
to have been costly. Literally, the word denotes the urm or fleece 
produced or found on leaves. The commentator, Kshirasvami, 
states that it is the fibre produced by the saliva of a worm on the 
leaves of (Artocarpus lakoocha) , fata (Ficus, benga- 

leasis),etc. Sarvananda,a Bengali commentator of the Amara- 
kosha, describes it as a whitened Icamheya or tasar?^'^ There is, 
therefore, no doubt about Patrorna being a wild silk which 
was either naturally white or which could be bleached. 

The Artha-sastra states that Patrorna was obtained from 
three countries or districts, viz., Magadha, Punclra and Suvarna- 
kudya. Its origin is said to have been the trees, Ndga^ Zah^cka, 

The commentator, Kshiraevami, of the Amara-koeha, gives Netra-pai^a at 
an example of Kmsheya, The word Netra moans not only the eye, but alto 
roots of trees and a kind of cloth (amsuX^a), Faff a, as will be presently seen, it 
true silk ; and the compound word Netra-patfa would therefore signify a Special 
kindof wovensilk. Some take ATc/r a itself as woven silk; the compound word 
is then a tautology. In old Bengali literature the word was corrupted into net 
and used often without the second word Faiia^ or its corruption Fa^. It 
is not clear whether the s ilk was wild, though it was more likely so than mul* 
berry silk. Probably the name implied a fine quality of manufacture, and not the 
source or material. Cf . the note 19 on AmeuJca, Nefra is now known as Jffanmi, 
airy It is a fine fabric made with filature-reeled silk, and may be described 
at silk muslin. 

The origin of the word Taear is not definitely known. It is usual to derive 
it from Sanskrit Traeara. Some take this to mean a weaver's shuttle, while 
others the operation of warping preparatory to weaving. The cocoon was per- 
bapt compared with a sbutlle, or rather a spool full of thread. The word taeam 
oocurt in the Kig<^Veda (x. ISO), and also in the Yajur-Veda, and denotes tbe 
weaver’s shuttle. (Macdonell.) Possibly traeara is a later Sanskritize d form of 
tbe original taeara. 

The word Fatror^ is also applied to a plant, eyw^aka, identified 
with Oroxylum indicum. The tree is so called beesuse* the conoanentaior says, 
it bears ^aa. But the leav^ are not hairy; and the only explanation that 
suggests Itself is that 4siilk worm feeds on its leaves and produces cocoofil 
thereon. 
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F4ku!a, and Fata, ^^That obtained from the, Naga tiee is 
yellow; that from the Lakueka tree (Artocarpns lakooe^) is 
of the colour of wheat ; that from the Fahula tree (Mimasops 
elengi) is white ; and that from the Fata tree (Ficus bengalensis) 
is of the colour of butter. Of these that produced in the cotmtry 
of Suvarna-kudya is the best.^^ Tho author concludes the list 
of silks by mentioning Kausheya^ and the Chlm-^patta as manu- 
factured in China, but does not describe these in detail. 

It will be seen that there is no mention of mulberry. Hence 
pdirorm is not true silk. The chlna^patta again is not 
patform- I think the meaning is clear. As duhula is the 
best kind of hshauma ^ so pairorna of kau$heya. Now, 
the countries mentioned are Magadha or South Bihar, Pundra 
or Northern Bengal, and Suvarna-kudya or Assam. We have 
seen that these are still the districts where wild silk of 
the best quality is obtained. It is well known that it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to bleach (amr, and, therefore, when 
dyed, the colour of the stuff remains dark, and never becomes as 
pure as of true silk. Patrormy on the other hand, is naturally 
white or yellowish white, a colour not only valued for its purity, 
but also easy of variation by dyeing. This was probably one 
of the reasons which led the cocoon-rearers to introduce China 
silk, which is undoubtedly inferior to Bengal tamr in length of 
fibre and tenacity. 

There is some doubt in identifying the Ndga tree named in 
the Artha-sSstra. Lexicographers take it to denote the trees, 
Naga-kemra and Pumdgay the flowers of which possess 
yellow anther. ^ ® It is remarkable that the plant next to 
Eranda (Ricinus) on the leaves of which the Eri worm feeds 
is called in Assamese Keseru (Heterop*anax fragrans). A 
synonym of Ndga-kemfa is Cldmpeyay because the 1i<mm 
of Champaka (Michelia champac) is yellow ; and it is no less 

w Tiie wtytd Kaffa has in its meanings the signifloaiice of yellow 4»oloar. 
Qsnoe the yellow calyx of lead is called ^aya. The fruit Ifagw^anga Ironi^; 
w1|ich the names Ifamngi and Naranja, and, the English word * orange * hate bcsa 
derived, is so*called because it is yellow or orange when ripe,. 
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remarkable that the CHwpd silk once eeleberated in Assam was 
fine white. I am therefore inclined to take the Patrofi^ 
of Suvarna«kudya to be no other than the Bri and Mu^a silk of 
Assam* A remarkable confirmation of this view is unexpectedly 
obtained from the BSmSyana where the author tells us (Kishkin* 
dhy£^ 4t)) the names of the countries one passes through on going 
to the east* These are Magadha^ Anga^ Pundra^ and the ' country 
of the cocoon-rcarers ^ {Kosa-karanatn hkumi)^ Pu^dw* is 
northern Bengal ; and the country lying on the east is no other 
than Assam. It appears that the present practice of semi-domes- 
tication of the Assam silkworm’s existed centuries before the 
Christian era. The silk was generally known as Kantheya^ and 
Pairorm only by those who were acquainted with the source, 
The words Pairornfi and Chlmmmka occur nowhere in the 
BSmayana) and, as we have seen, Karpasa is mentioned only 
once. The MSrkandeya Puran makes a distinction between 
patrorna^ haudeyay and am$uka. (Page 11.) 

When mulberry silk came to be knonn it naturally received 
a name derived from the atrorna which it resembled. The 
portion %r\ia was omitted, and patra was comipted into 
Paita in the vernacular of the time. PaUa thus came to 
denote silk, more correctly, mulberry silk. Thus in the Mahl- 
bharata (SabbS, 50) wc read of fabrics made of (sheep's 

wool), hair of Manku, (Tibetan paBhm), fibres produced by 
KHa (audeya or iastl>r), flbi^ of Patta (true silk), and 
lustrous and smooth cotton cloth and soft furs, etc* The two 
names Kitaja and Patta certainly indicate two varieties of 
silk, the former implying ordinary haudeya, and the latter time 
silk* We have already seen that Susruta, Manu, and Chapikya 
made the difference ibetween wild and true silk, The names 

Cklna^Patfa and Ckinam$uka confirm the view taken. 

. .. ■ — " - — — - 

Tl» word Am$u denotes fibres II general, and Amtufia way texifie. 
Esnoa the me of the word Amu^yaffa to vmn Patta or iIUnu ganneat* 
Siblrsivaml fives the toot-meaouig, and tsfs that Am»»ka is to called 
'becfttise it makes a (ruttliug) soaud. In course of eaaic to deiiote 

a fins clotb like muiliu, but usailly lUk^ page UU) 
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These were Patta, but originally manufactured in China. In eoutse 
of time the word China itself came to mean a kind of garment^ 
evidently referring to CAinamiuka. KslidSsa (Raghu, IS-) men- 
tions Puffa or silk of golden colour, and also white Giina*patta 
(canto 10). Bhatti (3, 34; speaks of banners of Patt<^ and 
DuJtula, the latter being as finely woven as the former, 

It is difficult to assign a date to the introduction of mulberry 
silk in India. It may have come to Bengal via Kashmir as as 
via Manipur. All that we can safely assert is that mulberry 
silk was known in India about the fifth century B, G„ the dates of 
the Mahabharata and Susruta. We find in the Mahabharata 
(Sabhi, 60) that the Sakas and other races inhabiting the coun- 
tries beyond the North-West frontiers of India brought 
as prese^xts to the Emperor Judhisthira different kinds of 
garments including tasar and paffa. But we also learn that the 
Aryans of the time became acquainted with the Chinese via 
Assam. Thus, in his conquest of the Northern countries, Arjuna 
fought with the King of Prag-jyotisha who had armies 
composed of Kiratas, Chinas, and the people who inhabited the 
sea-coast®^* (Sabha, 26.) Prag-jyotisha is the old name of Assam* 
The ^ Chinas ^ are the Chinese, and the ^ Kiratas ^ a mountain 
tribe of Bhutan who lived by hunting. But this does not prove that 
the Chinese of the North-Eastern frontier introduced, or taught 
the ancient people of Bengal to rear mulberry silkworm. The lato 
Mr. N* G. Mukerji wrote in his Monograph on the Silk Indi^iy 
of Bengal that "various kinds of mulberry are found wild 
throughout the Himalayas at an altitude of between 600 to 4^000 
fert above the level of the sea, and that there are references m 
old Sanskrit literature to sericulture having been carried onHn 
ancient times by certain mountain .tribes, among whom 
Pau^idrakas are specially mentioned in the Institutes pf ^ ft n % 
The recognized silkworm-rearing castes of Bengal stffl eail 


aj Tbe B®y of Bengal did nottben eitend §o far aonth aa now. 

Beng^ waa tbe mna-tafaf and Assam is said to bay a been eadled hj 
eontmt In the RSmayaba, however, Fr3g*Jyoiasba is deser&bd 

to beriittated on the west of India (Kisbliadbya, 42). TiO# seems to be an 
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themselves Pundas, and they probably came originally from the 
hiDy regions of the Himalayas, where the mulberry grows wild. 
The western portion of the Himalayas, from Kashmir to 
Knmayunj the climate of which is less damp than that of the 
eastern portion, is still to be regarded as more naturally suited 
for sericulture than any other part of India/^ Mukerji was 
further of opinion that the serlcultural industry of India is 
traceable not to China but to the Himalayan countrjS and that 
it travelled not from north-east to south-east, but from north-west 
to south-east. Sir George Watt also writes that in the sixteenth 
century A, D. Kashmir had an abundance of mulberry trees, the 
leaves of which were used as food of the silkworm. Several 
writers mention a small wild insect seen on tlie mulbeiTy trees of 
Kashmir, the cocoons of which were collected and sold.*^^ 

This agrees with what we have found in the Mahabharata. 
Unfortunately, Mukerji did not quote the Sanskrit literature 
on which he based his assertion. Manu mentions Pundras, but 
not their occupation as silkworm-rearers. Wfiile, therefore, there 
is strong presumption for the North-Western frontiers having 
been the early home of (he mulberry worni, the theory fails to 
account for Bengal occupying the premier position since remote 
times. Sir George Watt seems (o bo right, when he says that 
in India the mulberry worm has been systematically reared for 
many centuries, though it seems probable there have been two 
independent sources of the knowledge and stock possessed by 
India, viz. — {a) Northern India, very possibly from Central Asia 
(Khotan) and Persia, and (i) Assam to Bengal, possibly across 
the Chinese frontier, in all likelihood via the little state of 
Manipur/^ ( fide Appendix.) 

Let us see if any light can be got from the Sanskrit name of 
the mulberry tree. In the Amara-kosha occu\s the word tiida 
or nud(^g which BhavaprakSsa (sixteenth century A* B*) has taken 
to mean mulberry. Charaka describes the fruit of t0a as sour. 
The word occurs also in Sukra-niti among fruit trees for plant- 
ation. Kramuha^ one of its synonyms^ occurs ip Vedie literature 
(Satapatha Brahmana. Macdonell) * Its wOod was PSed as fuel. 
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and also for making sacrificial post (Yupa). Another distinOfe 
synonym found in Vedic literature is Tula.^ ^ Among the vemar 
cular names, Tut or TM is a corruption of Tuda, ful of ffiZu, and. 
Kimn, Karan of Kramuha^ and Nuni of Nuda. The mulberry t^ 
was therefore undoubtedly known to the Vedic Aryans. From 
them the plant received the name Btahma-ddrUy the wood of the 
Brahmans. In the Artha-sastra the word ^ tula ^ may mean 
mulberry silk. (Pages 23 and 46.) 

If we turn to the important words in use among the silk- 
worm-rearers of Bengal, we find that every one is traceable to 
Sanskrit. This shows that the industry has been in existence 
since remote times. Thus the word PaUiy the silkworm, is 
corrupted from Pallaouy leaves, and Palu-poidy the worm 
which feeds on leaves. The word Bed Palu indicates that^ the 
species is indigenous to Bengal, or if introduced from a foreign 
country the seed was brought so long ago that the origin is 
forgotten. Kkamru is a word in use to mean silk twisted 
into thread. It occurs as Khatma in Medini, and is evidently a 
later introduction, Matkd is derived from Mukh^Kdtd —the 
pierced cocoon. Plain fabrics are usually made with Kkamru 
silk. The product is often called Garad in Bengali, It is a 
corruption of the older name Kihiroday occurring in old Bengali 
literature, and Kshlrodail current in Oriya. Kshlroda was the name 
of a sea whose white water was likened with milk. It is said to be 
situated on the east of India, and was probably the name for the 
Chinese sea, (Ramayana, IV, 46.) The MSrkandeya Puxan (Chap.. 
82) relates that a pair of durable cloth (silk) was furnished by 
Kshiroda sea. It is just possible that Chlndmmka^^ 
patta was prepared with filature-made silk, and the twiiPteif 

raw silk was therefore distinguished by the name Kihlfoda* 

• 

(v) ^INEEAL TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

Mineral materials for textile purposes are of minor importaneo 
and not suitable for fabrics intended for clothing. This class of 

MacdoDelltakes it to denote tlie panicle of a plpnt. Fi^liapa^ 
name wat given to mulberry plant on account of ita peculiar effloretcauceor fruiti 
^ In Persian silk is called ; probably allied to Sanskrit dmHiiifam 

It Is not uncommon to introduce an initial f and to drop h 
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&bric 9 was therefore not recognized in Sanskrit literatme. Yet 
coats of mail were made of metallic^ usually iron^ wires^ woven 
into gauze and known as Jdlaia in Sanskrit. 

There was, however, an extensive use of silver and gold wires 
in brocade and embroidery. In the account left by Megasthenes 
(third century B. C.), who resided at the court of Ghandragupta>i we 
find mention of gorgeous embroidered robes seen in profusion and 
fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. The wires were prob- 
ably made of pure metab, and the purple prepared in the manner 
of the so-called brilliant yam produced by twisting tinsel with 
a silk yarn. The tinsel trimmings and ribbons seen in decorative 
fabrics of the images of Hindu gods and goddesses are no doubt 
meant to represent embroidered robes of ancient days. In the 
MahabhSrata (Sabha) there ate numerous references to gold 
robes and in the Ramayana (Sundara, 10. 15) to gold and silver 
robes. Prof. Macdonell tells us that the word Pesas denotes in 
the Rig- Veda and later an embroidered garment, such as a 
female dancer would wear.^^ The making of such garments was a 
regular occupation of women, as is indicated by the Pesas-iarl, 
the female embroiderer. Hiranya is the word for gold in 
the Rig-Veda and later literature, and Hiranya^kasipu in the 
Brahmanas denotes a golden seat, which the Professor 
supposes was one covered with a cloth of gold. 

Pasfizng on to other minerals we meet with a remarkable 
reference in the Markandeya Puran to a peculiar fabric which could 
be purified by f,re. The story is the following . Cha^^a and 
Mun^a, two attendants of two mighty Asuras, Kumbha and 
Nisumbha by name, were describing before their masters the 
wealth acquired from the Devas. They related that all the best and 
most valuable in the ^orld were gathered in the royal treasury. 
** The renowned elephant and horse, and the ^arijdla Bower-tree 
were taken from India, the King of the Devas ; the wonderful 
aerial pleasure-ear with the figure of a swan as its motor which 
once bdong^ to Brahma is now in your yards ; the ^lebrated 
treasures of the god of wealth are in your possession ; and even 
Agni, the god of fire, was conipelled to give you a pair of fire- 
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purified dreas.'^ That the robe wais rare and highly pmed is 
evident from the context ; and whatever the etufi wa6> it was 
vegetable nor animal. The only fibrous matetial indeibrnctille 
by fire and suited for spinning is the mineral asbestos^ especially: 
the variety known as Amianth. Formerly in Europe asbestos wes 
mixed with flax before spinning, the vegetable fibre being then 
eliminated from the finished fabric by calcination. At the pre* 
sent time asbestos is spun direct into yarn, and the yam is 
woven into fabrics as incombustible table-cloths, and garments 
for fire-brigade men, etc. It is quite likely that the ^ fire-puri* 
fied ^ garment was no other than a similai‘ stuff. A fibrous variety 
of asbestos is found in many parts of India, and ropes are made 
in Afghanistan, Whether the incombustible robe was made 
somewhere in India or imported from Egypt where priests used 
to wear asbestos cloth remains an open question.®* 

(vi) Textile Industry, — weaving, washing, dyeing and , 

PERFUMING CLOTH. 

Professor Macdonell has given a very interesting though brief 
description of the clothing {vdsas) of the Vedic Aryans. Clothes 
wei^ often woven of sheep's wool ; the God Fusban is 

called a ' weaver of garments ^ because of his connexion with 
the fashioning of forms. The garments worn were often em- 
broidered, and the Maruts are described as wearing xxuaAh» 
adorned with gold.* * The Vedic Indian seems often to have worn 
three garments — an under-garment (iVm), a garment (rasas in 
the narrower sense), and an over-garment (.idAIrSsa), whli^ 
was presumably a mantle. * * A similar sort of gammnt 
in the case of women appears to be alluded to in the AtfaarV^^ 
veda and the Satapatha Brahmana/^ 

** The Sanskrit expression is J^nusauch^ vaiasu It is expliinad by 
commentators as a df€ss which can be purified or cleansed by fire, The pori- 
fioatioii cannot simply be washing in boiling water. For liStece, e^ea 
Hann prescribes pnrificaticm by fire, each as braM otsnfils, wahave ta ii|kto» 
staadr^tfliterally . The robe could not be of fine gold gatiae j for it eroold iHxt ^ a 
robe, and, besides a rare article. . 

** The word asbestos if Sanskritised yould bo perhaps ^spWr 
(by fire). Asbestos has a similar derivation. ^ ^ ^ 
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^ A BjBndle (Pariu) was used to spin yam^ and the weaver 
{Fijfa) had his loom (Feman) from which the warp {Tanfu) 
was stretched by a wooden peg {Mayuiha)^ while lead was 
employed to extend it. A shuttle {TaBara) was used in 
weaving. 

This account, though fragmentary, is enough to give us a 
glimpse of the spinning and weaving operations carried on 
in tire most ancient times. For, spinning by means of a hand* 
spindle is still practised in many parts of India, and the village 
weaver^s loom has not undergone material improvement. Profes- 
sor Maodonell supposes that weaving was the special care of 
wom^n in the Vedic times, and it is still one of the duties of the 
women in Assam. 

Old Bengali literature abounds in references to cotton culti- 
vation* In the ^unya Puran (twelfth century) the god l§iva is de- 
scribed as a cultivator of cotton and food-grains. We can imagine 
that his divine spouse spun the yam for supplying cloth to the 
couple. Kabikankan (sixteenth century) portrays the demand for 
land suitable for cotton cultivation. Almost every home had its 
spinning wheel. The women used to spin, and the village weavers 
wove the yarn into the desired cloths. Those who had cultivation 
of any crop tried to include cotton as one. We saw this in our 
younger days in Bengal, and the writer of this paper remembers 
how he was clad in home-spun and locally made cloth* A eimHa r 
home industry must have existed in ancient times, and I believe 
the chief reason of the decline of cotton cultivation in Bengal 
and Orissa of which I have any direct knowledge is the extinc- 
tion of the home industry. 

But this could not supply the nation^s demand* Cloth mer- 
chants organized trader They used to buy cotton from cultiva- 
tors and gave it to spinners, who were the pupr women of the 
neighbouring villages. The yarn was then collected and made 
over to the weavers, wages being paid to the qpinners and.;w^vers 
for th^r labour. Even kings had similar organization, They 
owned arable land of their own just as their subjects did, 
and got it cultivated by employing labour and often by the 
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caltivator subjects in consideration of land tbej enjoyed* Fot 
instance> in Orissa every Raja or Feudatory Cliief bas hie pieii 
farm. This practice has continued since time immemorial, Th$ 
Artha-s&stra has a vivid description of this in the Chapter oniliO 
Royal Farm. Similarly, the Chapter on the Spinning and Weaving 
Department gives a picture which was as true until resent 
times as it had been about the fourth century B.C. It is wort^ 
while to reproduce the chapter here in view of the attempt at 
the revival of the cottage industry of textiles at the present times, 

* The Superintendent of the Spinning Department shall em? 
ploy persons who prepare yam, coats of mail, fabrics, and 
ropes. He shall employ them to spin wool, fibres ipalka), ootton, 
tula (silk ?), Sana, and flax. Widows, crippled women, unmarpod 
girls, mendicant women, women unable to pay fines imposed upon 
them tor crimes, mothers of prostitutes, old women servants of the 
king^s household, and temple women who have ceased to serve, 
shall be employed. Wages shall be determined according to the 
fineness of the yarn. Those who produce large quantities shall 
be rewarded with oil and emblic unguents. ^ ® If the quantity 
of yarn is not as much as is expected from the given stuff 
wages shall be cut down. The Superintendent shall often 
go round the workshop and see that the workmen produce 
the right quantity of right quality in the given time for 
the given wages. Those who weave Kshauma^ silk, 

woollen and cotton cloth shall be encouraged by presenting 
them with perfumed garlands of flowers and other rewards. 
Fabrics, sheets, and coverings of various sorts shall be prepared. 
Coats of mail shall be prepared by those who know the process. 
Those women who do not go out of their house, those widows 
who Uve away from their home, those who are crippled, and those 

The Bnglisb ^anslator has missed the point. Eosblie myrobobto ground 
into a paste with water and mixed with oil bas eyer be^ noted at a laToaille 
unguent with Indian, women. It is known as Udwiana in Sanskrit, atld 
Ahata in Beng.iU. Tbe word myrobola*' itself is derived from Gsatk 
wyron, unguent, and balanus, a nut. Its Vedic name is Ama^a, — t^yiA 
cleanses. Antalake (Pbyllantbus emblica) is reputed to be good for Hie lialr. 
The next line of the text is not understood, and is therefore oudited. 
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who themselves bj theii* own labour, and uumandod 

girls sbuU be employed with the help of women servants, and 
paid for the work. Those who can come to the spinning house 
should come there at dawn for receiving their wages for the yam 
prepared. A lamp should be there to give light just sufficient 
for examining the yam. If the Superintendent looks at the face 
of the women or talks with them on other matters, he shall be 
punished with the first fine, and with middle fine if he delays in 
making payment, and also if he pays for work whioh is not 
done. Those who receive wages but do not finish their work, and 
also those who misappropriate, steal, or run away with the 
material supplied to them shall have their thumbs marked with 
tight iron rings. If a workman be guilty of any offence he 
shali be punished by reduction of wages. The Superintendent 
shall himself see ropes, coats of mail, straps, and other articles 
for warfare prepared under his direct supervision. Cordage is 
to be prepared from thread and fibre, and straps from rattan cane 
and bamboo. These are for the purpose of war equipment, and 
for fastening and harnessing horses of chariots and other drought 
ft.n imji.1fl 

We can imagine that similar rules were followed in private 
workshops. Estimates of loss and gain in the weight of the yarn 
due to weaving were made, and penalties prescribed to check 
unfair dealings of spinners and weavers. Thus in the Chapter on 
the Protection of Artisans, Chanakya allows loss in yam to the 
extent of 6 per cent, of the weight of wool due to carding, and 
80 per cent, in the case of cotton with seed, and raw linen fibres 
on account of cleaning for yam {Koihtha^ar&dkyai^ya)» 
Starching of yam previpus to weaving increases the weight of 
woven fabrics. Chanakya prescribes 10 per cent, in the case of 

^ The Engliih translator writes ** thumbs cut ojS I think there is no 
reason for this harsh pnnishm^t, especially because spinning andt wesfing 
become impossible without thumbs. The word SamdwiMaiMm of tbe text 
may mean a Ught-fittii^ mail, and the punishment may imply fixing tightly an 
Iron ring ronud the thumb to vrodaiin the oftssne. 
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cotloiij I per cent# in that of linen and taidf* and t f&t aenl. 
in tibat of woollens and ^ 

Clothes require washing. There wotb washer men at the tuna 
of the Vedas. In the Eig-Veda (x* 26, 6) we are told that 
the god Fushan weaves woollen clothes and washes them/^ WlKT 
washermen used lye {Palpulana) , and the POshan of the Vedas 
became the sun in later literature, which bleaches washed clothes* 
Mann (Chap, x) tells us to cleanse tasar and woollens with alkaline 
earth, Tibetan shawls {Kutapa) with the fruit of Sapindns 
(An%Jifa)f fine silk {Amsu-pafta) with the pulp of Bael fruit 
(Aegle marmelos), and linen (Kshauma) with a ground paste of 
white colza seed {^veta sarskapa Brassica campestres, var. 
sarson).^® The Agni Puran (Chap. 156) also prescribes Bael 
fruit for amsu^patta or fine silk, and white colza seed for 
ishanma or linen. But the silks dyed with safiSow^, and the 
dyed wool and cotton are to be merely rinsed in the clean water 
of a river and then spread out. For clothes generally water and 
alkaline earth, etc, are prescribed. The Markandeya Puran 
(Chapter 85) prescribes colza and sesame paste for woollens, ash of 
plants for cottons, and alkaline earth for fibres. It is thus seen 
the ancients were very careful in selecting proper detergents. The 
Tibetan shawls and silken garments which did not bear washing 
with lye must have been really fine. Probably these were also 
dyed. 

Care was also taken to preserve clothes while undergoing wadh* 
ing. Manu (Chap, viii, 396) enjoins that "a washerman shall 
wash the clothes of his employers gently on a smooth board made of 

Mniia (Chap 8. 897) also makes tbe increase due to etarcblng 10 pet 
cent. This is^ I ibellere^ in tbe case of ordinary cotton clotb. !!%• Agni Puran 
(Chap. 267) is more definite, and makes tbe increase for woollen and cotton of 
coarse quality 10 per cent , of middle quality 6 por cent., and of fine quality S per 
cent. It permits no change in tbe case of ^k and linen, but alloag deoreoie to tbt 
extent of 80 per cent, in tbe case of fabrics which have to be worked op and to 
which wool or hair has to be fastened, as in making carpets. 

M Similaily, articles made of oonobniMls, borne, bones and teeth ere, mci 
Kwhwma, to be cleansed, with aground paste of teebi sors^epo, or nidiie of eiMl 
diluted with water. Professor ICaodi^ieU suspects that tbe lye (P«?|ifaiiHi) 
meutioned in tbe Atberva^reda was compoiad of uHm 
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tiw trood of ^almali (Bombax). He shall not allow any one bnt 
tlie owner to wear tbem.'^ Here is an example of hygienic rules 
enforced in ancient times. Cl^akya did not leave the matter 
to mere injunction, but prescribed fines if washermen did not use 
smooth wooden boards or stone slabs, and if they sold, let out to 
hire,, or changed the clothes of their employers . Clothes used to 
be stamped; those belonging to the washermen had marln 
like a hammer. One day was allowed to remove dirt by cleans* 
ing upon a stone slab, the colour of the clothes remaining 
yellowish like a leaf -bud, or that of the yam, or becoming whiter. 
More days were allowed to wash dyed clothes. For the washermen 
had not only to cleanse them, but also to restore the colour. They 
•w&ce Nejaka (washermen) first, and Raja&a (dyer) next. 
Thus Cha^akya allowed five days for lightly dyed clothes, six days 
for those which were dyed blue, and seven days for those which 
were dyed red with flowers like safflower, and manfiaifka 
(madder), and for such fine clothes as required careful handHn|^ 
Beliable experts used to decide disputes regarding alleged loss of 
colour by washing, and settled wages. 

Dyeing of textiles was practised from the Vcdic times. 
Four primary colours were recognized, viz., white, red, yellow, 
and blue or black. The people were accordingly classed into four 
var^t or colours. Those whose complexion was white formed 
the Biiihmana, those whose complexion had a reddish ting^ 
the Eshatriya, those whose complexion had a yellowish tinge 
the Vailya, and the dark-skinned people were the l§udra. The 
occupations of the people favoured and perpetuated the colours 
of the complexion. 

As regards the colours of garments, red and yellow seem to 
have been regarded as auspicious since remote times. It is just 
possible to enumerate the most highly valued dyes. The undyed 
woollen garment had a yellowish tinge as in the word 
of Yedic, and Pat^ura of later literature. From the Artha-Sastra, 
however, we learn that there were white, pure red, rose-red and 
black woollens. There were furs of one uniform colour, such ae 
black, dark-red, and grey, or of wheat colour, or of straw colour. 
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like the colour of the Nala -grass (Fhragtnites) » Probably these 
were the natural colours of the furs. But there were, others 
which had tawny or dark-brown spots. In some cases the spots 
were as round as the moon ; in others there were stripes and spot«5 
of blue, yellow and white colour. Others were of variegated 
colours, and a fur is mentioned which had the colour of the neck 
of the peacock. Some of the best linens of Bengal were blue 
or black, and orange, and, as we have just seen in connection wiliai 
the washing of clothes, garments were dyed blue, and others red 
with safflower, lac, and madder. 

Fabrics were also printed. Perhaps the earliest reference to 
this is found in the word Chttranta^ with printed fringe in the 
Apastamba ^rauta Sutra (xix, 20). In the BSmayana we tneet 
with numerous passages in which printed garments are referred 
to. For instance, we find that the ladles of Bavana wore gar- 
ments of variegated hues (vi. 7) ; printed carpets {Kuiha asta^ 
Tana) were used as bed covers (ii. 30), and printed blankets 
(ii, 70) , and printed dresses distributed as gifts (vii. 113). There 
are also references in the MahabhSrata. The usual word for 
printed clothing is chttra v astray of which chitra has given 
rise to chintz in English. There were dyers {Rangajita) by 
profession. (Amara-kosha.) 

The art of dyeing and printing of fabrics has nothing in 
it which need surprise any one in India. If stress is not laid 
on fast and brilliant dyes of silks and woollens, and permanent 
but sombre hues of other fabrics, ancient India loses much of the 
credit in that line. Dull and fleeting colours were and are 
never valued in India, nor do the painfully bright and pure 
colours produced with the modem aniline dyes ever accord 
with Indian taste. We may therefore presume that the art w«a 
carried to perfection in ancient times. It is well known th at 
it is i^sier silk and wool than linen and cotton, yet, aa 

we have jugt ^een, some of the celebrated duMlas were dyed blue, 
yellow, or red. The duinla mentioned by Kalidasa (Kumir. v, ; 
Baghu. v, 17-26) used to have white impressions of swans, evideid;^ 
ly on a blue background to imitate the flights of the bird in 
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fikjr# Probably the figures were sketched with wax and then 
dyed in an indigo vat, or made in the ^Bandana ^ style of Madras. 
The effect produced by complementary colours was fully appre- 
ciated, Fair ladies, perhaps with a tinge of yellow in their 
complexion, delighted to wear blue garments, commonly called 
Meg\a-damhara (lit. as blue as the rain-cloud), and Nllambari 
(lit. blue garment) of old and modern Bengali. In Gita-govinda 
(a Sanskrit lyric of the twelfth century) wc find ^rikrishna, who 
was as dark as the aiasi flower, clad in yellow ditkula; while 
BSdha, his fair lady-love, is always described as clolhed in a blue 
garment. Balarama, the brother of Srikrishna, was of fair 
complexion, and he got the epithet of ^ Nilambara (lit. wearing 
blue cloth), while Srikrishna ^Pitambara^ (lii, wearing yellow 
cloth) . 

Among the dyes used there is no doubt of Kummbha 
(Carthamus tinctorius) heading the list. In his Vedic Index 
Prof. Macdonell quotes Kamunibha paridhana and takes it to 
be a silken garment. But the garment received the distinctive 
appellation because it was dyed with KumMa. The flower 
was named Mahd^rajana, the great dye. It is ^the flower,^ 
KiASWa, and Ktmuma and its common synonym Vashpa, 
when used in connection with clothes, denoted this flower. It 
was commonly used to dye silk. Hence Kaummhha denoted 
silken garment dyed red with Kmumhha. Kmmihha used 
to be grown in Royal farms and was cultivated perhaps both for 
the flower as well as the sted. (A. sastra.) I suppose Rusumbha 
became the dye par excellence for silk, not only because it 
gives a brilliant orange, but also because the dye is fast and easy 
to apply. 

Agni Parana (156) uses the expression Kmumhha Kmuh^anam, meaning 
•flk dyed with a^fflower, and other flowers, Such as JPalarn (Buhea frondosa) 
Of. Kutuma, ^mhpa — the menstrual discharge, Kuiumapuraf or 3?mhpa* 
jmra, the town Patna of Natali flower (Bignonia suavolens), which is reds 
Jhiihparraga, topaz, etc. 
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The next red dye was lac which is as easily separated and 
applied as KuBumbha. It has been the red paint for the feet 
of Hindu ladies. The bark of Lodhra (Symplocos) was used 
in the process of dyeing silk with lac, as it is done even now# 
Tilvaka^ one of the synonyms of Lodhra occurs in Vedic 
literature# This fact, together with the name of LalBha^ixba^ 
points to the use of lac-dye in Vedio times. 

Manfiatha or Indian madder (Rubia cordifolia) has been 
another red dye since remote times. It occurs in the Aitareya 
(iii, 2, 4) and Sankhayana (viii, 7) Aranyakas. (Macdonell.) We 
find it mentioned in the Artha-sastra as a red dye-stuff. It is 
so called because it contains ^ a beautiful dye,^ and has given rise 
to the India-red, commonly mis-named Turkey-red, of commerce. 
It has been in use in dyeing cotton fabrics. But the dye is not 
fast unless these are mordanted. It is difiicult to say what 

Prof. Idacdouell states that Lahsha occurs once in the Atharva-veda 
(y. 5. 7) as the name of a plant Possibly it is tho Lahaha^vriJcsha, the lao-tree 
of later Sanskrit on which the lac-insect lives. The lac-trce (Schleichera trijuga) 
is one of the most highly valued plants of the lac insect aud occurs in the sub* 
Himalayan tract, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. The ordinary vernacular 
names of the tree are Kosam, and Km am. In the Artha-sastra tb^ name is 
ir«fsaifi7‘a (page 11). In Bhava-prakaSa (sixteenth century) the name is KoiomrOm 
I believe it is the Sanskritized form of the vernacnUr names which were originally 
derived from Kmumhha. As true Kusumhha yields a red dye famous for 
silk, the name was applied also to this tree w’hich by the lac insect yields a similar 
dye most usoful for silk. In fact there is no reason for the first part of the name 
JSiosa-am/'a. The fruit was taken to resemble amra, mango, aud we can 
understand how it received the name Vamra or wild mango# The other 
names given in Bbava*pr ikaSa denote characteristics of the tree which are easily 
understood. The name Lahsha tree was also applied to jPalasa (Butea frondoaa) 
for a similar reason. 

Both the names Lodhra and Tilmha occur in Amara-kosha. Some oom- 
mentators, e.g. Kshirasvami take them to be two speoiA of Symplocos, * white * aad 
* rod while others, e.g. Sarvananda, one species, the * white * one, maintaining 
that Kaitiha' Lodhra is the < red ’ lodhra used for clearing the lac-dye aolatioti. 
Accepting the a^^lanationi I take * white* lodhra to be Symplocos erataegoides, 
which occurs* in the Himalayan tract and bears white flowers. The other if 
raoemosa occurring in the sub-H imalsyan tract, in Oudh and Chota Kagpur forests# 
It bears yellow flowers (Sema^jpushpiha of Raja-Nirghania), and has thick and 
spongy bark and large leaves, thus agreeing with the description given in BUva-pift* 
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fhe moidant was in ancient times. Probably oiling ms resorted 
to along with some auxiliaries, such as Loihra. A medical 
work (Rasaratna-samuchchaya of the twelfth centxiry) mentions 
alnm, rather alunogen, of Surat, which acts as a mordant ( M&gn- 
banika) of Manjistha when applied to clothes. The same 
names (Mrittria, iuvari, etc.) are given in the Amara- 
kosha, and at least one, ‘ the product of Surat ", in Susruta. ® ® 
It is, therefore, probable that the mordant used was also alum. 

ka^a. The epithet * red * was given not because of the colour of the flower, but be- 
cause it is astringent and checks bleeding, and specially because it is used in dyeing 
red* It is just possible the comment ktors mistook the right article named paf* 
fihataid which was no other than mulberry silk. jKVawi«ka, as we have 
seen» was a name of mulberry, and the word occurs immediately to denote mulberry 
tree, and TaffiJea aud Patfi are the common names of mulberry silk which is 
nowheremen tioned in the Dictionary. I would then interpret the appellative 
jLaksha^prasadhana as one which is rendered pleasing by Lahs^a. If this 
surmise be true, then Lodhra and Tilvaka will denote the two species referred 
to above. This agrees with Kshirasvami's commentary. The^ Vanausadhi varga* 
indudes animal products, such as Suhti and NaTcht, and mineral products, 
such as Surashtraja taken to bo the earth of Surashtra or Surat, s 0 uate 82 on 
alum. On the other hand, the * Vaisya varga’ includes certain plants which were 
not cultivated, such as the myrobolans. If this view be correct, we see thet there 
was no mulberry cultivation at the time of Amara-kosha (say, about the be^hning of 
the Christian era), though Faff a or mulberry silk was undoubtedly known. 
The silk was, I suppose, procured from the cocoons font id on wild mulberry trees* 
The point requires, however, further research. 

Here is another example of confusion in determining Ad halt or Tuvan, 
Kshirasvami makes it a kind of crop, and Bar\ ananda gives the Bengali name 
Tumur (Cajanus indious). The name, Arhar, a pulse, is said to be a corruption 
of adhahit and Tumur of Tutara^ the two being sometimes recognized as two 
species, C. flavus and C. bicolor. But no one seems to have tried to understand 
the reason of the names, which, according to the commentators, signify * one which 
covers* {adhahi), * found in grass forests ' {kahshi, probably better rendered as 
* found in forests of dry wood *, or evep * found in marshy land) ; ‘ found in 
special soils * (Mritina); * astringent * (tuvaM }; ' a special earth or sAony earth * 
(Mrit’ialaha) ; * found in Surat How none of these descriptions are true of Caja- 
nus, or Arhar. It is rather strange that the appellation ^ earth ' stone * escaped 
the attention of early writers. As a matter of fact, alum is prepared from alum- 
ihsle in Catch and the Panjab* Both Charaka mid Sufruta, however, mention 
among legumes. The same name, therefore, appears to have been implied 
to both alum and the arhar pulse. Was Cajanus flrst introduced into Surat ? 
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The Amara-kosha mentions two other red dyes^ One ii 
Kampilya^ also spelt Kampilldy the Kamela powder 
'Mallotus philippinensis) . The red powder is used also in 
Hindu medicine^ and has been mistaken by some as a red earthy 
natter of Kampilya^ a city. The name Rochanl applied 
to it makes it ^ a pleasing dye \ It is used to dye silk. Equally 
significant is the name Paitranga applied to the red Sanders 
(Pterocarpus santalinus) . It is called a a dye^ but 

not known whether it was used to dye cloth. But it can be said, 
however, that the word was originally Patra-ranga or Pattcb^ 
tanga--^ a dye for silk, and corrupted into Paitranga which 
does not give any reasonable meaning. 

Among yellow dyes Palma (Butea frondosa) was well 
known to the Vedio Aryans. The flower yields a brilliant 
yellow dye by simple decoction, and may therefore have been 
used in ancient times (page 10). JRajanl occurring in the 
Atharva-veda has not been identified, but there cannot be 
any doubt of its use as a dye. In later literature Bcyanl came 
to denote turmeric, and Berberis [DdrU'^haridra) y both of which 
are the best yellow dyes in India. Lodhra bark and leaves 
mat also have been in use, as now. 

Many tannin-containing plants were known, and it is a 
simple matter to observe ink produced when they are cut. 
Rhadira (Acacia catechu) was one of the well-known trees 
in Vedic literature. There were tanners [Charmamna), and 
furs and skins must have been tanned before use by the 
people who claimed to be Arya Indigo, Nila, however, is 
pre-eminently the blue or black dy^ of India ; and the prooeiiS 
, of dyeing with indigo shows the extent to which the art of 
dyeing was carried in ancient times. Whether the indigo plant 
Nlll was cultivated, or the wild plant utilized for the extraction 
of the dye, cannot be, without careful enquiry, answered. From 
the Amara-kosha, however, it appears that the plant grew in 

Cf, Tatanga (Csosalpinia sappan) Which must have been either 
rmga-^ 9 ^ cloth-dye, or a ailk-dye. In Bengal tnd Orlisa it is 

known as Dalcam, a corruption of Pafang^ which agidn is of 
^0 tree being regarded as a kind of red Sanders. 
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villages and that there was trade either of the plant or 

the dye extract {KlMakika ) . It was a Kanjwiy a dye, and 
received the names VUl — indigo plant, and Kola — a black plant. 
It nsed to be fermented in vats and cloth macerated in the 
solution From these it appears that the process 

of dyeing was much the same as it is now. 

The arts of spinning, weaving, washing, and dyeing were 
recognized industries in ancient India. SukrachSrya specifies 
them in the following terms : — To spin yarn and to twist 
threads into strings and ropes is an art. To weave thread into 
a cloth is an art. To wash and bleach cloths is an art. To blend 
dyes into various shades is the art of dyeing. Similarly, 
tanning and softening hides and skins into leather and furs, and 
curing so as to make the leather transparent is an art. To prepare 
gold coats-of-mail, etc., is recognized as an art. Kings should 
ascertain the occupation of artisans and artists and protect them/^ 

Prom the Amara-kosha and Smritis we learn that the artisans 
and artists belonged to the Sudra caste, and Vaisyas traded in the 
products of manufacture. Manu (Chapter x) did not permit the 
highest two castes, even under straitened circumstances, to deal 
with clothes either dyed red or not, nor with lac and indigo# 
These were regarded unclean, the weaving operation requiring 
the use of starch, and lac and indigo some sort of fermentation 
or putrefaction for extraction. The Brahmans, when householders, 
used to wear white clothes. There was no such rule with the other 
castes. There were at least two garments, one, Untarlya or 
paridhma^ for the lower parts, and the other, %ttarlya, or 
prmdra for the upper ; and no one would come out of his 
house without the pair [udgamanit/a), which were washed clothes 
{dhanta). The modem dhuti worn by the male persons is a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit dhauti. Similarly, Sanskrit mil or sd^iid has 
given the Sdrl worn by Hindu ladies. But both the words 
dhauti and 9^1 did not have until recently the restricted sense 
they have now. 

Bengal has discarded dyed clothes except on festive occasions. 
But the rest of Ii^lia shows how such clothes were commonin 
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ancient times^ especially among the women* Clothes dyed red, 
orange, or yellow have a sanctity, especially if they are made of 
silk or iasdr. Ascetics wear a pair, dyed red, in ilnitatiott of silk, 
or Casar, which is ^ pure \ Even the household servants of Rajas 
attend their masters with red {KdsAdyu) garments on. This 
is a custom well preserved in Orissa. The masters put on a pair 
not only when receiving visitors, but also at home. All are 
bound to use a pair when worshipping a god ; but m^y have 
forgotten that it was equally customary or decent to w^ 
the upper garment on other occasions, such as the taking of 
meals. The dress used to be wrinkled (Aut^kriU) in the form 
of waves (Mahabharata. Sabha, 50), and perfumed with an 
aromatic powder {cfiurna, Ramayana. Lanka, 75). Besides 
the cloth powder (ckurvia) dresses used to be perfumed by plac- 
ing them in the smoke of incense. The use of perfumes for cloth 
dates from the V edic period. For instance, the valuable perfume 
KushtAa (Saussurea lappx) is frequently mentioned in the 
Atharva-veda, and besides its use as an all-healing herb, its 
aromatic properties were also known. In Kashmir it is much 
employed by shawl merchants to protect their fabrics from moths 
and insects (Wart.) It is known there as choh^i-hut^ the ^ wood of 
Kut, ' of which the word ^kut^isno other than Sanskrit kmlifka, 
Nalada or ^ nard ^ is mentioned in the Atharva-veda, and has 
been a reputed perfume ever since {see note 86). Saffron of 
Kashmir was prized not only as a dye but also as 

a scent. The word ambdra^^ ordinarily denotes cloth, but it 
is'also the name of the perfume, amber-gris. Equally significant, 
though pretty modern, is the word kshmmaha^ i.e. relating to 
kshatma or linen. It denotes the fragrant root, commonly known 
as choraka,^'^ Varaha gives many recipes of cloth-powder 

In the Amara-kosha> amhara denotes sky and clotti. The latter Miiia 
came into use probably because the cloth indicated used to be dyed i^y^l^e 
or blue. Th<fn the word acquired the sense of amber-gris, as the latter was used to 
perfume (mlara, a highly prized dress. EshiraBvami gives the three meaniiii;^ 
and he has been followed by later lexicographers. 

The word occurs as 'kshema, in Sm Amara-koriuii and ekonmito, 
mjha^ in other dietlonaries* In Beng^ it is known as oAor, 1 hifo not 
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(pafavdta). One eonsistfl of '‘true oinnamoQ, cassia cin- 
lumoa (pa^ra), and khas-khas** with half their weight of true 
cardamom made into a powder. The scent' is heightened bjr 

been able to procore it at Cuttaek. In Taraba the word occurs as chola, rMidl 
being interchangeable. Bhava-prakfiiSa regards the plant as a rariei^ of ffranthi* 
parM which ia highly scented^ and ithaunepa which Is lightly scented^ a variety 
of ffranikiparna* The Atnara-kosha recognizes only two, viz., ohoraka and 
Sfra9ii%ip<irdna, sthaunepa being a name of the latter. Kshirasvaxnl follows the 
Kosha. Many later writers included chorapushpi and even spriHa as synonyms. 
The latter plant has since long been taken to be the piring pot-herb in 
vernaculars. But 1 greatly doubt whether this plant (Trigonella corniculata) 
was meant. I take sprik^ to be T. focnuxn-greecnm, known as methi, which 
and not ptring is used as a perfume. There is hopeless confusion in the 
determination of choraha. From the place of the word kuhema^ and also of 
gtam^kiparna in the A. K., we can easily infer that they are not grasses. Neither 
is chorapvkskpi a grass. I take choraha and ojiorapuskgi to imply that the 
flowers are concealed (probably) in spathes. All the three are herbs with 
aromatic root-stock. The names of choraka in the A. K* indicate that it has 
ftbrons roots in tufts (rakshasi), and leaves very prickly {dushpatra). It has 
acrid or poisonous juice (gana^hasaka). Probably it is the scented rhizome of 
an aroid. Branihiparna may not be an aroid. 

** We have to distinguish at lca8t.four scented grassses, viz. (1) hhugtrina^ 
{2) hattrina,OT ranhUha, (3) lamajjaha and (4) uaira. Of these wstVa is 
the well-known scented root (khas-khas) of virana (Andropogon squarrosus). 
But while some take lamajjaka to bo the same as khas-khas, others 
(Eshirasvami and Bh&va-prakaid) to be different. It is better known as 
nalada, also spelt as na^acfa. The middle ^ or d easily be changed into r ; 
Nitradas was thus the origin of the Nardm of ancient Europeans. The plant 
is described in A. K. as a hollow reed (ita^a), smooth, light and water-loving, 
preferring barren land. Bhava-prakaiia tells us that it is like khas-khas, but of 
yellow colour. Host of the vernacular names given by Watt under Nardns indicus 
(p&ge 462) can be traced to Sanskrit names quoted by Kshlrasv&mi and others. 
Thus urghurat is a corruption of $ighra (quick growing), ^olara of 
sanala or Mrala (hv.llow), runa of ram (sound-making) or of amtinala 
(smooth), hahkori of alhaga^ aud kkawi of secya (s Is pronounced kh 
in man^* parts of Northern India). The names yanefAi, and yanefer and 
gandel is from Sanskrit yantfAa , scent, aud from gandha-taila, scented oil. 
The nalada of the Atharva-veda was probably this giaas. It is not a synonym 
of yafamansi, the true spikenard, either in A. E. or any of its commentaries. 
X do not And any Sanskrit authority for the name jwarancusa, better spdt 
Jvarankuia, meaning a febrifuge. The name Is local, just as A, sckcBnanthm 
has received the name dhaantri (a curer of diseases) in Oriya, and 
arykyn ghas (a valuable grass), gandha trina (a scented grass), and 
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adding musk and camphor and powdering again^^ Indeed^ the 
word ^ adhivoM ^ which denoted a mantle in Vcdic times came to 
be also used in lat^ literature in the sense of applying perfumes. 
The duty of washermen was to i)erfume the washed clothing, (Cf, 
the Bengali expression bdsi-iard, which is from Sanskrit vdn^ 
perfumed .) The object was not only to remove the smeH of 
washing and to give a pleasant odour, but also to protect clothing 
from the attack of insects. Perfume was also applied by placiiig 
clothing in the smoke of burning incense {dhupa)* Bistilla* 
tion of aromatic substances to prepare ^ atar ^ or essence was un- 
known. But if the use of perfumery be a measurO of luxury, 
there was enough of it in ancient times. Not to speak of incense 
there were scented oils, scented water for bath, scented unguents 
before and after bath, scented clothing, and garlands of fragrant 
flowers. 

gandha'hena (a grass scented like khas-khas) in Bengali. MauhUha is thus 
described in A. K. It is an ugly-looking grass, culti?ated in towns, sweet-scented 
eaten or sought after (by cattle P dhyafM^ or spreads rapidly) and reddish 
(in inflorescence P rauhisha). It thus appears to be the Busa oil grass. 
The vernacalar names, ruiOf rhausa, rohish^ etc., are evident corruptions 
of Sanskrit rauhisha (reddish). Bhiistrina^ also spelt hhu-irina, is de- 
scribed to have stem creeping (hence the name), annulate like a garland and leaves 
or stems tufted and (some say, roots) spreading like an umbrella. It appears to 
be a variety of A. jwarancusa. 

The other recipes include various proportions of four or more of sixieen 
ingredients. Among these are camphor, halaJca (Pavonia odorata), sailsya 
(a scented Lichen), khaS'li has, flower of Mesua ferrea, nahha (Unguis odorata)* 
fenugreek, aloe wood, wormwood (Artemisia), tagara (P not Tabernsemoiitansi}, 
coriander, choraka, white sindal. i&ee also Amara-kosha and Artha-lastra. The 
whole subject of scents as known to the ancients requires careful investigation. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note to flax (page 2). — Since the opinion expressed by Watt, 
a great change has taken place in the possibilities of flax cultiva- 
tion in India* The Bihar Planters^ Association engaged a 
Belgian flax exj)ert for five years (1908 — 1913). It was definitely 
proved that flax can be successfully grown and prepared at a 
profit in Bihar. Agriculture in India, by James Mackenna, 
M.A., I.C.S., 1915. 

Note to ^ukra-niti (page 4). — Kamandikiya-niti borrows 
from Sukra-niti. It has been shown by the researches of 
Western scholars that the former was introduced to the island 
of Bali before the fourth century A. D. The date of the latter 
may, therefore, be put down in the early centuries of the Christian 
era* The original was still older, since the Mahabharata men- 
tions Sukra as one of the writers on polity. 

Note to bhonga in Susruta (page 21). — Dr. G. A. Grierson 
is said to have noted bhanga tiS ^ medicine in Susruta, where 
it is called an antiphlegmatic [see Watt, under Cannabis, \iL\gQ 
251). The Doctor does not quote the chapter. There is in 
Susruta the word mjaya {Kalpa-sthdna,2)* But it is a root- 
poison, and cannot therefore be the vijoya of later literature, 
where it is a synonym of bhangd. The woixl vijayd occurs in 
Susruta {uttara-t.^ntra^ 24) ; but it denotes, as in the Amara- 
kosha, chebulic myrobolan. Charaka mentions the flower of 
8am among green vegetables along with those of Bauhinia and 
Bombax, and did not therefore intend to denote, by Sana Canna- 
bis hemp. 

Note to Jute (page 27). — In ^rikrishna-kirtan (fourteenth 
century, by Chancjidas of Western Bengal, a work recently discov- 
ered, I find the earliest mention of the name Pat and the use of 
jute in making ropes. The plant is called there NdUchd, the same 
as Ndlikd. It is steeped inf water for 36 hours, and then taken 
out and dried. The Pat is next separated and twisted into a 
rope. Prom this it appears that the people knew the fibre, but 
the context shows it was not a commercial commodity. 
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The following few references to Indian textiles by Greek 
and Eoman writers are taken from India and tke JFpHern 
Wofldf by Prof, H. G. Rawlinson. 

Plax In old Greek accounts flax and cotton are said to be 
continually confused. But Strabo (first century B, C.) notes 
tliat the Hindus used paper woven from flax, Eratosthenes (third 
century B. C.) heard of watering the flax, rice, millet, and other 
crops* 

Cotton. — ^Assurbanipal (seventh century B. C.) is known to 
have beta a great cultivator, and to have sent for Indian plants, 
including the wool-bearing trees of India. Herodotus (fourth 
century B. C.) mentions ^^the excellent wild cotton, superior to 
sheep^s wool, of which the Indians made their clothes/^ 

Silk.-^From Megasthenes we learn that ^^silk from the 
Seres, Gangetic muslins [duhula?], etc., poured into the bazars 
of Pataliputra/^^Demetrius (second century B. C.) pushed the 
limits of his realm to the edge of the Pamirs in order to control 
the silk-routes. Of Sagala (? Sialkot), the capital of Menander, 
the author of the Milinda-^aiilio (a Pali work) writes that 
shops were there for the sale of Benares muslin, of Kotumbara 
stuffs, and of other clothes of various kinds.^^ 

[The original Puli, however, treads various clothes produced 
in Benares and Kotumbara, etc. The city of S%ala is compared 
with Uttara-kuru, which was very prosperous, and which gave 
rise to the legends of the Hyperborians of the Greeks. The Mar- 
kandeya Puran (Chap. 59) remarks that Uttara-kum had trees 
which produced cloth. These cannot refer to cotton. The 
Pamirs were probably the Uttara-kuru of the Mahabharata.] 

In the first centuries before and after Christ, silk^from China, 
fine muslins from India and jewels were# exported from eastern 
ports to Rome. The exports of Sind were costus (kmhfha)^ 
berbery (a cosmetic fashionable in Rome) , nard, gems, indigo, 
skins, and lastly, silk from China. Some of the silk also found 
its way through Nepal to the Ganges and thence to the 
Malabar coast# Later on it was taken straight from China to 
Rome.^^ 



Tusnis nmcsTST. 


CI^ABA 


Pa ancient times the country of the Seres extended westward 
to FSmir (Enc. Brit.^ 9th Ed.). Ftcdemy first used the name 
Sera for the chief city of the Chinese. The Lat. terea is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Chinese word for silk^ which is 
wuioasly pronounced as 8e. I think this is rather far-fetched. 
Canimt aerea be connected with Sanskrit kahlra , — milk or milky 
liquid ? If it can be, we can then trace the name to the white 
sea, which was called Kahlroia in Sanskrit. Cf. kahlroda and 
for silk (page 41). The glutinous secretion of the 
silkworm may have been called kakira, milk. The initial k is 
easily dropped.] 
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Medim7,17,21,31,4L 

Budra21. 

Visva 17* 

Varaha {^riha^ satnhifa) 4, 11, 
12, 14, 19, 28, 31, 56. 

Classics, 

Bhatti 16, 38. 

Gita-govinda 49* 

Kalidasa 1, 13, 38,49. 
MalUnatha 17. 

MahSbharata 6, 13, 15, 16, 19,. 
24, 80, 31,38, 42, 58. 
Ramayana 5, 13, 15, 30, 31, 
35, 41, 12, 49. 

Pali. 

Milinda panho 58, 
Vinaya-pitaka 7,9, 20. 
Buddhagosha {Maha^mgga) 7, 
9 , 20 . 

Bengali. 

Bansidas 17. 

Bharat-chandra 18. 

Chandidas 58. 

Kabikankana 17, 44. 

Kasi-das 25n. 

Krittibas 26. 

§astri, Haraprasad 2. 
6tinya-puraii 44. 

GENERAL INDEX. 
Ala\a ^ 

Adakari (Litsea) 33. 
k4hakl 52n. 

Adhivdsa 67. 

Adhlvdsa 43. 

Agni^sucM vdsa 6, 42;^. 


Aguru (Aquilaria) 16n, 57n. 
Ajd^ika 81. 

A^ina (furs) 29, 30. 

Aloe wood, see aguru* 

Alum, aluBOgen 62. 

Amald^ dmalaM (Phyllantlius) 
46n. 

Amhufo, (ambergris) 55. 

Amli 26n. 

ArJa4oniid, amla-patra 24n. 

amsuka 88n. 

Amsu-patta 47. 

Anga 37. 

Antara^balhala (bast fibre) 24. 
Aparanta 29. 

Arghga-ghdsa 56n. 

[ Jrhar (Cajanus) 52n. 

Arishta (Sapindiis) 47. 

Arka (Calotropis) 10, 19, 24. 

Asama-tata 39n. 

Asan (Terminalia) 33. 

Asbestos 43, 

Asmantaku (Bauhinia) 1 9, 24. 
Astarana (carpets) 16, 49. 

A^asl (LInum) 1, 9,12, 17. 

Atka 16n. 

Atta, aUdlaka 12, 16, 17. 

Avika (woollen) 8, 30. 

Bdbai grass 25. 

Bael fruit (u3&gle) 47. 

Bakam (Csesalpinia) 62n. 
Bdlaka (Pavonia) 57n. 

1 Balbaja, hallaja (Iscboemum) 
10,19,24,25. 
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Balkay balhala (fibre) 8, 15, 24. 
BdJta (fibrous) 8, 21, 23, 45. 
Bamboo 10, 19. 

Berberis 53, 58. 

Blianfja 21. 

Bhangd (Cannabis) 9, 13, 14n, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 58. 
Bhdnga 9, 21, 22. 

Bhdngyam 21, 23. 

Bhdradvdjl 28. 

Bhotan 32 

Bhudrina (Andropogon) 56n. 
Blanket, see Kambala. 
Bow-string 10, 19, 24. 
lirahma^ddru, (Morus) 4i. 
Camphor 57. 

Cannabis, see Bhang d. 
Cardamom 56. 

Carpets 14, 31, 46, 48. 

Chat 17. 

Champaha^ Ghdmpd (Micbclia) 

3, 37. 

ChCmeli, see Mdlail. 
Chhana-pata 13, 26. 

China 35, 38, 39 
Chlndmsulca 35, 38, 41. 
Chlna-patta 8, 35, 36, 38, 41. 
Chiirdnia (printed cloth) 49. 
Chitfa-vasira 49. 

Chob-i kut 55. 

Ghola^ chora^ choraka^ chauraka 
55, 55n. 

Chima 23. 

Ghurm (cloth-powder) 54. 
Cinnamon 56. 


Clothing 6, 12, 13, 31, 41, 42, 
43, 53, 54. 

* • 

Coats-of-mail 41, 45, 53, 
Coriander 57n. 

Cotton 8, 9, 11, 15n, 16, 24, 
28, 30, 31, 38, 45, 47, 58. 
BdruTiariird (Berberis) 53, 
Beva-kdrpdsa (tree cotton) 29. 
Bhupa (incense) 57. 

Bhtiti 53. 

Bulmla 2, 8, 12-14, 17,37, 
38, 45, 58. 

Burvd (Cynodon) lOn. 

Dyeing and dye-stuffs 47. 
Embroidery 6, 41-43. 

Branca (Ricinus) 33, 37. 

Enili Branily Brl (silk) 32, 
34. 

Flax, see atad 27, 45, 58. 
Pumer 29. 

Furs 30-32, 38, 48, 53. 

Gdcch pdtj see Jute. 

G and Jia-tfina (Andropogon) 
56n. 

Garad (silk) 41. 

Gar gar, gargari lOn. 

Gavedhukd (Coix) 10, 19, 24. 
Granthiparna 55n. 

Grasses, scented 56n* 

Gu4'^cll (Tinospora) 19, 24, 25. 
Gun (sackcloth) 27. 

Hair 8, 24, 29, 31, 38. 

Harltakl (Terminalia) 38. 

Hdvdi (a cloth) 36n. 

Hemp 9, 18, 24. 
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Hira^jlga^KaBipw 42. 

Ibex 30* 

Indigo see Nl^a^ 

Ingudi (Balanites) lln, 19. 
Jalaha (mail) 41. 

(Nardostachys) 56n. 
Juta^ Jute, 24, 26. 

Kald (arts and industries) 4, 
53. 

KaXa see Ullu 
Kilikga 29. 

Kamhala (blanket) 9, 13, 31, 49. 
Kahboja 81, 

Kampilgay KanpiUay Kamela 
powder (Mallotus) 52 . 
Kappasika (cotton) 9. 

KapiUha (Peronia) lln. 
Kanil^ratha 16. 

Kdrpdm (cotton) 8, 23, 28. 
Kdrpml (Gossypium) 28. 
Kartana 9, 28. 

Kasi, 15, 29, 58. 

Kdshdga 54. 

Kdttan 9. 

Kattrina (Andropogon) 56n. 

Kausega, Kumhega (silk) 8, 13, 
85, 88. 

Ke$eru (Heteropanax) 83, 37. 
Khadira (Acacia) 53. 

Kharmay Khamru (silk) 41. 
Khas^khas (Andropogon) 56. 
Khoma 9, 18. 

KhuU 17. 

Kimhu^ Kimu (Morns) 35, 40. 
K.1UATA 25n, 89. 


Ki(aja (silk) 81, 85, 

Kosuy K^ka (cocoon) 8, 25. 
Koidmray Kusamruy Kumm 
(Sobleicheria) llr,50n. 

Ko^egga (silk) 9. 

Koshfa (Jute) 2G. 

Kotumbara 58. 

Koviddra (Bauhinia) 24n. 
Kramuha (Morns) 40. 
Krishrict-sdra 80n. 

Kshauma 8-12, 14, 16n, 17, 23, 
37, 38, 45. 

Kihaumakay Kzhema 55. 
Kshlroda, Kshlrodan (silk) 41, 
58. 

Kshiroda sea 41. 

Kshoma 16n. 

Kshumd 1, 2, 9, 17, 19, 23, 
Kudddla (Bauhinia) 25n. 
Kdlaki (mantle) 14ii. 

Kulattha (Dolichos) 11. 

Kumhhi (Careya) 27n 
Kunkuma (Saffron) 10, 55. 
Kurdli 25n. 

Kusa (Saccharum) 24, 25. 
Kmh{ha (Saussuria) 55, 58. 
Ku%umbhay Kmuma (Carthamus) 

10, 12, 48, 50. 

Kutapa (shawl) 31, 47. 

Kutha (printed carpet) 49. 
Ijchk^hof (Lac) 34, 48, 50. 

„ ^vriksha (Lac-tree) 50. 
Lakucha (Artocarpus) 86. 

(Andropogon) 66n* 

Leather 8.^ 

Linen 8, 8, 9, 12, 15, 82, 46-48 
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Linseed 11^ 12. 

L^Ahro, (Symplocos) 5Lo3. 
Lomaju (hairy) 8^ SO. 

MAD&UEil 29. 

MadAuka (Bassia) lln. 
Maoadha 36, 37. 

Maha-rajana 50. 

Mahisha 29, 

Malatl (Jasminum) 10, 24. 
Malla^ Mull, mul-mul (Mus- 
lin) 14n. 

Malo fibre 26n. 

Manjhhtha (Eubia) 48, 51, 52. 
Mamimy masind (Linseed) 
9, 18. 

Madura (Lens) 11. 

M at Jed Bilk 
Mdtuldnl 21. 

Megha-dambara (a cloth) 49. 
Methi see Sprikkd. 

Mriga 30n. 

MfiUnd 52 

Muga {Pha^eolm) 11, 33. 

Mugd silk 32, 34 
,, •ehdmpd 33 
„ •mizdnJeari 33. 

Mulaka (radish) 12. 

Mulberry 34. 

Munja (Saccharum) 10, 19, 20, 
24, 25. 

Murvd (Sansevieria) 10, 19,20, 
24. 

Musk 67. 

Uddika, ndlikd, ndlitd (Corcho- 
rus) 26. 

Ndlichd 58. 


Ndga tree 86, 87. 

N^gakemra (Mesua) 37|**67n. 
Ndgaranga (orange) 87n* 

Nokha (Unguis) 67n. 

Nalada, narada (Nard) 55, 66n. 

68 . 

Nejaka (washerman) 48. 

Nepala 31 

Uetra-patta, net-pdt 35n. 

JSlla (indigo) 53, 58. 

Nlldmbara cloth 49, 50. 

Nlll (Indigofera) 53. 

NlHkdy nllinl 17, 53. 

Nimba (Melia) lln, 12. 

Nlvi (garment) 43. 

(Moms) 40. 

Nuni 84, 40. 

^ganJcii, Ngan, Ngand 80n, 
Paldsa (Butea) 10, 50n, 63. 
Falpulana (a lye) 47. 

Palu, Palu pokd (silkworm) 34> 
41. 

Pdmari cloth 32. 

Pashm 30, 88. 

Pat 26, 27, 58. 

Patanga, see BaJeam, 

Pata-ranga 52. 

Pata-vdsa (cloth perfumery) 54^ 
56. 

(silk) 8, 35—384 
Patta (true silk) 35, 38. 

„ 31,35. 

„ •Sdka (Corchorus) 26, 
Pattii Pattikd 27, 52n. 
Pattika-Lodhra 51n. 

Pattranga 51. 
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PavUfaha 20 . 

PAVvesAEA. 89; 

Perfumay 54. 

Fetatf P)}»a»ian {eml>roiderar) 
42. 

Phala 8. 

PUamhara 50. 

Psag-Jyotisha 39. 
Pravarn,pr&vardm (mantle) 14. 

Printings 49. 

PuNDA 84, 39. 

PuNDRA 14, 15, 36, 37, 40. 
PosHAN (a god) 80, 43, 47. 
Baga-bandhtk (mordant) 52. 
Jttjaka (a dyer) 48., 

Majanl (turmeric) 53^ 
Bakta-Kanckana (Bauhinia) 25n 
Bangijiva (a dyer) 49. 

Banjana (a dye) 52. 

Banjand (a dye) 63. 

BMkava (woollen) 8, 30, 31. 
BaUku 8, 30n, 38. 

Battan cane lO, 24, 46. 

Bati (a weight ) 12. 

Batthitha (Andropogon) 56n. 
Beiham (ailk) 41n. 

Bhea, Bamie fibre 2, 23n, 24. 
Bochanl 52. 

Bomaka 31. 

Bopes 28, 24, 46. 

Bu-ru 30n. 

Buga oil graaeSdn. 

Saileya 57a. 

Saka 31, 89. 


Sal (Shorea) S3. 

Salmal* (Bombas) 47. 

Sama-tata 39n. 

Samitdra»t& 28. 

Sai^ (Crotalaria) 9>13, 18, 19, 
23, 24, 26, 27, 45. 

„ -tutra 20* 

„ -pushpihd 20. 

Sd>yi, »am 21, 23. 

Sandal 57n. 

Sanders, red, 52. 

Sarthapa (colza) 47. 

Sasort/A 31. 

Sdtl, «dr® 17,54. 

Seres 58. 

Sidfi, Sidlt (Bauhinia) 25n. 
Sidid (Lagerstrcemia) 33. 

Silk 3, 8, 14, 16, 18,29,32,34, 
45, 47, 50, 5]n, 58. 
Silkworm 34. 

Skins 16, 24, 29, 30, 58. 

Sndyu (catgut) 19, 24. 

Spinning 43-45. 

Sprikkd, Fenugreek (Trigonella) 
55n, 57n. 

Starching 46. 

Sum (Machilus) 33. 

Surdshfraja (alum) 51, 52. 
Suvabna-Kudya, 14, 15, 36, 37 

Syondka (Oroxylum) 36n. 

Tag 22. 

T agar a (?) 57n. 

Tanning 30, 53. 

'Iani» (warp) 43, 

Turku (spindle) 43. 
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Tarpya S6a. 

Tatar (wild silk) 8, 23, 32, 34- 
36n, 48, 47. 

Tat 27. 

Teak 10. 

T-choama 23n. 

Teoiia cloth 22. 

Tila (Sesamnm) lln, 12, 47. 
Tilvaia (Sjmploeos) 51. 
Tratara 36n. 

T-suma 23. 

T&da, tint, tit (Moras) 35, 40. 
Tila 23, 40, 45. 

Tul 35, 40. 

Tumter (Cajanus) 52n. 
Tuniileri 28. 

Tint pat (mulberry silk) 26. 
Tmarl 52. 

Turmeric 53. 

Udala 25n. 

Udvartana 46n. 

Uma 1, 9. 

TJrm (wool) 23, 30, 31. 

Vrtiaja 31. 


Uttaea-kuetj, 18, 

Udra, khas-khas 56ib 
Fadara 28. 

Fajra-lepa (cement) 12. 
Fakmla (Mimusops) 36. 
Falvaja, see balbaja, 

Vanqa 14, 15, 29. 

Farm 48, 49. 

Fatat (clothes) 43. 

Fata (Ficus) 86. 

Vatsa 29. 

[ Faya (a weaver) 43. 

F man (loom) 43. 

Fenv, (bamboo) 24. 

Fetasa (Calamus) 11, 19. 
Fijaya, vijayd 67. 

Flram (Andropogon) 56ni' 
Yam 14, 24, 43, 45. 

Washing or bleaching 47, 
Weaving 30, 43. 

Woollens 8, 12, 13, 28, 30, 38, 
45, 47, 48. 

Wormwood (Artemisia) 57n. 



II.— Chronolo^cal Totals in Puranic 
Chronicles and the Kaliyug^a Era. 

By K. F. Jayaswal. M. A. (Oxon.), BarristeiVfl.t>Law. 


I 


Chrokolooioai.. Landmiuks. 


1. The Puranas in 

The last chronological 
date in the Par&naa : 498 
A. D. 


summing up tbeir political chronology 

give two totals calc ulated from their two 
chronological landmarks. Those land- 
marks are the Maha-Bharata War (or 


the birth of Parikshit) and the reign of Maha-Padiua Nanda. 
The totals given are : — 

(a) Since the birth of Parikshit up to the coronation of 
Maha-Padma, 1050 years (V., M.) or up to the corona- 
tion of Maha-Nanda, Maha-Padma’s predecessor, 1015 
years (Br., Vi., Bhag.)^ 

(i) The period likewise after Maha-Padma is one of 836 
years. The latter will be the chronological 

interval for those following the Andhras (= post- 
Andhras and others). (V. & Br.) ® 


(^) See fche references and discussion on the two data in .7.B.O.R.8.1, 109, 
110. Cf. Pargiter, Parana Texts, p. B8, where the two data havelbeen 
confused as one. 

Alhreoiaiions — V -Vayu- Parana j Br— Brahmanda Parana ; M«Matsya 
Parana ; Vi.** Vishnu Parana; Bhag.— Bhagvata Parana; Bhav.— 
Bhavishya Purapa ; P. T. =■ Parg iter's Parana Texts, Oxford, 1913; 
J.B.O.B.S. — Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society ; lA — 
Indian Antiquary. 

(®) TOW* ^ \ yg, 

wn u Br. ; v. j P.T., 58. 

(®) m\ (?rr?g 



M.) p. T., 58, 
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In other words, the last date of the Puranio chronology is the 
886th year expired after Maha-Padma. Mahs-Padma died in or 
about 338 b. c. (J B O R S., I, 116), therefore (338 B\ c.— 88ft) 
498 A. c. is the last date which the Puranas give to the chrono- 
logy of the last kings whom they describe as ^ the post-Andhras' 
those coming after the Andhra§ ') (see also below), 

2. The Matsya says " that muck (cTlcrg) time has elapsed 

between the post-Aridhras and Parikshit, 

« P cxplana- [that is, its iavai = (a) the preceding 1,050 

tion of 836 years' period. -n i t? j i 

years (from Parikshit to Maha-Padma s 

reign) + (5) 836 years] : while the Vayu and Brahmanda say 
(’5!^) or the latter interval (i.e. 836) was covered fcy 
the post-Andliras and others after Maha-Padma. Mr. Pargiter 
disregarding the clear reading of the;Matsya^^ S-ParilchshitalP*' com- 
bines the two independent, data and gives 836 to Maha-Padma- 
Andhra period and another 836 to the future time after Andhras 
an equal space of time (is still) future p. 74], But this 
explanation is against the text, possibility and astronomical data 
(sections 4-9 infra), 836 + 836 years after Maha-Padma Nanda 
would bring the Puranas to the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era —a result which would be absurd from every standpoint. Mr. 
Pargiter himself puts the Puranas in the early regime of the Gup- 


tas (about 325 a.c.), for, he thinks, the Puranas would not have 
ignored the orthodox Gupta Empire had they been completed 
in the later Gupta period. 

The above date for the Puranic chronicles had been once 

Mr. Pargitcr’s date of suggested by myself. (^) But it can no 
the PuraiiiG chronicles. longer be maintained. Here the state- 
ment <>f the Puranas about the 498 A. C. date is detinite and is 
borne out by the astronomical data (see inf rot ) . As to the 


1 1.A, 1913, 265 N. • 

The VAyu, I think, closed before the reign of Chaudragupta II, pro- 
bably in the ; early days of Samudragupta, For the dominions of the 
Guptas described there precede the conquests of Saxnudragupta ; 

It Ch. 37-277 
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©iiptas having been mentioned as ruling over a small tract-— the 
Gangetic Talley up-to Allahabad only — it seems that about the 
lime the Puranic chronicles came to an end, the Ghipta Empire 
Lad contracted into those limits ; and as the Guptas were 
still reigning, no details as to their number and reign- 
periods could be given. The mention of the Huna dynasty 
and that coming as the last dynasty in the Puranic list is con- 
clusive. A H4na dynasty amongst Indian kings can only be 
mentioned in the end of, or after, the fifth century of the Christian 
era. 

3. We might notice here an important reading of the 

The Atidhrft Chronology: Matsya in .connexion with the chronolo- 
horw to be counted. gical totals of the Puranas. In the 

place of ■STWHrt f" cT^T ^ (Br., V.) the Mat- 
sya gives I 

(272-36). The Matsya while giving 

the antara, interval, after Maha-Padma, makes the parenthetical 
•statement : As to the Andhras, they are the Pauloraas (those 

succeeding Puloma) i.e. for the purposes of calculating the 
chronology between Maha-Padma and the post-Andhras, you 
have to take only those Andhras who begin with Puloma (I) and 
not the earlier ones. We know that when the Puranas give 460 
or 456 years to the Andhras (or the Satavahanas) , they count 
from the beginning of the dynasty, not from the overthrow 
of the Kanvas by a later Satavahana. Hence' there is an 
overlapping. In the general total this is remedied and the 
Matsya apparently is pointing out the landmark to count the 
Andhra period. This landmark is Puloma which is the first 
Pulamavi in the list, spelt and misspelt variously : as ^Polava 
and in the VSyu*, as in the Br., as Vilaka 

and l-Tilaha^ Chi-Vllaka^ etc., in the Vishnu and Bh%avata 
MSS.t [shewing forms and corruptions of Sri- Puloma^ Sri- Pula- 
mdvi and Filavd{ya),'\ He is about the 8th in the Andhra list. 

* Possibly also as Pafumdvi, Bib. Ind. V4yu, 37. 345, notes, 

t P. T, 39 n, 45. 
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His rei^ as I lutve tshown ia mjr Brahmin Bmptfa/’ corem 
the date of the fall of the E^aavas of Magttdha. The scheme 
the general ohronobgj of the Furanas which.is primaialy Magflr 
dhan, excludes the Andhra years befwe this Polam&Ti 
Hence this parenthetical note in the Matsya that the Andhraa 
are to be taken as the Paulomas only (‘). 

Astronomical Chronology. 

4. The aboTc chronological data (sections 1, 3) are conpled 
IB the Pura^as with an astronomical reckoning. It runs thus 

tifilPf Si iwrn | “ (M.) 
or tmit *, i (Br.) 

^ : 31^ : vcm [ STT»t^, M.] 

; (V., Br.) 

^ Likewise the Great Bear being high with full Agni ( « Kyit- 
tika, Agni being its deitj), the post- Andhra houses fall in theoen-^ 
tury beginning with the 27th Future Century. According to 
the Br. ^^the Great Bear at the time of Parikshit reached the Pitri 
or (Magha) century. After this there follows an exposition of 
the Great Bear reckoning which describes that the Seven Rishia 
remain 100 years with each of the 27 Nakshatras or lunar 
mansions. 

* For tbo pre-Puloma years are covered iu Magadha by tbe lator Maury a 
Sunga and Kanva periods. 

^ Tbe fall of the Kaiivas is dated according to tbe ay stem of 
my reckoning in 31 ». 0. (against Mr. V, Smith's 28 B. 0.), The* 
dynastic total for tbo complete list of 30 Andhra kings being 466 years^ 
and tbe details for the first eight kings up to Puloma 1 being for 181 
years, tbe Paulomas (or tbe 22 kings after Paloma I) covered 27& 
years or cir. 31 B. 0.— -244 A. 0.) 

* hM been corropted into 

in V. MSS. This has led Mr. Pargiter to treat the misleetlon praitjpn as 
a proper name and to suggest that all readings in this line in Mt«i Va^ 
Bd. are no doubt attempts to Sanskritize an old Prakrit lloka which waa 
obscure. Perhaps the true reading should be .... 1711^ 

signifioance of A^ni in the verses be realized, no 
guesses would be necessary. Affni is to denote tbe Nakshatra, as piirjjfa doea 
in Br. (sec tnj’ra)^ Tbo presiding deities haN'o been used to denote Kakskatras^ 
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: It ie implied ia the above datum that the reckoaiag ie cpm> 
meaced with the KrittikS Nakshatra and we. know from other 
•sources that the ancients did count KrittiliS as the first Naksha* 
tra Taking Krittikd as the first, oiur datum says that the post* 
^dhras fall in the 27th or the Bharani oentu^ of the 7-llishi 
cycle. 

The Andhra j^riod in 5. The second datum is— 

Great Bear reokoning. 

^ ^ (f^) i 

(^THT) [V., M.] 

"The Great Bear united with Magha in the time of Parik- 

shit will be in the 24th century atHhe close of the Aiidhras. 

The Seven Rishis thus mark the reign of Parikshit in Magha 

or the 8 th century and the end of the Andhras in the Uttara 

Bhadrapada, their 24ih century. 

The difference between the Andhra-period and the post- 

Andhra period is thus of three centui*ies. 

Malj&’Nnada time in C. The third datum tclls us 
Great Bear leokoniug. 

fs’ 

[Vi. Bhag.] 

When from Magha the Great Rishis got into Purva Ashadha, 
then — since Nanda — Kali will reach Vriddhi/^ We have already 
seen (J B O R S., I 5 109) that the Puranas by their Nanda 
as a chronological landmark mean Nanda II or Maha-Nanda 
(predecessor of Maha-Padma) . Thus the Saj)ta-Rishis were in 
the 18th or tho Purva- Ashadha century in the time of Maha- 
Nanda. 

7. We may summarize the results of the above data in these 
words : 

1 . Sapta-Rishi cycle begins in Krittika. 

2 . The reign of Parikshit b^ins in Magha (eighth centenary 

from Krittika) , 

3. The reign of Nanda II (Maha-Nanda) begins in 

Purva-Ashadha (1 8th centenary) . 

*. Yajus, Tai. Sam, 4. 4.-10, 1-3* 
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4. The end of the Andhras falls in Uttam Bhadra-Fada 

(24th centenary). 

5. The post-Andhra period of Puraij^arf ends m Bharant 

(27ih centenary). 

81 Now let us verify the plain chronology with this. We 

Sapfca-Rishi chronology have seen that Nanda II (Maha- 
aud plain chronology Nanda) ruled during B. c. 409 — 374 and 

Maha-Padtna, b.c. 374-366-338 (J B O R S, I, 109 and 110), 
and that the interval between the death of Maha-Padma and the 
post- Andhra dynasties brings us to the close of 498 or to 499 
A, c. We have also seen that since the birth of Parikshit (or 
the Great War, 1421 b. c.) up to the coronation of MahS- 
Nanda 1,015 years or up to the abhi^kekii of Maha-Palmi 1,050 
years, have been counted by the Purauas. The Maha-Bharata 
gives 36 years to the reign of Yuiliishthira after the War 
(Mjiusala Parva, 1 I). The coronation of Parikshit therefore 
took place in (b. c. 1424-36), b. c. 1388. 

Thus the Seven Rlshis in 1388 b. c. were in Magha (fifth 
Nakshatra century) or as stated by the Bhagavata they just 
entered Magha. * According to the astronomi(jal data 1 0 cen- 
turies later (in the 1 8th centenary of Great Bear cycle or in 
888 B. c.) the Great Bear reached Purva Ashadha and that 
ought to fall In the reign of Maha-Narida. According to our 
plain chronology 388 b. c.does fall in his reign (409-374 b. c.). 

Coming 6 Nakshatra centuries later, the 24th centenarv 
(388 B. C.-600) brings us to 212 a. C.-312 a. c. during which 
the Andhras close. The plain chronology gives the year about 
244 A. c. (see section 3 w. 1) for the end of the Andhra period. 
Thus the two chronologies agree up to this point. 

9. A difference of 14 years, ho vvever, crops up as to the 

498 A. D. or 512 A. d ? as date of the post-Andhras. The astro* 
end of post- Andhra period, nomical datum would place the end of 

the post- Andhra period as beginning with the 27 th century which 

nwjiwie ftr ii 
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ifould b^m in 612 A. e. as against tbe plain reckoning (83ff 
years after Maha - Padma) giving the date 498 A* o. The 
difierenOe between the Pdrva Ashadha and tlie Bharant (the 18tb 
and the 27th centenaries) is an interval of 900 years. Calculat- 
ing back from 498 A. c. the initial year of Furva Ashadha falfe 
in (900-498) 402 b. o., against 388 b. o. which is based on 
taking 1883 B« c. as the initial year of the Magha centenary. 
The difference of 14 years thus lies in the difference between the 
date obtained for the initial year of the Purva Ashadha (402 

( 3^^888 B. C.-14). If we adjust the difference the initial 
year of Magha would be 1402 B. c., i.e., when Parikshit^s reign 
began (1388 b. c.) the Seven Rishis had already been in Magha for 
14 years. (^) Tliis of course would offend against the Bhdgavata 
Purana* which implies that the Rishis entered Magha in or after 
1388 B. c. 

10. There Is, however, evidence to indicate that the reckon- 

188S B. c, probably known ing of the sixth century A. c. which 
io Megrastbenee, would regard the Magha century as 

beginning in 1402 B. c. and not in 1388 B. o., is wrong. The 

old reckoning seems to have dated the initial year of the Magha 

century in 1388 B. c. This was so about 320 b. c., for Megas- 

ihenes (Arrian IX) tells us that the Hindus counted 6,462 years 

before Alexander’s time (326 b. c,). In 326 b. c. the accession 

of Parikshit according to the Puranas would be (1388 — 326) 1,062 

years old. If we deduct this 1,062 from 6,462 we get 5,400 years 

or exactly two Sapta-Rishi cycles elapsed. In other words, the 

' In either case the astronomical data correepond with the political chronology ; 
402 B. c, falls in MahA-Nanda’s reign ; the period 198-298 A. c. sees the end of 
the Andhras and the century beginning with 492 A. c. would close the Furanic 
History which would explain the mention of the Hdna dynasty. 

* Also against the old datum of Vyiddha Garga (as quoted by Utpala) that the* 
Eishis at the junction of Bvapara and Kali atood at Magha (Pitri). Coiebrooke* 
II., 813. 
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Hindus in 826 b, c. dated the beginning of their history in 
(6462 — 326) 6,788 b. c. or 5,400 years before 1388 B. c. ^ 

It is thus clear (a) that the year 1888 B. c*. was regarded as a 
chronological landmark as early as 826 b. o., (b) that t he Sapta- 
Eishi reckoning was in vogue as early as 326 B. c., that (<?) 
probably a Nakshatra centenary was then held to begin in 1388 
B. c. before which a 7-Rishi cycle had been complete, the 
cycle beginning with Magha and not with Krittika. * 

11, The year 498 A. c. of the plain chronology is a definite 

point. The Pnranas mean that their 
498 A. c. a definite date, beyond 498 

A. 0. and when they give the 27th century of the 7-Rishi 
cycle beginning with 512 a. c. for the close of the post-Andhras, 
they give somewhat an indefinite and loosely approximate date. 
If they had given a preceding centenary (412-512 a.c.) it would 
not have been so near the truth as the century Commencing 
with 512 A. 0., for they say that their period ended with the 
27th century he., just before or about the 

beginning of the 27th century. 

12. At present I cannot say why the year 498 A. c. was 

, ,, taken to mark the end of the Puranic 

times. chronicle. We know only this much 

that it falls within the second Hun period (after the second 
Hun war) and about the disruption of the Gupta power. It is 
significant that in the numer ition of the post- Andhra dynasties 
of the Puranas, the Huns are the last.f That the Puranic date 
498 A, c. was a well-known date in the sixth century is, as we 
shall see below (17 and 18), certain. 

3 In 326 B. c. the chronology since Parlkshifc ha<kbeen accurately recorded as 
is evidenced by the fractional figure (5,400 + 1,062) three months. Before Parikshit 
the chronology was even then a matter of guess and round figures. In the present 
Puranas years are given only after the HahA-BhArata war. 

* (as later when the early part of the astronomical chronology of the Puranas 
was composed.) 
t P. T., 46. 
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PURANIC DATA ABOUT KaLI AGE. 

13. After completing the examination of the chronological 

Earlier data, summary of the Puranas^ I essayed an 

examination of the Puranie data about the 
Kali age which lie intermixed with that chronological summary. 
The result proved satisfactory, as it not only gave a clear view 
of the Puranio standpoint as to the Kali age but also offered 
an explanation of the Kxliyuga era The earlier data about the 
Kali age in the Puranas are these : — 

(1) the Kali age started the day Krishna died (all the 
Puranas say this^.^ 

(2) That Kali started when the 7-Ilishls were in Magha 

(Vishnu Puraiia) in the time of Parlkshit.^ Kali 
started with the entry of the Seven RishisintoMagha 
Bhagavata) . ^ 

(3) That when Krishna died, the Pandava King Yudhishthira 

abdicated the throne and anointed Paiikshit to 
sovereignty. ^ 

(4) That the 2>eriod of Kali thus starting was to last for 

1/200 years (Vishnu and Bhagavata).® 


uf5ixiir i 


Also Yu^^a-Purana the Garga>Samhita has it. 


(*) ^ 3 ^ tf I 

(®) 1 : uwts irax : i : 

’BW fit I W XTf ^ : I 

(<) ?rajTar 513% 553% : I 


* * * 515 :,H 


Cf, Manu, 1. 69, 70 where the same duration of 1200 years is given. 
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(6) That;nrhen the 7-£i8tiis travelling from MaghS reached 

Piirva Asbadha in the reign of. (Maha'Nanda^ or 
rather, " since Nanda Kali attained vriddii (Vishnu 
and Bhag.)(*) 

We may add here two more data occurring in the body 
of the Puranic chronicles — 

(6) That Maha-Padma was Kali-^amta-ja (V. B., M.) 
which is amhigtious : bom in the R(tli-am»<t (‘ the 
200 years after the 1,000 years proper^) or ‘ bom 
of a portion of Kali *. 

(7) Lastly, that the Yavana Kings ‘ will * floiirish in 
Kttli-mha. (®) 

(>) ^ I ^ 

ii 

(») V,99. 388—390: 

••ciws^jLrukr Era»rr : i 

*if«rEsrfm srcrfw : i 

Cf. the earlier authority Yuga Ptirana in the Harga-Samhita which mahes begin 
Kali with Krishna’s death and ends it with the defeat of the Yavanas. Y. P. also 
describes their tyranny in similar terms and mentions a fight between themselves 
in their own country towards the close of their time in the end of Kali. 

(The Yuga Puiana does not know the Andhras.) 

[iisTi 1] 

& 

X X ?raiiT sf 

X X W WTWfiW I 

?Rft WT»*T Tifve?nj i 

The text^ which is corrupti has hi en published and discussed in my * Brahmin 
Emphe/ 
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The results of the data 1 to 6 are : firstly, that the initial 
year of Kali synchronises with the coronation year of Parik- 
shit, the death-year of Krishna and the initial year of the 
MaghS century, and secondly, that the initial year of the Purva 
Ashadha century marks the Vriddhi (which I shall explain 
presently) of Kali. 

The statement of the Vayu about the Yavanas in India 
agrees with the earlier data in the Yuga Purana (Garga-Samhita) . 
According, to both they were utterly devoid of humanity, they 
fought between themselves and their time came to an end in 
the end of Kali Yuga. That the Yavanas of the Yuga Parana 
were the Indo-Greeks has been recognized (they are described 
to have invaded Magadha),. and that must be also the conclusion 
with regard to the Yavanas of the Vayu which mentions each 
Mlechchha nation by it distinctive name. The result, therefore, 
of datum 7 is that the Indo-Greeks are put down 
in the Kali-S4sha or the close of Kali Yuga, and it is an 
accepted fact that the end of the Indo-Greek power in India 
proper is the defeat of Menander or rather Demetrius (*) by 
Pushyamitra. 


£ali data reduced into dates. 


14. Let us now reduce these above 
results into dates. 


1388 B, c. — {a) Coronation of Parikshit ; 

(5) Kali begins ; 

(c) Magha century of 7-Rishi cycle begins. 


388 B. c.— (^?) Purva Ashadha century begins (coming 10 
centuries later than Magha) under ^ Nanda % 

i.e. Maha^Nanda (388 n. c. is the 21st year of 
Nanda Ilior Maha-Nanda (J B O R S, I, 116). 

(5) 1,000 years elapsed since the beginning of 
Kali. 


[y] In ‘ Brahmin Emjare ’ I have pointed ont that Strabo implies a joint 
invasion by Bemetrins and Menander. The great quarrel which is said by Ynga 
Parana to have ariien in their own country also seems to refer to Demetrios. 
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188 B. c. — (a) The 1200th year or the mtd of Kali. 

(J) Defeat of Menander and end of tBb Indo- 
Gbeek power in India — in Kali-teiha. 

(c) The VriddUi or ‘ dotage ' of Kali begins. (’) 

15. My chronological investigations have already brought 
me to the conclusion that the date of 
Menander's defeat is about 188-186 
EiidofKaH. B {Brahmin Empire) ^ and that 

Brahmanic revolution which overthrew the 6udra and the 
Buddhist rule of the Mauryas brought Pushyamitra to the 
throne in 188 b. c. Now we find that that year marks the 
close of Kali. Whether the years closing the Kali Yuga had 
any theoretical and moral influence on the events of the 
political revolution and the defeat of Menander or it was a 
mere coincidence^ we cannot say. But the point which becomes 
definite is that the Kali age according to the old theory of the 
age chronology ended in or about 188 b. c. 

15(a). According to the oldest theory it ought to have 

Extension of Kali period • hundred years before, with the 

‘ dotage * of KaU. 1000th year in 388 b. c. under Maha- 

Nanda. But an extension of 200 years 
was given which appears to have been done about the second 
century B. C. (^). This might have been due to the fact that 
although the Kali age was over, the country saw; no signs of a 
better age : instead of being in an improving state of 
political morals, it saw the worst days under Maha-Padmat, 
Instead of dying under Maha-Nanda Kali was regarded to have 
attained only ^ dotage \ The Suhga period certainly started with 
a very good promise, having put an end to the Indo-Greek 
power which, according to the Puranas, was the worst tyranny. 


(i) 388— 188 B. c.— the am»a (200 years) of Kali; Maha-Padma 874, 66— 
888 B. 0. 

(^) As it appears for the 6rst time in the Manavardharma^^astira, whicl^^ as 
I have shown elsewhere, 1 regard as a work ot the Sqnga period. 
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16. The chronology in Sapta-Risbi cycles thas fully bears out 

. , the Puranic chronology in plain figures. 
They eoniomtly ax the d^Lon of Kali 
to have been one of 1300 years. But 
the period was considered too short. (') An explanatory note 
during some later revision was added into the Puranas after the 
astronoJnical data — ^that the 1^200 years are the years of the 
Devas and that to get the human years it has to be multiplied 
by 860 ! It was a theory for the first time put forward after 
or about the end of the Puranic chronicles (c. 650 A, c.) ; (®) a 
theory of divine years is unknown to previous literature. 
It was absurd but honest : absurd, because the data before it 
completely refute the theory. The years of the kings, Maha- 
Nanda and others, are not divine but human years, the Sapta- 
Efishi centuries are not in divine but in human years. How 
could, therefore, their total of 1,200 years be divine years? 
It was honest as its author or authors leave the earlier statements 
sacredly intact. 

Ill 

Kali Yuga Era. 

17. As we have seen above, the Puranas count 836 years 

... from the death of Maha-Padma (338 b. c,, 

498A.c.-xt.ba,i8. J B O R S., I, 116) up to the post- 

Andhras, that is, they close their period in 498 A. c. (or 498-499 
A. c.). At the same time they put the post- Andhras in the 27th 
(or Bharani) centenary of the Sapta-Rislii cycle, and the reign of 
Maha-Padma^s predecessor (and therefore also of MahS-Padma) 
in the Pfirva-Ashadha or the 18th centenary, i.e. 900 years earlier. 
Now knowing the year 498 a. c. if the astronomers in the 
sixth and seventh centuries wanted to calculate back to the 
beginning of the Purva^Ashadha conjunction they got 

498 A. 0. 

—900. 

402 B. 0. (see section 9,) 


(^) See separate paper on Ealki as to his age (oir. 4d8— 533 A. C.) in conneBon 
with the Kali Age and further extension of its duration in lA, 1317, 

(*) Presumably in the latter part of the sixth Oentury, 
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B; adding a foil Sapta'^Bishi cycle to this they obtaSned^. 
(402 B. c. 

2700.) 


3102 B. 0.. 

which they called the Kali Yuga era. * 

They thus, seem to have got a date which on the basis of the* 
nine nakshatra centuries and the year 498 A. o, represented the' 
beginning of Pdrva-Ashadha centenary of the Sapta-Rishi cycle, 
i.e., the period when Kalins Triidhi commenced. To this Vriddif 
period of Kali, possibly regarded as ' increase " and not ‘ dotage 
th® indefinite period of a complete Sapta-Rlshi cycle (2700 years) 
was added. Thus the Kali Yuga era is very distantly connected 
with Kali-— connected not with the beginning but with the end 
«f Ka£. 

As a matter of fact, the reckoning leading to 402 ( + 2700= 
3102) B. c. hae a mistake of 14 years in view of the astrono- 
mical data of the Puranas. The 27th century (from the 
Kpttika) began as seen above (sections 9, 10) in 612 a. c.. 
and notin 498. An accurate calculation (900—612=888 B.c.) 
would have dated the astronomer’s Kali Yuga era in (388 B. o. 

+ 2700) 8088 B> c. and not in 8102 B. o. 

18. Thus the date 498 A. o. of the Puranas, coupled as it was 
with astronomical equations, seems to b©' 
aixthVndawOTtt o^re “ SO well-known a date as to become the 

Xnvot of astronomical calculations in tho' 

6th and 7 th centuries of the Christian era. The identification 
of the Ptiranic date, it appears, now explains the mystery of the 


1 Itiscuriouii tBat althongh Aryabhata and Yaflaha^Mihira lenuo elate the 
Kali Yaga era, as commencing in 3102 IB. they place the MahSrBharata war 
(Yadhishthira) in the seventh centary of the KaH Yoga era (Aryabhata in 
and Varahan 65S Kaliera. This very fact shows the artificiality of 
the era and also indicates that its adoption was a new thing and a matter of 
some controversy in the sixth oentnry A# 0* 

The oldest mention oi the K, Y.*era hi inlorlptions is in 634 A* a 
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SiddhSnta year (498 A. c. elapsed or 499 A. c. currexit) as 
well as the riddle of the Kali Yuga era. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


I. 

PURANIC TOTALS AND PERIODS (1922 YEARS). 

IPre^PariiMi Period^ 

6788 B. c. — Beginning of Hindu History as regarded 
by the Hindus in the days of Megas- 
thenes : 2 Sapta-Rishi cycles (5400 
years) added to the coronation year of 
Parikshit. 

2188 B. c.~Krittika (or the First) century of the 
Sai)ta-Rishi begins.] 

(i) The Parikshit to Maha-Nanda-Maha-Padma period 
1060 YEARS. 

f The Great War. 

1424 B. c. < 

t Birth of Parikshit. 

r Death of Kiishjaa. 

1888 B. c. J Coronation of Parikshit. 

I The Magha (or the 8th) century of Sapta- 
j ^ Rishi cycle begins. 

409 B. c.~Coronation of Nanda II (Maha-Nanda)*— 
1,015 years after the birth of Parikshit. 

888 B. c.~Pdrva-Ashadha (or the 18th) century of 
the Sapta-Rishi cycle begins. 

874 B. c.^MahS-Padma-Nanda^s reign, 1,050 years 
after Parikshit* 
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(ii) The post-Maha-Padma (Mahapadmottauam peeiod ; 
836 TBABS. 

[T/iefife-Jndkra period 

888 B. c.— 288 B. c.— F^irvarAshadha century (eighteenth 

century) 

the Vriddhi-period of Kali 
begins.] 

[374/66—338 b, c. — M aha-Padma Nanda.] 

(a) The Andhra period : 456 or 460 years. 

(1) Those before Puloma 1 : 

181 years. 

(2) The Patjlomas: 278 or 

279 years. 

288—188 B. c.— Beginning of the Andhra dynasty 
in the Uitara-Ashadha Century— 
456 or 460 years before the 24th, 
the U. Bhadrapada century 
(212 A. a— S12 A, c.). 

212 A. c.— 312 A. c,— The 24th or the Uttara Bhadra- 
pada century. 

End of the Andhra Dynasty in 
this century (cir, 244 A* c.) 

(d) The Post-Andhra {andkrdnta-anvayai) period (two 
centuries elapsed). 

512 a. 0. — The 27th (the last) or the Bhapmi century 
begins^ 

r End of the post-Andhra 
498 A. c, or 499 a. c.— i period. 

1 End of the Puranic dynas- 
ty ties. 

II. 

PURANIC DATA ON KALI AGE. 

1388 B. c.— Death of Krishna; coronation of Parikshit; 

Kali commencetLf the Magha century com- 
mences. 
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1S88-~S88 B. c. — 1,000 years from thebeginnmg of theMagha 
to- the beginning of tbe PdrvarAsha^bd Cen' 
tury (original Kali-period of 1/100 year* 
completed in 888 B. o.) 

[409—374 B. G.— Mabi-Nanda.] 

888 — 188 B. c^Purtber 200 years of Kali. 

388 B. c.— 7-Eisbis enter F4rva'Asb&dba > 
Kali's Vriddbi (dotage) begins 

188 B. c. — End of K a li : l§nbga Revolution : Fall of tbe Manrya 
dynasty. 

188 B. Kali-setha ” : End of tbe Yavana rale in India 
proper. 

III. 

THE KALI YUGA ERA. 

{Started in Sixth Century A-D.) 

498 A. c,— Tbe -well-knouT# point in chronology adopted 
by tbe Puranas as well by the astronomers 
of tbe Puranio age (sixth century). 

402 A. c. — 900 years counted back (498 a. e. — 900) to get 
at tbe POrva Ashidba point which was really 
tbe end of tbe origmal Kali-period and tbe 
beginning of the Vviddhi (dotage) or tbe 
Sandbya period of tbe latter theory. 

8102 B. c.— A full Sapta-Risbi period added to the above 
(2700+402 B. c.) : tbe begiiming of tbe 
artificial Kali Yuga era. 



III. — Note on a Unique History of 
Timnrand his descendants in Iran 
and India, beautifully illustrated 
by the Court Painters of Akbar, 
and once prized and treasured by 
Shah Jahan as a Literary and 
Artistic Masterpiece. 

By Khan Sahib Abdul Muqtadir^ Oriental Public 
Library, Bankipore. 

The Muhammadan law which forbade the representation of 
the forms of living creatures, precluded the Moslems in the early 
days of Islam from cultivating the art of port-rait-painting. Yet, 
though the prohibition was respected by every true Moslem as a 
sacred law, the advance of time and science helped to abate 
something of its original stringency. The pictorial art of Persia 
which had succumbed under the orthodox Caliphs of Bagdad, 
began to revive in the middle of the thirteenth century when 
the Mongols shook ofE the Arab suzerainty. This revival of the 
art in Persia marks a new epoch in the history of Islamic art, 
which reached its zenith under the Safawls (A. H. 907-1148— • 
A. D- 160^-1736). 

Historians, like Khwand Amir, Iskandar Beg and several 
others, speak in eloquent terms of the artistic taste of 
the Safawls, and mention a large number of artists who 
flourished under them. Dr. Rieu, in his Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum, London, Volume III, p. 
1072, notices a finely illuminated copy of Nizami^s Khamsah, 
dated A. H. 946-949 (A. D. 1539-1642), written by the famous 
caligraphist Shah Mahmud of Nishapur for Shah TahmSsp 
Safawi (A. H. 930-984 — A. D. 1623-1576). It contains fourteen 
miniatures; of wkioh eleven are signed, by five artists of the Shakes 
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Court, viz., Mirza Sultan Mnliammad, Mir Sayid ^Aliy ^ Ag^ 
MniA and MnzaSar ^Ali. l%is art which entered Pema 
fr<mi Transoxania owes its technique to China, which, as is well 
known, stood foremost among Eastern nations in the cultivation 
ai the fine arts. Chinese influence is apparent from the Chinese 
figures in the illustrations of many a manuscript painted by the 
artists of the Persian School. The earliest Persian painting in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, dates from A. D. 1279-1280^ 
H. Morley, in his Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, notices an illustrated copy of the 
Jaml-ut-Tawarikh, dated A. H. 724 — A. D. 1314. This is one of 
the most ancient illuminated iftanuscripts in Perso- Mongol style, 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his valuable History of Pine Art in 
India and Ceylon, which has been of great help to me in writing 
this article, remarks : — Its numerous illustrations may be 
regarded as the best examples of the style in its early form. Chinese 
influence is apparent throughout, the figures being nearly pure 
Chinese.^^ It is worth noticing, too, that they are treated in a 
purely conventional and stereotyped fashion, devoid of any 
delicacy of form or execution ; one figure Is exactly like another. 
This Perso-Mongol tradition, which India received directly 
from Persia, lingered in Indian paintings for many years. The 
Emperor Jahangir, whose memoirs give us ample evidence of 
his love for the art, remarks that although Bd>ar took a very keen 
interest in it, he most probably did not ask the painters, whom 
he brought with him to India, to draw the figures from life. 
Manuscripts thus illuminated by the Persian School are not un- 
common. It was not until the reign of the Emperor Akbar that 
the old tradition was broken, and that his painters, at the instiga- 
tion of their royal master, first applied themselves to study nature, 
drawing portraits, etc*, direct from life, and paying due attention 
to accessory details. In Akbar, then, we recognize the founder 
of the Moghal School. 

Inheriting qualities, peculiarly Persian, — imaginative power 
and love of beauty in all forms, — Akbar saw in the encouragement 
of painting a way to gratify his own tastes and to enhance the 
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^plendour of his reign* It was an age of portraits ; and Hindos 
and Muhammadans in a hundred delicate miniatures^ fcMbteitedj 
through a large^number of MSS.^ have made his features and his 
actions immortal. His historian, Abul Fazl, observes in the Aia-£*« 
Akbari Akbarhad from his earliest youth shown a great in- 
terest in painting, and given it every encouragement, regarding 
it both as a means of study and as an amusement. The works 
of all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
Daroghas and the Clerks ; he then confers rewards according to 
excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by 
painters, and the correct prices of such articles carefully 
ascertained. The mixture of colour has especially been improved. 
The pictures thus received a hitherto unknown finish.*'^ 
Jahangir was like his father; he showed a great affection 
for his painters, whom he rewarded liberally. Among those 
at his Court Abul Hasan, entitled Nadir-uz-Zaman, and Mansur 
were the most accomplished. But we must pass on to the reign 
of Shah Jahan, the Magnificent, to see miniature paintings attain 
their highest finish. The portraits by his artists bear upon 
them the very stamp of truth while the predominance of more 
purely Indian types is very noticeable. There is preserved in 
this Library a copy of the Padishah Namah (a history of Shah 
Jahan) with fine illuminations in the best Indian style of the 
later Moghal Period. Of the artists of Shah Jahan^s Court, the 
following are worthy of note : — ^Chitraman alias Kalyan Das, 
Anup Chhatar, Manuhar, Muhammad Nadir, Mir Hashim and 
Muhammad Fakhr Ullah Khan. Nor, for all his orthodoxy, did 
Aurangzib or his successors allow the art to die out, and the 
works of several masters who flourished under them are not 
uncommon in these days. Some of the JBaost beautiful speci- 
mens of Mughal painting are reproduced in the works of M^srs. 
Vincent A. Smith and E. B. Havell. Within the brief spa*ce 
of four reigns (Akbar, Jahangir, Shab Jahan and Auraiigzib}, 
India, that had learnt miniature painting from Persia, infused 
into it a character all her own, and brought it to a perfection^fax 
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^$uipa 0 siBg tlie achievements of her teacher. This could never 
hhve happened but for the patronage of her emperors^ and for this 
nJone the Moghal dynasty deserves to rank among the chief 
glories of Indian history. 

Illtuninated mannscripts earlier than the fifteeirth century are 
rare. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson in his admirable Catalogue 
of the Cochrane Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
^ewYork^ gives a minute description of several illuminations 
hy Bahzad (A. D. 1487-1524), the most famous of all the 
Persian artists, who flourished under the Safawis of Persia, 
and of several executed by one of Bahzad^s pupils named Mirak, 
and some others, who lived in the sixteenth century. The 
British Museum, London, possesses a copy of the Darab Namah, 
with a number of illustrations signed by the court painters of 
Akbar (See Bieu, Supptt. No. 385) and Mr. Vincent A, 
Smith informs us that one of these was painted by Bahzad and 
^corrected or touched up by IQiwajah Abd-us-Samad, The latter 
was at first attached to Humayun, but subsequently attracted 
the attention of the Emperor Akbar, who honoured him wdth 
high offices and made him the master artist of his court. The 
names of Khwajah Abd-us-Samad and Mir Saiyid Ali (the latter 
of whom has been already mentioned among the artists of Shah 
'Tahmasp^s Court) are incidentally mentioned on Pol. 298a of 
the MS. under notice as the teachers of the Emperor Humayun. 
Among the pupils of this Khwajah at the Court of Akbar 
were Daswant Kahar (the son of a palanquin-bearer) who 
afterwards became the most famous of all the Hindu artists, 
and almost all the Hindu and Muhammadan painters in the 
Emperor^s entourage; «Dr. Eieu, in his Supptt. to the British 
Museum Catalogue (Persian MSS.), No, 75, notices a copy of 
the Wdqiat-i-Babaxi containing sixty-eight whole-page minia- 
tures signed by the Court artists of Akbar. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, has recently acquired a 
part of the Akbar Namah, with about one hundred and ten 
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iQostraUonSj mostly from the same soaree. of the 

Cloort artists of Akbar are not nnoommon in Europe, bat hi India 
they seem to be rare. The MaharSja of Jaipur possesses m 
illustrated copy of the Eazm Namah which is said to have cost 
Akbar more th an £40,000. 

The Patna Library is singularly rich in manuscripts of 
Persian poets and historians to which the art of the miniaturist 
■or the accident of their rarity has given an added value. Besides 
a large number of manuscripts containing splendid examples of 
the Persian and Indian styles, it possesses a collection of single- 
page paintings, specially prepared as examples of fine art, and 
several albums made up of single-leaf paintings chiefly by the 
artists of the Moghal Period. Among the MSS. the best in 
my opinion is a magnificent history of Timur and his descendants 
in Iran and India. There are three points about it which deserve 
special attention ; — (1) It seems to be a unique copy. lean 
find no copy of it in any European catalogue ; there is none in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the Boh^ collection at tho 
Imperial Library, Calcutta, or in the Bampvr Library, all 
which I have myself examined. (’Z) The paintings are all 
signed by the artists of Akbar j and it was probably for 
the Emperor himself that they prepared the manuscript. (3) It 
was prized and treasured by Shah Jah^ as a literary and. 
artistic masterpiece. 

The manuscript, comprising 338 folios, is of octavo size and 
measures 15 J X 1 OJ''. It is written in beautiful bold Nastaliq of 
the best Persian style, within coloured and gold ruled borders. 
The paper is of an excellent quality with a slight ivory gloss and 
of a high cream colour. The binding is modem, rich and taste- 
less. It is unfortunately defective at both ends. The want of 
headings, spaces for which have been left blank throughout, 
puts the reader to no small trouble in studying the contents. 
There are several lacunas, in some of which folios have been 
inserted later. In many places the catch words have been cut 
■oiE by the binder, and it is not always easy to detect gaps. One 
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of &e two heavy leaves attached at the begixmmg of the coj^ 
hears the following autograph of the Emperor Sh&h JahSn 

I cUxA/* 

^b| j OjM3b^\ ol^l y 

4J14C Jl> ^0 J (jLu> U 4iJ|^tj| 

bb (tui 
* *l£o^ jii] 

There are several ^Arz-didahs and official seals of the nobles of 
the Moghal Courts of India. Almost all the seals are in a faded 
condition. The names of the officials read thus :— 

Abdullah Chalapi, — 22nd Shawwal, 26th regnal year ; 
Khwajah Suhayl ; Khwaj ah Hilal j Abdul Ghafur j Muhammad 
Baqir; Nur Muhammad. The fly-leaf also bears the signature 
“Gladwin,” The initials are faded, and there is no date. 
This must be Francis Gladwin, a contemporary of Warren 
Hastings. He translated several Persian books into English 
and died about 1813. {See C. E. Buckland, Dietiomry of 
Indian Biography, page 167-) A note on the same fly-leaf 
records the cost of the MS. as 8,000 rupees. 

In the autograph note Shah Jahan, the Emperor, says that 
this history, comprising the account of Timhr and his descendants, 
and of the Emperor Akbar down to the 22nd year of his reign, 
was composed in the time of “Shah Baba”, as Shah Jahan in 
his childhood used to call Akbax. The name of the author and 
the title of the work are not found in the text, nor does Shah 
Jahan in his note give any clue to them ; but the binders' title 
runs : “ Tarikh-i-khandSn-i-Timuriyah ”, or the history of the 
descendants of Timur. This title was evidently chosen by the 
donor of the Library. The text opens abruptly in the middle of 
the introduction, and breaks off immediately after the account 
of the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar in the nineteenth yeaxof his 
reign (A. H. 981— A. D. 1573). The history of the 20th, 
21st and 22nd years is wanting. In the introduction the author 
praises the Zafar Namah, .the well-known biography of Timor 
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hj Sharof-ud-BIa AU Yazdi (d. A. H. 858~A. D. 1454). 

The earlier part of the work devoted to the hiatorj of 
and hiS' descendants in IrSn (Fol. SSBb}* is ma&ly bas^ 

upon the aforesaid Zafar Namah. It opens with march 

in search of Amir Husajn, corresponding with the account given 
in the printed edition of the Zafar N&mah, Yol. I, p. 60: 
In narrating the history of Babar and Hnmayhn (Fol. 236ar— 
283b) the author frequently quotes the Tuzuk-i-Babari, or the 
Memoirs of Babar as his source ; while for the account of Sult&n 
Husayn Mirza (A. H. 878-911— A. D. 1468-1505) and the 
short sketches of all the famous men of his Courts he relies 
exclusively on the said work. In fact, he openly admits that 
his account of Sultan Hnsa 3 m Mirza is nothing more than 
a literal translation of the Turki original of Babar’s Memoirs. 

•• ^ 

la fl lj Utki jj 6^ Ojj| 

e *S«y J ‘^-’1 

The history of the reign of Akbar (Fol. 295b — 388b) is treated 
more fally than that of any other king. The author was an 
eye-witness of most of the events which he narrates year by year, 
bringing down the history (according to Shah Jahan^s note) to the 
22nd year of the Emperor^s reign. While giving a short geogra- 
phical account of Hindustan (Fol. 264a}y the author tells us that 
he will describe the country at length after finishing the history. 

^ 

It is quite probable that the author did not live to carry out 
his plan, but died shortly after bringing the history down to the 
22nd year of Akbar^s reign. 

Leaving aside other questions connected witli this MS., 
1 wish here to dwell upon its illuminations, all of that delicate 
and highly finished style that reached so marvellous a develop* 
ment in India under the patronage of the greatest of the Moghal 
emperors. It contains 112 large miniatures, some of which cover 
two opposite pages. Some paintings run over the side margins* ^ 
Unfortunately the names of most of the artists, ^^ehwere 
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gltvsB ttt'ihs twttoin of each pietar^ have been eat offM^^banks to 
(Cbe mtbless folly of the binder. Those that are legible read thus 
{!) Daswsntj (2) Eesd^ (3) BasSwan, (4) M&dh&, (5)l£l, 
(6)Makaad, (7) Khim^ (8) Jagnath^ (9) S&nolah, (10) 
Efim [Das], (11) Sarfin, (12) Nanhfi, (18) Tolsi, (14) 
Nand Gwaliarii (15) Bhannu, (16) Bhanr (and also 
Bhaurah), (17) Anant, (18) Sfihu, (19) Suraj, (20) Deo, 
(21) DharamDSs, (22) Gang Singh, (23) Jag Jiwan, 
(24) Aei, (25) Muhammad Kashimri, (26) Haydar 
Kashmiri (27) Slamal Kashmiri, (28) Mnkhlis, (29) 
Farrokh, (SO) Miskin, (31) Ah, son of Mnkhlis, and 
several others. The first ten and the last three are men- 
tioned by Abnl Fazl in his list of the seventeen artists 
of Akbar’s Court. Nos. 11 — 13 are noticed by Vincent 
A. Smith. In many instances we find two artists bear- 
ing the same name. In snch cases they are distinguished 
by the words Kalan (the elder) and Khurd (the younger), 
e.g. Tulsi, JSn/an— -Tulsi Khurd, Madho Kaldn — Madho 
Khurdy Banwfili Banwali Khurd, and some 

others who are similarly duplicated in the signatures. 
Sometimes one illustration bears the signatures of two 
artists with the words Tdruh (drawing) prefixed to the 
name of one and Amal also Kdng Amlzt (colouring) by 
the other, meaning that the drawing is by one artist and 
the painting by another ; while in rare cases, we fln<l 
three artists collaborating in one picture—the drawing 
by one, the painting by another and the faces (chihrah) 
by a third. E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, p. 196, gives us to understand that this divi- 
sion of labour was possibly introduced by Akbar, but 
that it Was not apparently long continued by the Moghal 
artists. He observes There had been for many cen- 
turies in China and Japan a real division in art practice 
between outline-work and painting ; but to employ an 
outline artist and a painter to work together on the same 
picture seems to have been an innovation: ’* 
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Among^ the nmnj PeiBian manasoripts om»men))6d witii pi^ 
tures for Akbar^ Abul Fazl mentions the following nine 

^ (1) Dastan-i«Amlr Hamza^ or the story of Amir Hamza^ 
was represented in twelve volumes^ and clever painters 
made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. 
(2) The Chingiz Namah^ (3) The Zafar Namah^ (4) This 
book^ i.e.^ the Akbar Nimah^ (5) The Bazm N&mah or the 
Maha BhSrat^ (6) The Bamain^ (7) The Nal Daman^ (8) 
The Klalilah Dimnah^ and (9) The ^Ayar Banish These 
are all known to us except No. 2, Chingiz Namah. 
Though many works dealing with the Chingiz-i-dynasty 
have come down to us, none bears that name, nor, for 
that matter, would their incidental treatment of 
the subject entitle them to it. Now, having regard 
to these facts, viz.— (1) that Shah Jahan expressly says 
that this hist(»y was composed during Akbar^s reign— this 
statement being fully supported by the fact that the 
author always speaks of this emperor in the present 
tense ; (2) that, so far as we know, no other history deal- 
ing exclusively and fully with the Chingizi kings, there- 
by establishing a peculiar claim to the title Chingiz 
Namah was^composed during Akbar^s reign ; (3) that 
the MS. was illustrated by the Court artists of Akbar ; 
(4) that no copy of Abul Pazrs illustrated " Chingiz 
Namah has hitherto been traced, it may be hazarded 
as a conjecture that our MS. is the veiy work and the 
very copy mentioned by Abul Fazl. 

The scanty time at my disposal does not permit me to describe 
in detail all the illustrations of this MS., but some of them, 
which seemed to me to be the most* interesting, deserve more 
than a passing notice. Of the seven photographic reproductions 
given below, the first, taken from a copy of the ShSh Namah 
in this library, represents the painting of the Persian School, and 
the last, taken from the Padishah Namah of the library, is a 
fine specimen of the Indian style of painting of the ieter Moghal 
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"pfflsod. ' The renaming firO) taken jErom the MS. under notice^ 
show the mastwly workmanship of Akbar’s painters. 

Ulustrationtt 

I. — Timur as a child playing with his younger comrades 
and assuming the rdle of a king, Fol. lb. 

II.— Peace between Timdr and Amir Husayn ; they are 
embracing each other at Qundaz, Fob 7 b, 

III. — Timur’s campaign against Shith Mansur, in which the 

.latter is’Idlled. MirzaShah Bukh, then seventeen years 
old, joins Timur, Fols. 63b-54a. 

IV. — The death of Prince Umar Shaykh (wounded in the 

neck) from an arrow shot at a venture from a fort 
(A. H. 796-A. D.1394) 

Fol, 60b. 

jl 4JuJ|aj Sia/ ji u:>sa j d»l ji 
^^1^0 jO I^Xm J tolialiw ^ J W,xL|tX)) 
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V.— Timur’s campaign against the fort of Aunak and 

its conquest on Fol. 63b. 

VL— Timur’s campaign against Baghdad (A. H. 803— A. D. 
1400), he takes his position on the bridge. Faraj, 
the governor of Baghdad, and his daughtm* tiy to 
escape in a boat, but being charged by Timur’s archers, 
throw themselves into the water and are drowned. 
By Timur’s order the boatmen bring out the dead 
body of Faraj. Timur then ordered the town to be 
sacked on Fols. 103b-104a. 

VII.— Timur’s mourning for the death of the Prince Muham- 
mad Sultan, the appearance of whose two sons at that 
time doubles his affliction on Fol. 118a, 
yill,— Timur orders preparations to be made for the marriage 
of Princes Miizfi Uli^h Beg, Ibrahim Sult^, JahSn- 
gir, Baiqataand others. Four royal camps are pitched 
at Samarqand. AnurzSdah Pir Muhammad comes from 
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Gjbftzoin and Timdr receives him vrith great afieotion:. 
Tlte ehief amba88ad(» of 1^ l^esrats a 

giraffe ii)jj to Timur on Fols. 131b.-182a. 

IX.—Death of Tim&r on PoL 134a. 

X,— 'Installation of Mirza Khalil on the throne of Samais 
qand on Pol. 136b. 

XI,~MirzS Shah Bukh ascends the throne of Khurasfin on 
Pol. 138b. 

XII.—MirzS Badi-nz-ZamSn comes to beg pardon of his father 
Saltan Husayn (A. H* 910 — A. D. 1504^, and is 
received with honour. Mazafhu: Hnsayn Mirz& (the 
younger brother of Badi-nz-Zaman) and his mother 
come also to receive the prince. The father forgives 
his son and embraces him, on Pol. 232a. 

XlIZ,— Babaris campaign against Samarqand on Pols. 246b 
and 248a. 

XIV.— Babaris rejoicings at the birth of Humayun. He gives 
a grand feast to his chiefs and nobles on Pol. 254a. 

XV. — Humayun's accession to the throne on Pol. 273b. 

XVI.— Campaign of Humayun against the citadel of Cham- 
panere (A. H. 941— A. D. 1684). After fixing steel 
spikes in the scarp of the rock, Humayun ascends the 
fort at night; at first with BairSm Khan and thirty-nine 
otherofficers, and before sunrise brings his whole de- 
tachment within the widls. The Emperor at the head 
of his detachment, calling out AllSh-u-Akbari^, forces 
his way, sword in hand, through the enemy and makes 
himself master of one of the gates, through which he 
admits his troops. The garrison is put to the sword oa 
Pol. 277b. . 

XVII.— Birth of Akbar ; Humayfin's wife, Hamidah BSnff 
Begum, gives birth to Akbar in the castle of Ajnark<^ 
(5th of Bajab A. H. 949— 15thiOctober, A. H. 1542) ) 
though some are of ^opinion that be was bom in a field 
about a mile from the fort. His mojiher) dressed in ft 
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jAdbarisMmmtiieamiof auuseidtha^Ugh o<»d* 
cai ftprlnr eap> itrlso ff tddng sffiec^oQatrtiiaM of it. 
Inhere u geojearal lejouii^ in the faazem} and the 
wonuse ttceseeaa in exaltation over tine birth. A stoat 
man ii emergiag from the fort> and a woman is telling 
an aotnologer the oircnmstanoeB of Akbax's birdL Ixs 
the lower part of the illostrationi there is a laotnie of 
f!Brdi Beg KlAn bringing the news to Hum&yto, who> 
is omaoniied about fifteen ko» from Amarkot (Fol. 284a.) 
H. Beveridge in his ^otes on Persian manusoripts in 
Indian Idbraries published in the J. B>. A. S.^ 1901, 
pages 69 — 85,^ while noticing some of the interesting 
Persian MSS. in this librarj', attaches the greatest 
importance to this MS., and particularly to this very 
illustration, which he says " is a very striking picture of 
the birth of Akbar ”, He informs us in a foot-note that 
some of the illustrations in this manuscript were photO" 
graphed for Mm by Mr. Bourdillon, i.c.s., among which 
that of Akhar's birth was “ so interesting that it Tni gbtj 
have perhaps been published, thongh it only gave a 
faint idea **. He also tells us that a notice of this mann- 
script will be found in Eastwick's Mmd-book Jot 
Bengal (Murray). 

XVllI,— At Thanesar on his way to Agra, Akbar l$ains of a 
sacred pond on the outskirts of the city, where the 
Sany&sis and a very large number of Hin^os assemble 
to bathe at the time of the sun's eolipi^ 7he Em- 
pexor 'on hearing that the Sany&ns havedivided into* 
two parties and are about to fight, reaidieti the place 
and yainly urges them torehain. In the midit of the 
fi^t Akbar, seeing that one party is gettii^ the worst 
^ it, ord^ Shamshijr Xir Samai^ondi to assist them 
withhia foBowenu 'Thus strengthened, they are viotori- 
©as. This took place in A* H. »74?--A. H* 1867, 
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Caiu})aigii of Huiiiayun against the iMtadel of Climupaiiert' 





















Akbar slioots wild jisbcb at Naf^orc. 



Marria^^c of Shall -Jahaii. tlu'ii princo Kliurrain, with the daiif^htoi* of 
Mii/alfar Husain Mir/a Safawi of INTsia. 





XIX.— AUmr'fl <iiWDpMgBiig»ad> Att ilJil^JKIlia t4U l|C«l^91iM*n 
A.l>. 1^7). He St first rides fau &«W^ 
called tfaUandar, atkd Mini Aris Hioltt is, slw^t^ 
bimibot Trben the battle gto^ hot, he a]J|h& iaud 
motmte a horse. All Qali Elhan reeeiTes s 'WOSiKll 
from an arrow, and immediatelj another arrow sirikies 
his horse. He is thrown, and the ele^iant named 
Narsingh comes up and crashes him nnder foot. 
Arzfini, the Wakil of Ali Chili Kh&n, recognizes hi» 
master’s head, and after showing it to the Emperoc 
throws it at his feet on Fol. 833b. 

XX. — Akbar’s campaign against the fmt of Chitor (A. H.. 

976— A. D. 1568). It is night, and Akbar is standing 
in a shelter erected for him on the Sabat. He has a 
musket in his hand. The face of Jaimal, the ohief 
of the fort, being discernible bj the Ught, oast bj the 
fire of the gnns and muskets, Akbar takes aim and 
shoots him. Jaimal falls from the fort, and the 
enemy, becoming disheartened, give up the conted. 

The Emperor returns victorious next morning, Fol. 
326b. 

XXI. — In A. H. 978 — A. D. 1571, on his way from N%or 

to the sacred tomb of Shdykh Farid Shakarganj, 
Akbar catches sight of a large flock of wild asses. 
He pursues these on foot into the jungle and shoots 
sixtemi, Fol. SSla. 

Marriage of Sh&h Jah&n, then Prince Khurram, 
at the age of twenty, with the daughter of MuzaSar 
Hosayn Mirz& Safawi of Persia. Prince Ehnrram, 
dahfiagfr and a royal lady (most^ probably Nlir JahAs 
Begum) are seated in one row on the right side. On 
the ^posite side are riie bride and anotha: royal lady 
(from the PfidishSh N&mah, FoL SOb). 



IV.-Ho Riddles.^ 


By Sukumar Haidar. B.A. 

1. The tree bears fruit one at a time but the fruits ripen all 
at once. 

Answer. — Pottery. 

2. The dance of white herons in a ruined homestead.^ 

Answer. — Indian- 2 orn {gangai) when fried in a frying-pan 

(a piece of potsherd being used as such) • 

3. It is a thing the upper part of which is straight and the 
lower crooked. 

Answer . — A spade. 

4. A handful of fried Indian-com (gangai) is scattered broad- 
cast in simce. 

Answer . — The stars. 

5. It bears a curved scimitar in every finger. 

Answer.^A crab. 

6. It leaves the village in silence, but. on arrival in the jungle 
it makes a deafening noise, 

Answer.'-^Avi axe. 

7. There is black paddy growing in a white field. 

Answer. — Writing in black on white paper. 

8. In the morning it walks on all fours, at noon on two feet, 
and in the evening on three. 

Answer. — The three stages of man^s life (infancy, manhood, 
and senility) . 

9. In a room there were only white kine ; in the morning 
they came out in difEerent colours. 

Answer. 

^ The Ho zi&ine for riddles is Kudmn or ChapJead, the latter being an 
inflexion of Chalcad, false or untrue. 

^.Another version substitutes a hollow tpinli of a tree for a rained homestead. 
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10. Instead of the cooking-pot it is the cover outside that 
looks black. 

Answer, cashew apjde {anacardhm occiientale),' 

11. You cannot swallow the pot-herb cooked by your grand* 
mother. 

Answer, — The hair of the head (when dressed). 

1 2. The white stones which slip straight in. 

Answer, — Cooked rice. 

13. There in that field the two things will jostle each other 
with a rustling sound. 

Answer. — A pair of pestles (tuhu) used in threshing paddy. 

11. There is one who has got three breasts which feed the 
world. 

Answer. — A triangular bamboo sieve [chala) used in strainiug 
rice-beer. 

15. There is a dead fellow who cats live fishes. 

Answer. — A bamboo fish-trap [knmhad). 

10. There is one who eats and disgorges his food at the same 
time. 

Answer, — A cotton-cleaning wheel. 

17. There is a house all the cattle wherein have curved horns. 

Answer. — A tamarind tree. 

18. If you want to take the young ones you will have the 
mother to lay hold of you. 

Answer.^K jujube tree (which must bo shaken for the fruits). 

19. The mother stands still while her children go flying all 
over the country with white turbans. 

Answer* — The cotton-tree. 

20. It eats and relieves itself day and night for two months 
and then for six months it buries itself in its hiding-place. 

Answer. — The silkworm. 

^1. The mother brings forth offspring to the number of ten or 
fifteen within five or six months ; she holds them all in her lap 
while the young ones themselves cling to each other. 

Answer, — The arum roots# 
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22. It comes of age in three months and brings fcffth two or 
three children at a time and holds them in its lap wdl coveted 
with several folds of cloth. 

' .^-Indian-com. 

23. Bom in the depths of nighty it quits its birthplace at 
cock-crow. 

A%twer. —The MahuS flower. 

24. The mother attains full development.in about two months 
and has curly locks. She gives birth to 50 or 60 young ones 
and these are green or black when immature and change colour 
when they grow up^ and if you rub them with your fingers they 
will quarrel with you. 

.insver.— The capticum or chilli plant. 

26. There is a little girl who manufactures many sitting stools 

ipa^u), 

Answer.— A crab which makes little earthen platforms resem- 
bling stools. 

26. There is a fellow whose daily habit is to taste blood every 
morning. 

Antmr.—A. goad, used in driving plough-cattle. 

27. There is an urchin who runs right round a little hillock. 

Answer*-— A. razor. 

28. The mother stands still while her children giggle. 

Answer.— A tree called sekre-daru the leaves of which seem 

to smile. 

29. As long as it lives it carries its own body about ; when it 
dies it casts oS the body. 

Answer,— A snail. 

30. There is one who keeps vigil all night* 

Answer.— A star.* 

31. There is a tank with two landings (piats) guarded by two 
sentries. Anyone who goes to the tank to dnnk must first fight 
and overcome the sentries. 

Answer,-‘The breasts (of a woman). 



V .—Ho Auguries. 

By Snknumr Haidar. B.A. 

I. — Omens. 

ilatfivAOfiial — When a party of the relatives and 

friends of a bachelor sets out on a journey with the object of 
arranging a marriage for him^ the members are on the look-out 
for omens. Amongst the evil auguries are the following - 

If a branch of a tree suddenly snaps and drops on the ground 
without any apparent cause on the right-hand side of the party 
it augurs ill for the bridegroom. Should the branch fall on the 
left-hand side it augurs ill for the bride. 

If a jackal or a solitary vulture, or chameleon {ia-hafamba^ 
or a dung-beetle or a flight of bees crosses the path in front of 
the party from left to right it spells ill for the bridegroom % 
but if the jackal or vulture, etc., crosses from right to left 
it forebodes bad luck for the bride. 

Should a single vulture fly across from left to right it bodes 
ill for the bridegroom ; but if it fly across from right to left 
it would be a good omen. 

AffHeuliural Omens . — If a cultivator who is going to plough 
his field sees a snake entering a hole he may expect a bad 
harvest. If, when he is going to transplant his paddy or to do 
any other work in connection with standing crops, he happens to 
see a Dhora snake with its head upraised, he may count upon a 
bumper crop. But if the snake merely shows its head and then 
withdraws into the hole, it would mean \hat the paddy will 
promise well but would fail in the end. 

If a cultivator on his way to his field sees a dog in the act 
of defoeeating he regards it as a good augury. 

If he sees a beetle rolling a ball of cowdung across his path 
he will look forward to a bumper crop ; but if the ball ooxisist of 
|iuman excrement it is a bad omen for his crop* 
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If he sees a large mouse {gudu) or a small field mouse 
{&Aufn) when he is going to sow paddy-seeds he regards it as an 
evil omen. 

Domestic Superstitions . — ^The sight of a musk-rat (ehundi) 
portends a visit of an evil spirit called Churdu BongS whiehj 
while increasing one^s material property, is fatal to his progeny. 

The sight of a centipede is a good omen. 

II. — Dreams. 

If you dream of tigers you will have the pleasure of behold- 
ing royalty or some eminent personage. 

If you dream of drinking liquor, or of eating chillies, or of 
being stung by a wasp, yon will surely come in for abuse. 

If you dream of a royal elephant-procession you may expect 
a plentiful paddy harvest. 

If you dream of a tent being pitched on your land, it will 
receive a good sliower of rain. 

If you dream of a nagara drum being beaten, there will be 
thunder. 

If you dream of fighting or slaughter, there will be flashes of 
lightning. 

If you dream of preparing and drinking handia (rice-beer) , 
there will be rain. 

If you dream of cutting thatching-grass or sdbai grass, it 
portends famine 

If you dream that you are dying, or that your teeth are 
falling out, be sure that you will not die soon and that your 
life will be prolonged. 

If you dream of catching white fish, you will come into 
possession of money. 

If you dream of catching Boara or Garai fish, some male 
person will die. 

If you dream of catching Mirig^ Bohu^Pothi or Katla fish, 
some female will die. 

If you dream of ploughing, you will be stung by a scorpion. 

If you dream of eating Dumar, Bar or Pipal fruit, you will 
got meat to eat. 
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If you dream of auomting yourself with oil, you will be 
afihoted with sores, or you will be liable to hasmorrhage* 

If you dream of eatiug rice, you may expect to tread o& 
night-soil* 

If you dream of flying white-ants, there will be a death in the 
house and many people will come in to condole with you. 

If you dream of riding an elephant, there will be a plentiful 
paddy harvest. 

The burning of a house in one^s dream portends illness. 

If you dream of wearing a yellow cloth, you will fall ill. 

If you dream of tending cattle, there will be a good out-turn 
of Tasar cocoons. 

If you dream of a big serpent, you will receive a visit from 
some eminent person. 



mSCSUAUXO^ CfINTBIBimOXS. 

X.—'An Oriya Insoriptioii from Kona* 
raka, Pnri. 

By Bal lloiiinoluut ClmJcrav a r ti BaAutdiur, M. A.,B> t-i 
FJLJSB^ MJRJUi. 

This dbort inecription I edit from an inked estampage. The 
eatampage was taken by the late lamented Baba Puma Chandra 
Mokherjea^ and was taken by him, according to his note, from 
a stone in the 8un*temple at Koniraka, Puri. 

The inscription, 15 '' is in two lines. Its letters are 
Ofiya, legible and large in size, some letters being as big as 
They differ considerably from modem types, e.g., 
letters da, pa, bba, ka, ra, a, ba, la, na, e, i. The main difference 
lies in the omission of initial and final loops. The letter e 
approaches the Bengali type ; and several letters, pa, ka, ba, 
and na, the Sanskrit type. The inscription is as follows 

Line I— Sri-dapa-bhan^&ra-adhikari B&liki Nfieka. Bha^d^a- 
Naeka. 

Line 2 — (Symbols) Uni Aparnpu N&eka. Ko^thakaraua AibgSi 
N&eka || j] 

TfiANSIiATION. 

The officer in charge of Dapa (?) stores, B&liki (B&lutiki) 
N&yaka. The head of (general) stores Apfirnpu N&yaka. The 
accountant Aibg&i Nftyaka. 

The inscription purports to record the names of three officers, 
who were presumably concerned either in the constmetion of or 
in some repairs to the temple. No dates are recorded. The time 
of the inscription can therefms be deduced from general 
oonsiderations only. 

Firstly, the inscription should be earlier thah 1627>8 A. a. 
when the sun-temple was reported to have been abandoned and 
a measurement of its parti was tiben |gr eider of thekiag 





iWi. m. *T. lu . (»mi nncBimnr. wmauau^rm. Ml 

Htslcimij* Beb.* Next, it cannot be old» tbaa the tiote ol tbe 
kin(j' NfsiiiihadevBl, nrho bnilt the ann<4eniple> Tbi* IffviitdMi- 
<l^' I rnled £rom 1£88 to 1264 A. D. *. ThwefotB file time of 
tiie pnaent inacription falle between 1260 and*1600 a* o. 

EpigiephicaUy, the letters of the presoat iascriptacm appear 
to be more archaic than those of the Ofiyil copper-plate insmiptioii 
of the king Fnmtottama Deva. The lettocs of the kttw, aie.^ p% a* 
ba, ta., ka, app^ to be more looped, and tdiiis approach the modem 
tTpesnearer. C^iu^uootly the present inscii^on is older than the 
time of Pumsottama Deva of the Sun dynasty, 1469—1496 a. n. * 
It is not unlikely that the names were recorded at the 
time of building the sun-temple at Ko^Sraka and would then be 
placed in the third quarter of the thirteenth century. In that 
case the inscription would be the oldest Opiyi record as yet 
brought to light. 

> 8m tiie MadaJa Pa»ji, quoted in my paper * On Cerbdn tTnpnUtthed Drawing! 
of Antiqnitie* in Qriuaand ITorthem Ciroan,” J. A. B. B., 1908. pp. 80% 883. 

* " Inicripidon of Nfaimha Deva II.” J.A. 8. B., 1898, page 861 1 "Two 
oopper-piate ineoriptione of KriiiiiliaDeva IV ”, J. A. 8. B.. 1896, page 144 { and 
my paper on “ The Eaetem Oahgi king! of OriMa ”, J. A. 8. B., 1908, pp. 180. U4,~ 

• For the oopper-piate inacription in Ofiyd, eM tha Indian JMtignary, I, 
page 856 and plate. For the time of Pnrqottama Dera, ten my paper, JT. A. 8. B., 
1899. 




II. — The ** Baitarani ** River. 


By If. £« B. Oobden-Bamsay, B«A.| O J.E., LC«S« 

The Baitarani river rises in the Keonjhar State in the lofty 
hills which form the highlands of the Keonjhar and Bonai States 
and flows into the Bay of Bengal. These highlands are inhabited 
by the wild tribe of Bhniyas. The Baitarani river has been 
bridged between JaintgaVh in the Singhbhum district and 
Champxia in the Keonjhar State# The bridge consists of two 
portions, one a spill bridge of 30 spans built of stone, the other 
a large girder bridge of two spans each of 200 feet. The bridge 
forms one of the links in the direct line of communication 
between Gaya and Vyas Sarovar on the East Coast Railway. 
This bridge was opened by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa on 6th March, and a brief account of the 
traditions connected with the name of this river as given to me 
by Babu Nilmoni De, Assistant Superintendent of the Keonjhar 
State, may be of interest to the readers of this journal. 

The Baitarani is regarded apparently by Hindus in the same 
way as the river Styx was regarded by the ancient Greeks. 
The tradition is that it is a river of warm blood which flows at 
the gateway of death in the nether world. The dead have to 
cross this river ^ Bi-taranI ^ ) without the help of a boat, 

and they do so by holding the tail of a black cow, which is the 
last death-bed gift of a Hindu : should death, however, occur 
without this gift it is offered to him at his ^ Sradh ^ to enable 
him to cross the river. The Sanskrit text is as follows • 

Yama-dw&re MabS<glior§ tapta Baitarani nadi* 

Tameha tarium dadaiay6n&m Krishn&m Batnaninoha yam* 

Literally, therefore, the word Baitarani means what is crossed 
by di^arn or ddn and not by boat There is a legend^y 
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accoutit connected with the river Baitaran! as it flows through 
Orissa. The Ganges, it is said, with a view to please the gods 
and notably Brahma, appeared at the foot of a hill, where she is 
known to this day as Gupta Ganga. The Ganga wasj however, 
impeded in her flow by the Mlechhas, who killed a cow and 
threw it into the stream. The god Brahma then performed a 
sacrifice and the sacred stream began to flow through the nostrils 
of the cow, i.e., Gonasiha. It was through this connection 
with the Pauranic cow that the stream received the name 
Baitaran!. To this day will be found the temple of Brahmeswar 
at Gonasika in the Keonjhar hills where the river rises and the 
shrine of Yama, by which it flows at J ajpur in the Cuttack 
district* 



III.— Gopper-plAte Grant of Jejpore. 


Beviewing an article on A Copper-plate grant of Jeypore 
contributed to the journal of the Bihar and OrissS Besearch 
Society for December 1916^ a cori'espondent of the A^ha 
(Berhampore) remarks 

" The learned writer has not, with his long research work, 
been able to identify the tract of country referred to in the plate 
as Nandapur. He says that his inquiry in the matter has been 
fruitless. The inquiry must certainly have been of a very 
superficial nature. A writer in the Asha, dated 13th March 
1917, says that Nandapur mentioned in the copper-plate of 
Bamachandra Deva, which was described in the December number 
of the Journal (page 437), was the former name of the present 
Jeypore Estate in the district of Vizagapatam (Madras 
Presidency). Sri Bamachandra Deva was the Maharaja of 
Nandapur or Jeypore from 1779 to 1825 A. D. The present 
Maharaja of Jeypore is the great grandson of the grantor 



IV.—TheNi&k Caste. 


By ParmeBhwar Lall* M.A., Biunrlster-at-Law. 

One cannot say what happens in the paxticnlar village men- 
tioned by Mr. T. S. Macpherson in his note on the NSik Caste« 
It may be true there^that those who adopt the '^profession*' 
become Mnhammadans. But the caste exists all over Blh&r and 
in the neighbonming districts of the United Provinces^ probably 
also elsewhere. The caste is divided into two sub-castes^ Gand- 
harpa and B&m jani. The Gandharpas form a sort of aristocracy. 
Those who adopt the "profession" do not become Mnsalmans. 
Some may do soj but the bulk of them remain Hindus and follow 
the Hindu religion^ its festivals and practices. The "profession " 
does not mean prostitution as Mr. Macpherson implies. Music 
and dancing is the ostensible means of livelihood. The "cognate 
purposes " are not absent, but a strict line of etiquette or ethics 
has to be followed and is enforced in the usual Hindu way— by 
expulsion from the caste. The " cognate purpose " is allowed 
only with the men of the higher castes of the Hindus. With non- 
Hindus and with Hindus of the lower castes it is forbidden. 
Another rule of the caste with regard to the " cognate purpose " 
is that there should be only one man for one night* Readers of 
the Hindi Bhahtmala will recall instances of this in old times. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

l.-xi-Miiiutes of a meeting: of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Commissioner’s 
House, Bankipore, on Sunday, 18th 
February 1917^ 

Present : 

1. Principal V. H, Jackson, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. 

2. K, P, Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar.-ai-law. 

3. Professor J. N. Samaddar, BA., M.IIA.S. 

^ote , — There was no quorum, but in view of the fact that 
llie Hon^ble Mr. Oldham, the Vice-President, had seen the 
records^ it was resolved to proceed with the more urgent items of 
business. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

2. The draft annual report was passed and the Joint Secretary 
was instructed to send the draft to the Government Press and to 
arrange for printing 200 copies of it. 

3. Pending applications for membership were considered, and 
eight ordinary members were duly elected. Their names are 
noted below : — 

(1) J. E. Scott, Esq., MA., I.C.S., Superintendent, Mayur- 

bhanj State, P. O. Baripada (Mayurbhanj). 

(2) Dr. K. S. Caldwell, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., F.l.C., P.C.S., 

Professor, Patna College, Patna. 

(3) Rev. Mr. G. J. Dann, Baptist Missionary, Patna. 

(4j) Babu Girindra Nath Sarkar, B.A., Prob, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, Chaibassa. 

(6) The Venerable Walter K. Pirminger, M.A., B.Di, Arch- 
deacon o£ Calci^ta« 
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(6) B. L. Rogs^ Esq.^ M.A.^ District ftnd Sessioiis 

JudgCj Patna. 

{7) Hon^ble Mr. M. Haque, Bar.-at-law, Patna. 

(8) Babn Brindaban Chandra Bhattach|i.rya, Pro- 

fessor, Mnir Central College, 6, George Town, AHahar" 
bad (U. P.). 

The consideration of the other items was postponed. 



of a meotiiig of tho Coimoil 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Soeiety, held at the Oovermaent 
House, Patna, on the 2ith February 
1917. 

PeBSINT : 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. C. E..A.IW. Oldham^ 1.0.8.^ Vice- 

President, in tie chair, 

2. Principal V. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. 

3. Miiliamaliopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, M.A., 

C.I.E. 

4. E. P. Jayaswal, Esq., MA., Bar.-at-law, 

6. Professor Jadn Nath Sarkar, M.A., P.B.S. 

6. Professor Jogindra Nath Samaddar, B.A., M.11.A.S. 

7. Baba Sarat Chandra Boy, M.A., B.L. 

(1) The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

(2) Pending applications for membership were considered, 
and six ordinary members were duly elected. Their names are 
noted below ; — 

(1) The Hon'ble Mr. Justice E. P. Chapman, I.C.S., Judge 

of the Patna High Court, Patna. 

(2) W, Si Coutts, !Esq., C.I.E , I.C.S., B^istrar of the 

Patna High Court, Patna. 

(3) J. F. Gmning, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Magistrate and Col- 

lector of Patna (Patna). 

(4) Dr.:Syed Biaz Haidar, Warsi Medical HaU, Gaya. 

(5) Dr. Badhakamud Mukerji, M.A„ Ph.D., Professor of 

the Hindu University, Benares City (U, P.) . 

(6) Babn Ealiprasad Sinha, Chapra. 

8, Besolved, Hiat the Hon’ble Mr. C.E.AiWj Oldham's resif- 
natbn of the office of Vice-President be aedepted and the Hon'ble 
Mr, ^ H, C. Walsh, C,S.l., 1,0.8., be dotted Vi«e*Bie»diBnt, 
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4. Eesolved, that the Hon^ble Mr. Walsh be afiked to aoeept 
the Secretaryship of the Archaeological Section* 

5. Resolved^ that the Council are of opinion that a whole«4iiBe 
clerk is essential^ and Mr. Sinha be consulted with a view to 
arranging details. 

6. The Council unanimously passed a special vote of ihanks 
to the Hon^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. OlJham for the very viduable 
services rendered by him to the Society as its Vice-President* 


[We haye been requested by the Hyleraoad Archeological Society to 
publish the following notice for general inforaiation.^EDXTOE.] 

Pinhey Memorial Medal. 

The Hyderabad Archseological Society, on the 21st April 1916, 
decided that a Gold Medal be instituted to commemorate the 
memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K.c.s.i., CJ.E., the Foundered 
first President of the Society. 

Regulations. 

(1) The Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal shall be awarded 
«triennially for the best work on Deccan Archseology or History, 
in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 

(2) The competition shall be open to scholars in any part of 
the world. 

(3) Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject choseh 
by themselves relating to Deccan Archeology or Hi^ry. The 
thesis should be an unpublished work, or, if published, it should 
not have been published more than two years before its submis- 
sion for the Pinhey Medal. 

A (4) Thesis for the first competition will^ be received lip 
to the end of October 1918, and subsequently in the October of 
every thiid year, i.e., in October 1921, 1924, and so on* ' ^ 

(6) If the selected thesis is an unpubl 
at the recommendation of tjbe Council, 
publish it in the Soci^y^s JaumaL 
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(6) If in the opinion of the Coonoil none of the them sab- 
nittod in any year are of epe^ value, ^ Medal ihall not be 
ainii^4|d in that year. 

(7) ^f <htesis ia vrritten in ai^ language other than English, 
the oompl^r shall famish an English translsilaon thereof. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.~Hineu Tsang's Route in South Bihar : 
An identification of the Buddha- 
▼ana Mountain and a discussion 
of the most probable site of the 
Kukkutapadagiri, 

By V. H. JapCkson. BLA. 

The Eighth Book of Hiaen Tsang'’B Records of the Western 
World, which contains the first part of his account of the 
country of Magadha, concludes with a long and detailed account 
of Bodh Gaya. The Ninth Book opens with a description of the 
places of interest to Buddhist pilgrims in South Bih&r, starting 
from Bodh Gaya and reaching Kusagarapura or Old R&jagtiha. 
About this part of the itinerary there are difficulties w^h have 
been much debated by archseologists, but not yet finally settled. 
From Bodh Gay& itself, across the Nairanjana (Nilajan) nnr 
to Bakraur and thence to the east ^bank of the Mahi (liCoh|Ba) 
rivOT, the route is clear enough. Later on, the Yashti^m^, or 
“forest of the staff,” was reached, in the midst of which msi 
a stupa built by Asoka, and in whh>h the “exoeedm|ply . 

minded and moderate^' Jayasena read with his gapil^"‘-md 
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'^amused himself amid the forests and hills, dwelling in a sort 
of fairyland, whilst his mind wandered amid the limits of 
t^lth^^ ^ This must undoubtedly have been, as General Cun- 
ningham first suggested, * somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the modern village of Jethian, in the valley between the 
parallel ranges of hills which run up with scarcely a break to 
Eajgir and terminate at GiriaL This is clear from the fact 
that the two warm springs ** in which the water was very 
hot which can only be the well-known hot springs at Tapoban, 
were, according to Hiuen Tsang, south-west of the Yashtivana 
about ten li (two miles) or so, on the south side of a great moun- 
tain Moreover, Sir Aurel Stein, the only archieologist who 
has published a detailed account of Jethian and its neighbour- 
hood, has drawn attention to the fact that the name Yash- 
tivana itself still survives as Jeshtiban, ^^a small undulating 
plateau, partly grassy, partly covered with low jungle, at the 
west foot of the hill which is the last offshoot of the Handia 
ridge in this direction ® I hope to be able to discuss Stein^s 
identification of this site, and of the others mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang as ‘far as Old Rajagriba, in a future paper dealing with 
the antiquities of Jethian and its neighbourhood. All that need 
be said at present is that the Yashtivana must have been either 
on this site, an ancient settlement about | mile east of the village 
of Jethian, said by the villagers to have been the residence of a 
Raja of Bhaluahi, or between this site and Jethian itself. 

Unsolved Problems — Kukkutapadagiri, Buddha vana. 

Before arriving at the Yashtivana, however, Hiuen Tsang 
describes two hills, neither of which has as yet been conclusively 
identified. These are the Kukkutapadagiri, or Cock^s-foot 
Mountain, also called Guru-padah, and the Buddhavana Moun- 
tain. Dr. D, Bt Spooner has kindly supplied me with the fol- 
lowing strictly literal translations of the data given by Hiuen 

Beal’s translation, Vol. II, page 146. 

* Arch. Snrvey Eeports, 1871-72, Vol, III, page 189, 1873. 

* 8t;dn, Tour in South Bih&r and Hazaribigh ; Indian Antiquary, Vol* 
page 68, February 1901. 
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Tsang for ascertaining the position of these hills> and hae drawn 
attention to the fact that there is no important variation in these 
data in any of the numerous Chinese manuscripts which haw 
been collated in the preparation of the standard text of the 
Si-yu-ki ; — 

(1) Mahi river east enter large forest wild, go hundred 

and more li, reach Cock-foot mountain/^ 

(2) Cock-foot mountain east north go hundred and more 

li, reach Buddhavana mountain 

(3) Buddhavana mountain empty valleys midst east go 

three tens and more li^ reach Yashti-grove/*' 

The attention of archaaologists has been hitherto mainly 
directed to the fascinating problem involved in the determination 
of the true site of the Kukkutapadagiri. This is only natural^ 
because not only are its position and physical features described 
with apparently considerable definiteness, but also because the 
great Kasyapaj the president of the First Council held after 
Buddha^s death at the Sattapanni stone house near Bajgir, is 
associated by Iliuen Tsang with this hill, and with the remark- 
able legend that he still lies covered over by the three peaks 
which rise up into the air ^ 

^^In future ages, when Maitreya shall have come and declared 
the threefold law, finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, he will lead them to this mountain, and coming to the 
place where Kasyapa is, in a moment Maitreya will cause it to 
open of itself, and all those people having seen Kasyapa, will 
only be more proud and obstinate. Then Kasyapa, delivering 
the robe, and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into 
the air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body. Then he will enter NirvSna. At 
this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will dismiss their 
pride, and opening their minds, will obtain the fruit {of haliness). 
Now, therefore on the top of the mountain is a stupa built. On 
quiet evenings those looking from a distance see sometimes 
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a bright light as it were of a torch j but if they ascend the moun- 
tain there is nothing to he observed 

Kukkutapadaoiei eithbb Sobhnath oe Guepa. 

Of the three different sites which have been suggested as 
a possible site of the Kukkutapadagiri the earliest^ namely, 
General Cunningham^s identification with the low Pathraura 
ridge about a mile N.N.E, of the large village of Kurkihar, ® 
must be dismissed as impossible, as Stein has already remarked. 
There remain therefore Stein^s own identification with the 
Sobhnath Hill about four miles S.S.W. of Wazirganj, ® and 
Babu Sri Gopal Bose^s identification with the Gurpa Hill, about 
a mile south of the station of that name on the Grand Chord 
Bailway, which was supported by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji and 
Dr, Bloch. ^ The arguments for and against these sites 
have been summed up with much fairness by A. W. Keith, ® 
who after careful inspection of both hills came to the conclusion 
that Sobhnath and not Gurpa was the site shown to Hiuen 
Tsang although it was quite possible that in late Buddhist 
time Gurpa may have been a rival site, shown to pilgrims, among 
others Ma Tuan-li, ® as the resting-place of Kasyapa In coming 
to this conclusion, however, Keith appears to have been much 
impressed by the fact that all the Buddhist remains, etc., at 
Gurpa, were small and portable • 

The inscriptions at Gurpa are all on pieces of stone easily 
carried. None have been found cut on the rock itself, so they 
are useless in indicating the age of Gurpa as a sacred place. The 
bricks and stones of the two shrines (on the summit of the hill) 

® Archseological Survey Keports, 1861-62, Vol. I, pages 16-16 ; and 1878-80, 
Vol. XV, pages 4-6. 

^ Stein, loc. oit., pages 86-89. 

^ An account of the Qurpa Hill, by B. D. Banerji, J* A* S. B., Vol. II, 
New Series, 1906, pages 7TS3* 

^ Keith : Notes on some Buddhist Bemains in Magadha ; Bengal : Past and 
Present, Vol. VI, July-September 1910, pages 87-68. The reference to Ha Taan-ll 
is c o CTi s itod in the next number. 

• Watters, Vui II, page 147. 
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obvioofily belonged to some other building, and there ani* no signir 
of any stupa ever having existed on the peak itself/^ 

This imakes it evident ^that he did not notice the iixins of 
a stflpa on the peak, to the north-west of the two small shrines 
which he mentioned, but quite close. The foundations are, as 
E. D. Bancrji says, quite distinct and are composed of large bricks, 
like the other Buddhist stupas on the hills in the neighbourhood 
of J ethian which will be described and illustrated iu another paper* 
In this important respect, therefore, the remains on the GurpS. 
Hill are at least as distinctively Buddhistic as those on Sobhnath, 
which as Keith admits may have been adapted in later years 
to serve as a Brahmanical temple.^' 

Until quite recently the opinion which I had formed, after 
independent consideration of the problem for eight years and 
after several visits to the localities concerned, was that, on the whole, 
the balance of probabilities inclined in favour of the Gurpa HilL 
The close correspondence of the remarkable fissures in the rocks, 
by which alone access to the eastern summit of Gurpa can be 
obtained, with the passages which Kasyapa is said to have opened 
by striking the rocks with his staff in order to enable him to 
reach the mountain peak, seemed almost decisive, especially because 
there is nothing remotely resembling these narrow passages on 
Sobhnath. For reasons mentioned later on in this paper, it now 
seems to me probable that Hiuen Tsang intended to describe 
Sobhnath when he wrote his account of the Kukkutapadagiri. 
A rival site for this mountain may have existed at Gurpa even 
in his time, and the confusion thus caused would explain why he 
seems to have mixed up the characteristic features of Gurpa with 
his description. 

Tbb Data for the Buddhavana Mouittain. 

The real reason why the opinions of experienced observers 
differ in this manner in that somewhere or other the bearings and 
distances between Bodh Gaya and the Yashtivana given by 
Hiuen Tsang are wrong, and must be modified, and that until 
a satisfactory site can be proposed for the Buddhavana Mountain 
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IfttU or )io help in the taak of discriminating between SdbhnSth 
and Ourpa can be obtained by working backwards along his 
rontoj from the Yashtirana to the Kukkutapadagiri. A study 
of the map will show that the Yashtivana is only 80^ north-east of 
Sdbhnath, and practically due north of Grutpa, while the corre- 
sponding distances in a bee-line are about 12 4 and 25 miles 
respectively. How then could the Yashtivana (Jethian) be 
reached from the Kukkutapadagiri (Sobhnath or Gurpa) by 
going first of all about 20 miles to the north-east and then 
another six miles or so in an easterly direction ? Such a course 
from either hill must lead a long way to the east of J ethian, and in 
fact to the south-east of the Bawang inga-Giriak ridge, the most 
easterly portion of the whole range ; and deductions from the dis- 
tances mentioned, such as one-fourth required to compensate for 
the excess measurement on ordlniry roads from village to 
village ^ would only make matters worse. As it is quite certain 
from the account given by Hiuen Tsang that the Buddhavana 
Mountain was somewhere in the Jethian-Rajgir-Giriak range, all 
that can be inferied is that a pilgrim following Iliuen Tsang^s 
directions fro^n Sobhnath would not go so far astray as he would 
from Gurpa. 

I now believe that the Buddhavana Mountain can be satis- 
factorily identified, and that Hiuen Tsang's account only needs 
a simple and not unnatural correction in order to clear up all the 
difficulties. Before discussing this in connexion with previous 
attempts at identification, his description of this mountain must 
be quoted in full^ ' 

Going to the north-east of the Cock^s-foot Meuntaim 
about 100 li, we come to the mountain called Buddhavana, with 
its peaks and clifEs lofty and precipitous. Among its steep 
mountain cliffs is a stone chamber where Buddha once descend- 
ing stayed ; by its side is a large stone where Sakra, king of 
Devos, and Brahma-raja pounded some ox-head sandal-wood, and 
anointed Tathagata with the same. The scent is still to be 


Stein, loc. cit., page 89. 
Beal, Vel. II, page 145. 
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perceived on ihe Bion& Here also five hundred Arhats secxetlj 
dwell in a epiritual manner^ and here thoae who are influenced 
bj religious desire to meet with them sometime see ihem^ on one 
occasion under the form of Samangras just entering the village 
to beg food; at other times as withdrawing {to their eellt), on 
some occasions manifesting traces of their spiritual power in 
ways difficult to describe in detaiL 

“ Going about 30 li to the east, amongst wild valleys of the 
Buddhavana mountain, we come to the wood called Yashtivana/' 
It is important to notice that almost immediately afterwards 
Hiuen Tsang gives a very similar description of another “ stone 
chamber^' in the side of a hill* * 

'' To the north-east of the solitary hill [of the Biishi VySsa] 
there is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this hill 
{hat been excavated) a stone chamber. In length and breadth it 
is enough to seat 1,000 persons or so. In this place Tathagal<ay 
when living in the world, repeated the law for three months. 
Above the stone chamber is a great and remarkable rock, on 
which Sakra, king of Devas, and Brahma-raja pounded some 
ox-head sandal-wood, and with the dust sprinkled the body of 
Tathagata. The surface of the stone still emits the scent of the 
perfume.^' 

Now this second stone chamber has already been 
by Stein as the well-known Bajpind cave, high up on the precipi- 
tous north face of the hill called Chandu in the Jethian valley, 
and rather less than two miles north-east of Jethian itself.** 
Although this hill can hardly be described as '‘small" and 
"standing alone" (being in fact a portion of the high and 
alinost level ridge which runs up transversely for several miles 
to connect witn the hill called Chhatagiri which separates this 
valley from that of Old Eajagriha) Stein's identification is 
placed beyond all possible doubt by the existence of a road 
nearly a mile long, which has been constructed to lead 
with an easy gradient up to the cave from the plmV 

w Beal, Vol. II, page 148. 

St«i 9 , loc. eii, piges S2-a8. 
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below. Thisr road ie also described by Hinen Teangri and attii- 
buted by him to King Bimbisara of Bajagriha* This being so^ 
it may reasonably be assumed that the stone chamber in 
Buddhavana was also a cave similar to the Bajpindj even if 
perhaps not so large^ and similarly situated amongst steep 
mountain clifis 


Bttddhavina not Budhvin, 

The first site for the Buddhavana Mountain was suggested 
by General Cunningham. ^ ^ Led almost entirely by the resem- 
blance between the names, which is certainly remarkable, he 
considered that it was Budhain, one of the stations of the 
Indian Survey, 28 miles to the north-east of Buddha Gaya and 
8 miles to the south-west of Rajagriha But as he himself 

indicated in his Map of Magadha showing the Routes of Pa 
Hian and Hiuen Tsang^^,^® Budhain is several miles east or 
north-east, i.e., on the wrong side of Jethian, and he made no 
attempt to explain this discrepancy. Since he never visited 
either Budhain or Jethian, his knowledge of the locality was 
vague, as his map itself shows. And such evidence as he could 
collect did not tell in favour of his site— I could hear nothing 
• . . • of the cave in the northern (?) face of the Buddhavana 

mountain.* There are several holes or recesses on Budhain, but 
no cavern, either natural or artificial. This may have fallen 
in 

At the end of the account of Rajagriha in his paper on the 
Buddhistic Remains of Bihar, Mr. A, M. Broadley mentioned 
that he had visited the rugged valley of Jetiban and the hot 
springs of Tapoban, and he closed his third paper in the lniia% 
Antiquary for 1872 with the words ‘^1 propose in the next part 
to trace the route of Hiuen Tsang amongst iihe hills and valleys 
to the west of Rajagriha ® lie was evidently on the track 

Ancient Geography of India, 1871, page 4(61. 
w Arch»ological Survey Eeporte, 1871-72, Vol, III, page 139, 1873. 

Archfioologioal Survey Repot it, Vol. Ill, Plate XL. 

J. A. S B , Vol. XLI, Part 1, 1872, page 260. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol, 1., April 1872, page 110. 
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followed twentynseven year® later by Sir Ato^el bM 

unfortunately the further inetalment of his ezplomtioUiS wbi^ Iwe 
promised did not make its appearance, and he seems to haw 
left nothing on record. 

If, in the autumn of the same year, Mr. Beglar had been aWe 
to carry out General Cunningham^s instructions to explore the 
valley west of the old city of Rajagriha, he could not haW 
failed to obtain valuable information. But he was deterred by 
the pathless jangal in the valley, and after making two 
unsuccessful attempts to penetrate it, confined his observations 
to the top of Baibhargiri, whence with a powerful binocular 
a rather unsatisfactory instrument for archaeological research 
at the best of times — he worked out a series of identifications, 
which are quite eironeous and need not be discussed here. 

In his Notes on the District of Gaya, published in 1898, Sir 
George Grierson described several interesting features of the 
Jethian valley, but be did not criticize Cunningham^s identifica- 
tion of the Bnddhavana Mountain, owing apparently to a mis- 
reading of Hiuen Tsang^s route, for he says that after leaving 
Tashtiiana he came to the Buddhavana^ the modern Budhain^ 
four miles north of Jethian. Thence he descended into the 
Rajgir valley ^ ^ 

Thus it was not until October 1 899, when Stein made his 
tour in South Bihar and Hazaribagh, which remains the stand- 
ard and almost the only authoritative account of this part of the 
country, that Cunningham's identification seems to have been 
seriously questioned. Going on an elephant through the valley 
south-west of Old Rajagriha, he notes ^ ^ : — 

" After a march of close on three hours I reached a rocky 
ridge which traverses the valley in the direction from north** 
east to south-west and culminates in the Handia Hill, marVA^ 
as a Trigonometrical station (elevation 1,472 feet) on the Survey 
Map. The pass by which I crossed this ridge near its norihem 

Arohroologicad Survey Reports, 1872-73, Vol. VIII, pages 86*87. 

Notes on the District of Gaya, psgs 28. 

^ Stein, loc. cit, pages 61-02. 
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mi, where it joins the main northern range of the valley^ wae 
called Bndhain by the Ahirs who acoompanied me. This name 
may possibly apply also to the high rooky eminence of the main 
xange^ which rises to the north of the pass. But a glance at 
the map will show that its identification with Buddhamna of 
JRiuen Tcang %s manifestly impossible. The pilgrim tells us 
that he reached Yashtivana by going to the east, whereas 
Jeihian and the neighbouring Jeshhban, whichy as we shall see, 
corresponds undoubtedly to Yashtivana, lie to the south-west of 
Budhain 

Stein thus does not mention what seems to be a conclusive 
argument against Cunninghain^s identification. After finishing 
his description of the neighbourhood of J ethian, and reaching 
the stone chamber and Bimbisara road identified with the 
Rajpind cave, Hiuen Tsang continues : From this spot, pro- 

ceeding eastward through the mountains about 60 li, we arrive 
at the city Kusagarapura . . • High mountains surround it 

on each side, and form as it were its external walls. On the 
west it is approached through a narrow pass This is undoubt- 
edly the pass now called Budhain, and it cannot be imagined 
that a traveller of Hiuen Tsang^s calibre would describe the 
same place twice over, first as the Buddhavana Mountain and last 
as the neighbourhood of a pass leading away from the locality. 

In two minor respects Stein's statement quoted above requires 
correction. Although, as he says, this pass and the hill to the 
north of it are called Budhain by the people of the district, 
the Survey station called Budhain is to the south of the pass, 
on the transverse hill which they call Chhatagiri, Also, this 
hill does not culminate in the Handia (Hanria) Hill as he 
supposed, and as a study of the maps available would indicate. 
The two are quite distinct, and are separ^ed throughout by 
a narrow but deep valley choked with dense jungle, which 
provides an alternative though difficult route from Rajagriha to 
Jethian. 

It is much to be regretted that when the Cadast-al Survey 
of this neighbourhood was carried out in 1907-08 and 1918-16 
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this raage of hills was not resnrveyed. In axnhssologiettl ioieimik 
and importance these hills can scarcely have their equal in Ind!% 
but with the exception of the portion between Bd}gir and Giriak 
which was resurveyed by the Archesological Department nndef 
Sir John MarshalPs orders between 1906 and 1908| they aro 
almost unknown. Though, thanks to the Hon« Mr, Oldham^ 
the form lines of these hills from the old Survey have been 
inserted in the Standard Sheets, they are hopelessly inaccurate 
in many respects, and contrast very unfavourably with the new 
maps of the Kharakpur Hills. 

Buddhavana. Probably not West of Jsthian. 

The identification which Stein himself suggested for the 
Buddhavana Mountain is as follows — 

It appears to me highly probable that the Buddhavana 
mountain, * with its peaks and clifEs lofty and precipitous, ^ must 
be looked for in that portion of the southern range which lies to 
the south-east of J ethian, near the point marked by the entry 
' Shahpoor ^ in the Eevenue Survey Map. Here the hills rise 
once more to a fair height, and project small transverse spurs all 
covered with jungle. The central and apparently highest point 
of this portion of the range is at a direct distance of about five 
miles from Jethian. My enquiries in the neighbourhood did not 
bring to my notice any local name that could be connected with 
Buddhavana, nor could I hear anything of the cave which 

Hiuen Tsang mentions on this mountain 

In view of the vagueness of the topographical information here 
furnished, a personal search for this cave offered little hope of 
success within the limited time available. I accordingly decided 
to proceed from Jethian direc to Kurkihar, where a far more 
important qiestion concerning the position of Hiuen Tsang^s 
^ Cock"s-foot Mountain " required close examination 

After identifying this with the Sobhnath Hill, Stein became 
emboldened, for he says 28 . — 

It only remains to point out that the distances and bear- 
ings given by Hiuen Tsang with re ference to the ‘ CockVfoot 

** Stein, loc. citV page 83, ^ "" 

2® IStein, loc. cit, page 89. 
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are m fuH agreement with the pmUon now 
aaoertained for it . • * . Aft?er leaving the ^ CookVfoot 

Moantaln ^ Hiuen Teang counts about 100 li in a north*^ea8ter« 
ly direction to Buddhavana. Accepting the position I have 
above approximately marked for the latter locality, we find it 
a little over 11 miles and the bearing north-east. The slight 
difference here noticed in the two map values of Hiusn Tsang's 
^ 100 li is easily accounted for by the fact that in proceeding 
to Buddhavana the pilgrim had to cross the southern Rajgir range 
at a point where it is comparatively high and rugged, as his own 
reference to ^ peaks and cliffs lofty and precipitous ^ clearly 
indicates 

This cannot be regarded as a satisfactory explanation, as 
Stein would no doubt have seen if he had been able to visit the 
locality which he proposed. Shahpur is close to the place where 
the great Tapobxn ridge commences, and is not souik^east of 
Jethian, but south-west, Stein having evidently written east for 
west by inadvertence. Shahpur is not north-east of Sobhnath, 
but only 16° to the east of north. The direct distance from 
Sobhnath is not eleven miles, but only nine, and there is too great 
a discrepancy between this and a hundred and more li 
especially when there is, as a matter of fact, no " comparatively 
high and rugged range between Sobhnath and Shahpur— to be 
accounted for by any allowance like one-fourth required to 
compensate for the excess measurement on ordinary roads 
from village to village Between Shahpur and Jethian there 
certainly is a wild valley two or three miles long (not shown 
on the maps), but although I have not yet actually traversed 
it, the most careful enquiries have failed to give any infor- 
mation regarding any cave or other feature of interest in its 
vicinity. 

Between Majhtoli and Chiriawan Ghats, two low gaps in 
the northern range, there is a large and prominent hill usually 
called Tetua from the large village of that name close to its nor- 
thern foot. The highest part of this bill is about three miles north- 
west of Shahpur, and about six or seven miles west of Jethian, 
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“ while it is about eleven into from Sdbhn&thy though wteil^ 
its beating is still nearer due north than that of Shahput* 
In spite of the obvious discrepancies, it appeared to me for 
several years that this hill was a more likely site of Buddha^ 
vana. Its southern face especially is very precipitous, and tifap 
valley between it and Jethian, though now fully cultivate4| 
might have been wild 1300 years ago. Its alternative name,i 
Ghordaur, suggests that it is associated with local legend* But 
closer examination has brought to light no feature of interests 
In December 1908 I searched it on all sides for a cave, hut with- 
out success, and I have recently found that even on the top, 
which seemed to be a most likely site for an old Buddhist stupa, 
there is nothing to be seen. 

Buddhavana as the Haneia Hill* 

These observations lead to the conclusion that there is no hill 
west of Jethian which answers to Hiuen Tsang^s description of 
the Buddhavana Mountain, either in physical features or in dis- 
tance and direction from the two possible sites of the Kukkuta- 
padagiri. It will now be shown that if a single correction is 
made in Hiuen Tsang^s account, making the Yashtivana about 
30 li^ or 6 miles, to the west of Buddhavana instead of east as 
he wrote, this mountain can be readily identified as Hanria, the 
highest hill in the whole range, and a station of the Survey as 
mentioned by Stein in a passage already quoted. 

This leads to the conclusion that, as the survey station marked 
Budhain in the map is only just over a mile W.N.W, of the 
station on Hanria on the other side of the valley, the name 
Buddhavana still lingers not far from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mountain itself ; and that Cunningham^’s suggestion 
was not far wrong after all* 

It also follows, if this identification be accepted, that the 
probabilities are in favour of Sdbhnath rather than Ourpe as the 
site of the Kukkutapadagiri, as described by Hiuen Tsang, be- 
cause the direct distance from Sohhnath to Hanrie is about 17 
miles and the bearing just under 40® to the east Off north, thti$ 
corresponding remarkably closely to Hiuen Tsang's distance^ 
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100 li, nni direction^ north-east* From GrirpS. the indications 
are less aocximte^ the direct distance being about 27 miles and 
the bearing only about 11^ to the east of north. 

This identification first suggested itself early in March 
1016^ whilst I was engaged in tracing the footsteps of Dr. 
Buchanan^ as described in his hitherto unpublished Journal for 
1811-12* I had previously assumed that the large cave des* 
oribed in Buchanan^s Eeport^ about six miles east and north from 
Tapoban^ and in the same ridge of the Bajagriha hills^ at a place 
called Hangriyo could be no other than the Eajpind cave 
in the Jethian valley^ and that the discrepancy in distance could 
be acconnted for by supposing that he had approached it from 
Tapoban vta Saffi Ghat, which would involve a considerable de- 
tour. With the exception of a small cave high up on the south 
face of the Makariwan Hill just above J ethian I had failed to dis* 
cover or hear of any cave on these hills except the Eajpind ; and 
this cave closely corresponded in its main features with Bucha- 
nan^s description, although it seemed difficult to account for the 
fact that he did not mention the artificial platforu in front, or the 
Bimbisara road leading up to it. A closer study of the Journal 
revealed the fact that Buchanan never entered the Jethian valley^ 
and that he had described an altogether different cave, in the 
Hanria Hill. On 18th January, 1812, he says ; " I went [from 
Giriak] 6 coses to Hariya but the road or path is very circuitous 
On the next day his Journal begins : Tn the first place, 1 went 
about a mile northerly to see the rock from whence Silajit pro- 
ceeds. 1 ascended the hill to about its middle by an exceeding 
steep rugged path ... 1 then came to an abrupt rock of 

white quartz • . . Scrambling along thcL foot of this perpen- 
dicular rock some way I reached the mouth of a considerable cave 
which has a wide mouth and may be 50 or 60 feet in diameter 
and 10 or 12 feet high where highest Then follows an 


Eastern India, VoL 1, page 254. 
** M. S. Journal, page X50. 
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account of the cave, etc*, which has been incorpoiatcd witisouit 
substantial alteration in the published Eeport 

Immediately below this was a mass consisting of small 
fragments of quartz or homstone, imbedded in a white harsh 
indurated clay like some of the kharis described in Bhagaipnr 

The floor rises inwards with a very steep 

ascent ; and the cave has no doubt been formed by large masses 
of the rock having decayed, or having been changed into the 
imperfect Khari above mentioned, and having then tumbled 
down the slope. The roof looks very threatening, and in its 
crevices shelters wild pigeons ; while the cave is said to be an 
usual haunt of bears and tigers. It is perfectly dry, and near 
the mouth is cool and airy, but at its farther side an aperture, 
twelve feet wide and four or five high, leads into another 
smaller cave, the heat andjstench in which was so great, that 
I merely looked in, to satisfy myself that there was no farther 
opening. On approaching the mouth of this, on a cold morning 
in J anuary, I was instantly thrown into a most profuse perspinip 
tion ; but unfortunately I had not heard of any such circum** 
stance, and I had no thermometer with me. The heat, I have no 
doubt, is subterraneous, the stench appeared to me to proceed from 
bats. I did not see any, but thought I heard them chattering 
among the crevices of the rock. The rock, in which the cave 
is, consists of a greyish siliceous homstone, in some places stained 
red. The rock of imperfect Khari lying under this cave, and 
which has evidently fallen from it, confirms strongly the opinion 
mentioned in the Bhagalpur papers, of Khari owing its change 
from siliceous rock to the action of heat. 

After descending the hill, the Journal shows that Buchanan 
went towards the west about six miles to Tapoban, passing on the 
way ^^a deep recess in the hill like a broken crater, as it is funnel 
shaped, and the gaps in the ridge now called Saffi and Jethian 
Ghats. By an obvious slip, exactly similar to that made by Stein 
as regards Shahpur and to that attributed in this paper to Hinen 
Tsang, the Journal states that this crater-like recess, easily 
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zeoognizable at the place called Sarsn Qhfi^ wae #0<^ inatead of 
mtf of Hintii. Thia has been ooneoted in the Beport. 

Trb Hak&ia Cavb ako Hux. 

The soathern slopes of the H&nri& HiQ are so far from any 
roads that they are perhaps the least easily accessible portion of 
the whole range. From the foot of the hill Buchanan’s cave is 
hardly visible, and no information can be obtained from the 
people of the locality. This is on account of the fact that, just 
as Buchanan described, is still collected from the steep 
rocks around the cave during the months of Fans and Magh, by 
the Musahars living in or near the village of Hanri&, and is a 
valuable commodity, said to sell in the neighbourhood for medi> 
cinal purposes at one rupee a tola. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
the exact localities and the method of collecting the ttlajit are 
kept as secret as possible. 

The ordinary path mentioned by Buchanan which leads up 
the hill is easily found, and though very rough, shows signs of 
considerable traffic. About halfway up the hillside it skirts the 
westernmost of the precipices at the foot of which Buchanan^s 
cave, or the cave of the five hundred Arhats, is to be found. A side 
track much overgrown with jangle leads eastwards and upwards 
to the cave itself. There are in reality three caves here, close to- 
gether, of which the centre and much the largest one is evidently 
Buchanan’s. Very little remains to be added to his description. 
Immediately in front of the caves the slope is extremely steep, 
and the general appearance cannot but suggest his theory that 
portions of the hillside have slipped out from underneath and 
fallen down precipitous slopes. It is singular that all caves in 
the neighbourhood of Jethian show this family resemblance. 
Though Buchanan did not associate the formation with the t^eot 
of water, the " mass of small fragments of quartz or homstone 
imbedded in a white (or red) indurated clay ” in front of the 
cave BO strongly resembles the carious concrete-like masses found 
in Old Bajagriha, where water is present, as immediately to sug- 
gest that the long-continned percolation of water has been the 
oanse. 
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^le upward sjope of Buchanan's cave is notremailcahily st00(V 
and though its roof is lower, it is on the whole oonsiderablT’ 
larger than the Bfijpind cave. Immediately on entering^ it, one 
Is impressed by the sensation of hidden life and movement due 
to the swaUows, pigeons, owls, and especially bate, whieb 
with an occasional jachal, hyaena, or bear inhabit this cave in 
large numbers. It is easy to account for the effect produced oa 
the mind of a superstitious pilgrim more than a thousand years ago 
which led him to ascribe these things to the supernatural agency 
of Arhats, particularly if he, as Fa Hien mentions regarding the 
Eukkutap&dagiri, paid his religions worship in the evening—^" if 
any should happen to be distressed with doubts, directly the sun 
goes down the Arhats arrive and begin to discuss with {Ht 
pilgrimt) and explain their doubts and difficulties ; and, having 
done so, forthwith they disappear. " ® ^ 

Though no definite foundations of ancient buildings can be 
traced, it is noteworthy that both inside the cave and on the steep 
slopes underneath it there are large bricks about ten inches 
square, of the type usually seen in the mined stupas on these 
hills. These are not apparently to be found in other places on 
the Hanrla hill itself. 

Buchanan ascribed the "most profuse perspiration" 
which he was thrown when he explored the inner recesses of 
this cave to subterranean heat. This if correct would be an 
observation of considerable importance in connection with the 
nature of the rocks in these hills, and with the origin of the 
hot springs which issue in three localities at tbeir foot. It is 
quite true that at the back of this cave, as also at the WV of 
the Bsipind cave and the GidhadwSr cave near Giiiah, a 
sensation of most oppressive warmth is felt, which causes an 
immediate outburst of profuse and prickly perspiration at 
all seasons of the year. This sensation is, however, not due to 
any physical cause, such as high temperature, but merely to 
physiological causes, owing to the fact that the air is stagnant 
tod extr emely fouL On 8rd March 1916, the temperature in 
” Bed, Vol. I, nwe Uvii. 
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the shade at the mcmth of ths H&nril cave was 80 ^ 8 *^ Pahf • 
but the air seemed qmte cool and pleasant. At the farthest 
tod of the cave^ where the sensation of oppressive heat was 
almost intolerable^ the temperature was only 82 * 0 ®. Without 
a thermometer I would have guessed that the temperature was 
at least ten or even twenty degrees higher than this^ and that 
Buchanan^s theory was correct. 

Betuming to the ordinary track, this winds over the precl-' 
pices to the crest of the ridge. Here it joins an ancient road 
more than a mile long, which does not appear to have been noticed 
by any previous observer. This road was evidently constructed 
in order to provide easy means of communication between the 
V'allcy of Old Bajagriha and the system of fortifications on the 
top of Hanria Hill. From the valley the road ascends the 
northern side of the ridge in a westerly direction. On the ridge 
it turns sharply to the east, continuing to ascend until it joins ft 
large flat-topped stone fait, of the type common in all the hills 
surrounding Old Eajagriba, built on the south side of the more 
or less level summit of the hill. ‘The platform containing the 
Survey mark is about fifty or sixty yards north of this gark. 
From the fort, which commands a fine view of the plains of 
South Bihar, a massive stone wall evidently intended to guard 
the summit proceeds first to the west and thence to the north 
until it drops to a precipice so steep that evidently no further 
defence to this hill — ^the farthest outwork of the defences of Old 
Bajagriha on the south-west — was considered necessary. 

The ancient road from the valley to the top of the HanriS 
Hill Is quite broad and still comparatively level It is of course 
much overgrown with jungle, but the gradient throughout is very 
gentle and uniform, and there is no difficulty in tracing it on 
account of the stability of the massive stone foundations resem* 
bling walls on which it has been carried. In all essential respects 
it resembles the other roads ascending hills from the valleys of 
Eajgir and Jethian, which were ascribed by Hiuen Tsang, 
whenever be saw them, to King Bimbisara of Bajagriha. I now 
know at least ten roads of this kind. 
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An »»lanawon op ox-hkijd sanpal*woOd 

So fitf, no theory of any kind has been advanced by St^ 
or other archaeologists in order to explain the scent of^the ^ 0®* 
head sandahwpod which Hiuen Tsang describes as still lu^CP* 
ing on the rocks by the side of or above the stone-chambers 
now identified with the caves in the HanriS and Chandn HiUs^ 
where it had been pounded by Sakra and Brahma-rijA in order 
to sprinkle the body of Tathagata The observations of 
Dr. Buchanan suggest a very probable explanation, namely, that 
Hiuen Tsang was describing the ^ilajit which still undoubtedly 
exudes from the rock above the mouth of Hanria cave during 
the cold weather months, and probably also under favourable 
conditions from the rocks above the Rajpind cave. Buchanan^s 
object in visiting the Hanria cave was to see the rock from 
whence silajit proceeds and his account of this is as 
follows ; — 

Looking up from before the cave, I saw, about 80 feet 
above my head, the silajit besmearing the face of the rock, and 
proceeding from the edge of a small ledge, in which, I am 
told, it issues from a crevice in the hornstone. It was impos- 
sible for me to inspect the place, which is only visited by one old 
man of the Musahar tribe. Before venturing on the peril, H© 
fortified himself with some spirituous liquor, having previously 
made a libation to the ghosts (vira) of the vicinity. An active 
young man in my service attempted to follow him* Going 
along the foot of the rock, they found a projecting ledge, along 
which, supporting themselves by the roots of trees, they 
advanced, until they had reached about 40 or 50 feet above the 
place from whence the silajit exudes. Here the young man^s 
heart failed, while the old Musahar descended the naked rock by 
little crevices and projections with which he was well acquainted, 
and, having collected as much of the silajit as he could scrape 
from the rock in a leaf, he returned by the same way. A very 
moderate ladder, placed where I stood, would have saved all this 
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danger; but the old Musahar perhaps considered that such 
a means of facilitating the route might interfere with his gain* 
I was told that the old man geneiully ascends three times a 
month during Pans and Mag A, and visits as often another 
place about a quarter of a mile farther east, which I did not see. 
He says^ that in the season he does not collect above two 
pounds weight, and perhaps gives no more to the owner, Ray 
Khosal Singha of Patna^ who sends it in presents, as it is 
considered a valuable medicine. When fresh from the rock, 
nlaiit is of a dirty earth colour, and is always mixed 
with impurities, that crumble into it from the precipice 
above. It is then about the consistence of new honey, 
and has a strong rather disagreeable smell [somewhat 
like that of cows ^ urine, but stronger] although it cannot be 
called very offensive. When kept in a bottle with a glass 
stopper for some months, it acquires a deeper brown colour, and 
becomes thicker ; and, exposed to the air, it may soon be made 
into pills. It seems to be very different from a substance which, 
in Nepal, is called by the same name. From the hot springs 
in the vicinity and the heat of the cave below, I suspect that it 
exudes from the action of subterraneous fire. The natives 
pretend that monkies eat it, and attribute the small quantity 
procured to their depredations ; but I think that the 
circumstance is doubtful, and have no doubt that, with care and 
a ladder, several pounds might be procured, should it be found 
useful : but it owes its celebrity among the natives to its being 
supposed to possess the imaginary quality of an aphrodisiac. 
When placed on burning charcoal, it swells a little and smokes, 
and when heated red, is reduced to white ashes, without 
emitting flame. It cannot, I presume, therefore be considered 
as a bituminous or inflammable substance, the only class of 
minerals to which it has any resemblance. 

In March 1916 nothing resembling Buchanan^s description 
could be seen. Parts of the precipice above the mouth of the 
Hanrii. cave were stained black or brown, but these patches 
were all quite dry and dusty, and the interior and roof of the 
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cave were also quite dry. This tallies with the statements made 
to Buchanan, and also by a Musahar from Jethian who accom- 
panied me, to the effect that %ilajU always dries up after the 
month of Magh In December 1916 the appearance was 
quite different, and resembled Buchanan^s account* The silafii 
was readily distinguishable as a black glistening exudation, 
spreading over several square feet of the rock, including the 
ledge which he mentioned. Unfortunately a sample could not be 
obtained for analysis, as the place where it occurs is quite inacces- 
sible from below without a ladder, or from above without a rope. 
The whole of the roof at the back of the cave was found to be 
wet, and drops of water were falling fr^m several places. Even 
in the month of December 1 have never seen anything so definite 
as this at the Rajpind cave, but portions of the perpendicular rock 
above the month of this cave are also stained in exactly the 
same way, and I believe that dlajit is also collected in the 
immediate neighbourhood, if not at the cave itself. 

Smnmary^ 

It is clear, therefore, that in all important respects except 
one the Hanria Hill corresponds to the Buddliavana Mountain, 
It fits in most accurately with one of the two possible sites of 
Kukkutapadagiri. It contains among its steep mountain cliffs 
a stone chamber so similar to the other stone chamber now 
known as the Rajpind cave that Buchanan, in describing it, was 
until recently supposed to have described the latter. The fortifi- 
cation on the top of Hanria and the great road constructed up 
to it, show that considerable importance was attached to the hill. 
And lastly, the valley underneath, between the MakariwSn-Hanria- 
Sonagiri range on the south and the transverse Chandu-Budhain- 
Chhataglri ridge is still an altogether wild and jungle-covered 
valley which may easily be identified as the wild valleys of the 
Buddhavana Mountain, This valley ends five or six miles 
W.S.W, of the foot of the ancient road, just opposite the ruined 
stupa near Saffi Ghat known as Sahudrasthan, identified by 
Stein, and within two or three hundred yards of the site known 
as Jeshtiban, or Yashtivana itself. 
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the only disofepanoy is tliat the rsehtivum is Skboat u 
fiur west of HfizmS as, acooiding to Hiaen Tsangj it was east 
of the Baddhavana Mountain. In order to estaUish the 
identification of Hanri& with BnddhaTana, it must be assnined 
that Hiuen Tsang wrote *' east instead of “ west by mistakej 
for as Br. Spooner has pointed out, this cannot be accounted 
for by any error in the Chinese manuscripts used for the transla* 
tion. It has been shown that both Buchanan and Stein have 
made exactly the same kind of error in their accounts of this 
neifthbourhood. 
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APPENDIX. 

Thb Natubb op Silajit. 

Bachanani who was acquainted with <)oth Tailetiefi, 
jfiSdeied that this Bihar ithftf was very different from the siliffit 
which is still exported from Nepal. The latter, according tc 
the descriptions of J. Stevenson and A. Campbell, 
consibts almost entirely of crude aluminium sulphate. The 
same kind of nlajtt was reported by Sherwill to be produced 
in small quantities from alum slate in the neighbourhood of the 
river Sone near Rohtas. Buchanan^s description of the 
H^mih silajit, and the manner of iis formation, suggest an 
altogether different explanation, which must, however, remain 
merely a hypothesis until a detailed chemical analysis can be 
made. This kind of silahi seems to appear some months after 
the close of the monsoon, and at a time when,, as numerous 
recent observations not yet published have shown, the flow of the 
hot springs in the Rajgir hills is at a maximum in normil years, 
and when water is penetrating through the rocks at the back of 
the cave. Though these rocks are not stratified, they are split at 
intervals into horizontal layers, with a general downward slope 
roughly coiresponding to that of the roof or floor of tho cave. 
Should communication exist through these layers between crevices 
at the back of the cave and the outer face of the rock, as is 
probable, the water which accumulates behind would have to 
trickle through deposits of th(‘ excrement of bats, etc , before it 
could reach the suiface. It would thus take up large quantities 
of organic and nitrogenous matter and probably dissolve out 
some of the silica and other constituents of the rocks themselves, 
and it would in this manner acquire the general characteristics 
of the substance which Buchanan describee. 

Postsenpt. — Early in April, 1917, shortly after the expla- 
nation given above was written, the Hon. Mr. Oldham, who had 
been kind enough to interest himself in the matter^ seal 

»» J. A. S. Bm Vol. II, page 821, 1880. 

J. A. S B,, Vol. II, pages 482”484* 

Note on the Geological Features of ZUlah Bihar, page 17* 
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ti^eoglL ^ Sidi-Iaepeotor of Sara* ijw ratio at two rapeM * 
tdhib yrkaxh. 1^ liad reoeivad from iJ^e Sobdivisbail OfEloer of 
l!fswfid*&< This bu been cbemioally analyBod bj Dr. £. S. 
Caldwell, Professor of Cbemistrj, Patna College. It will be 
seen &om Dr. CiddweU's analysis, wbicb is printed in Ibis 
nunber of the Jonmal, that the theory that this H&nrii titaftt is 
of animal origin is folly confirmed. The peculiar and very penis* 
tent musky odour of small traces of this substance can hardly be 
said to resemble 8andal«wood, but it is characteristic of the rocks 
in the Hsurift and E&jpind caves. 
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TX.'-diemioal Analysia of Silajit firm 
the Hanria Still. 

By K. S. Caldw«U, Pluo:, F.XO. 

The Specimen received for analysis was a semi-liquid viacoui 
substance of a dark brown colour with a smell reminiscent of 
wet guano. It is^ as will be seen below^ mainly organic in 
nature^ gives off ammonia readily on warming with alkalis and 
contains an organic acid soluble in alkalis and reprecipitated by 
hydrochloric acid. This acid contains nitrogen and is probably 
uric acid^ though with the small quantity available I was unable 
to free it from the accompanying brown colouring matter which 
interfered with the usual colour reactions. 

On ignition a nearly colourless residue is obtained which 
contained phosphate (about 18%), silica and ealcium togeth^ 
with some magnesium and alkalis. The substance is mainly 
of animal origin, and the results of the analysis support the 
explanation of its formation suggested by Mr. Jackson in the 


previous paper. 

Analyeie* 


Water ... 

• « • 

... = 20-4% 

Inorganic residue 

on ignition 

... * 18-5% 

Organic matter 

s»« 

... s eeijg 
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8*24% of the organic matter is nitrogen, 1*S6% being in 
the form of free ammonia and ammonium salts, 

CoMjpasiffon of the inorganic reeidi^* 

SiUca ... » 18*4% 

Phosphoric acid (PO 4 ) ... m 18*1%(3 q 1*8% of original iuV 

Stance.) 
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The remainder being mainly calcium with some magnesium 
and potassium with small quantities of sulphate and chloride* 

Alkalinity of the Inorganic Becidue. 

100 grms. of ash=:1969 ccs. oE normal NaOH. 

= 98*5 gm, CaCOg. 

As far as I am aware^ no previous chemical analysis has been 
published. Dr, P. C. R)yia his History of Hindu Chemisfry, 
gives the following quotation fi’om Rasarathna samanchchaya 
" Silajatu (Bitumen) is of two kinds, one having the smell of 
cow^s urine, the other resembling camphor. It oozes out in the 
heat of the sun at the foot of th6 Himalayas from the bowels of 
gold, silver and copper respectively — and remarks that the 
resin of Styrax Benzoicum and also a variety of bitumen, 
#speoially the latter, are referred to.^*^ ^ TJie substance obtained 
from Hanria Hill may well be that described as having the smell 
of cow^s urine but, as the analysis shows, it is neither a resin nor 
a bitumen, 

Campbell^ mentions a Black Silajit — ^^a bituminous sub* 
stance used in Nepal said to be exuded from rocks.''"' He savs 
it resembles shale, but has much vegetable matter in it. He 
apparently made no detailed cxAmination of it and remarks that 
he is ignorant of its nature. This substance may be similar to 
that analysed above, but evidently contained less water. 

^ History of Hindu Chemistry, page 47. 

» J. A. S. B, i831, Volume II, page 321. 



III.— Tlie Blianja Bjnasty of Orissa 

By B- D« Banarji. M.A. 

A number of copper plate grants of this dynasty having 
been brought to light during the last few years, it has become 
possible to consider the history of the dynasty. The majority of 
these grants were issued by Ranabhanja. It has been generally 
accepted that these grants were issued by one and the same 
person though the names of the predecessors of the donors differ 
in different grants. The following genealogies are obtainable 
from these grants : — 

A. — The Bamanghati grant of Ranabhafija[^]— 

Kottabhanja. 

I 

Digbhanja. 

Ranabhanja. 

B. — The BSmanghati grant of Rajabhanja[^] — 

Kottabhanja. 


Ranabhanja. 

I 

Rajabhanja. 

C.— The Tapasaikera grant of RanabhaDja[®] 
Satrubhahja. 

Ranabhafija* 


[I] J'. A. S. B.y 0. 8^ VoL XL, 1871, pi. J, p. mff. 
[*] Ibid., pp. 

[»] Ante, Voh II, pp. 167— 177, 
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D. — Sonpur grant of Satnibhafija[^]— 

Sitabhafija. 

Satrabhafija. 

E, — Gumsur grant of Netrbhanja[*^] — 

Satrabhaiija* 

Ranabhafija. 

Netrbhafija, 

P. — Orissa grant of Vidyadharabhaflja[®]— 

Banabhanja. 

Digbhanja. 

Silabbanja. 

VidyMharabhanja. 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar suggests the following combination 
of the scattered genealogies 

Kottabhanja. 

Digbhanja or Satrubhanja. 

Banabhanja. 

Rajabhanja. Digbhafija. Netrbhaftja. 

Silabbanja, 

V idyadharabhafija. [ ^ ] 

The identity of the Ranabhafija of the Bamanghati grants 
with that of the Gumsur, Tapasaikera, Sonpur grants and the 
grant of Vidyadharabhafija seems to have been accepted without 
a challenge. The Bamanghati grants only do not mention 
Satrubhanja as the father of Ranabhanja. But the grant of 
Banabhanja mentions one Digbhanja, son of Kottabhafija as the 

[*] Spigraphia Indica, VoL XI Jt pp* 

[»] J. A. 8 . J3., 0. 8 ., 1837, Vol. VI, p. 667/*. 

[•] Epipraphia Indica, Vol, IX, pp, 

See Ante, Voh II, pp, 361 *-- 365 . 
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father of Banabhanja. The grant of Banabhafija^s gdn Baja- 
bhanja^ on the other hand; mentions Kot^bhanja immediately 
before Banabhafija. The wording of the^ Bamanghati grant 
of Bajabhafija is not expressly clear on this point, A compari- 
son of the first lines of the two Bamanghati grants show that 
some words have been omitted in the grant of Bajabhafija, 
Kottebhanja, the grand-father of Banabhanja, is mentioned here 
but the name of his father Digbhafija has been omitted by mis- 
take. We have therefore two distinct RanabhafijaS; one, the son 
of Digbhafija, and the other, the son of Satrubhafija. A palaeo- 
graphical examination of the BLafija grants show that Rana- 
bhanja, the son of Satrubhafija, came before Banabhanja, the son 
of Digbhafija. 

Palseographically the Bhafija grants fall into two distinct 
groups : — 

I,— (i) The Kumurukela grant of Satrubhafija. 

(ii) The Sonpur grant of Satrubhafija. [®] 

(iii) The Tapasaikera grant of Banabhanja, the year 

(iv) The Baudh grant of Ranabhafija, the year 

(v) The Baudh grant of Ranablianja, the year 54'. 

(vi) The Baudh grant of Ranabhafija, the year 21 (?).[^ 

The characters of the Gumsur grant of Netrbhafija 

are allied to those of this grouj), so we may add this 
grant also to group I. 

(vii) The G umsur grant of Netrbhafija. 

II. — (i) The Bamanghati grant of Banabhanja, the Ganga 
year 288. 

(ii) The Bamanghati grant of Bajabhafija. 

(iii) The Baudh grant of Kanakabhanja. 

[«] Ante, Vol. II, pp. 429—436. 

[®] JSpu Ind.j Vol. 

P] VoL II, pp. 167—177. 

[ii] jSpi, Ind,, VoU XII, pp, 

[W] Ihid, pp. 

[^»] As yet unpublished, I am editing it for the Epigraphia Indioa. 
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The folio whig genealogical tables of these two groups may 
now be accepted 

Gboup I. 

Siiabhafija. 

Satrubhafija. 

Eanabbanja. 

Netrbhanja, Digbhafija, 

Silabhanja* 

Vidyadharabhafija. 

Group II. 

Virabhadra. 

Adibhanja. 


Kottabhanja. 

Digbhanja* 

Ranabhanja. 

Rajabhanja. 

Kanakabhanja, whose existence has been proved by the 
Baud grant of his third year,[^^] seems to be far removed from 
these two groups. He does not mention any of the members of 
Groups I and II as his relations or ancestors and his grant is 
silent about the origin of the founder of the clan. The descent 
of the Bhanjas from a man who sprang out of the egg of a pear 
hen is mentioned specially in the Bamanghati grants, but the 
other grants refer to the clan as the a^idajavamsa the clan of 
the egg/^ The seal of Kanakabhafija is also different from that 
of other Bhanja kings. On these grounds and on the basis of 


['*] Ante, Vol 11, pp. 
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certain local records about the fotmdatioa of the Daspalla Stat0 
Mr. B C. Mazumdar assigns Kanakabhahja to 147& A.D,[^®] 

In my humble opinion such an assignation is > absolutely 
impossible 

(1) The Epigraphic script of Orissa as well as the current 
hand of the 13th and Ikh centuries is settled from the Stone 
inscriptions of Anangabhima II (or III) [ ^ ® ] and the grants of 
Narasimha II and IV. I do not want to enter into a detailed 
Palaeographical examination (lain ready to do so if need arises), 
but it is absolutely impossible to place the Baud grant of 
Kanakabhahja after the Kenduapatna grant of Narasimhadeva 
II and the Puri grant of Narasimha IV. 

(2) We cannot admit the existence of a Ranabhafija in 
1200 A. D.^ because the Raaabhaiija of the Bamanghati grant 
was living in the third quarter of the 11th century according to 
Mr. Mazumdar and palaeography shows that Rauabhanja, son of 
Satnibhafija is earlier than Ranabhanja, son of Digbhanja. 

The characters of the Baud grant of Kanakabhanja are not 
far removed from those of the Bamanghati grants and we may 

safely place Kanakabhanja in the beginning of the 12th century 
A.I) , 

['*] IM., pp, 867. 

[^•] Ipi, Ind , Vol. VI, pp. 

.1. A. S. B., Vol. LXV, 1896, pt. I, p, 235/*. 

[I'^J Ibid., Vol., LIXV 1896, pfc. I, p. 136/*, 151/. 



IV.— First English Factoi^ in. Patna» 
1620-1621. 

B!r B. A. Borne, MJL 

The early history of the English East India Cbmpany^ff 
trade with Patna is briefly as follows. In January, 1620, it 
was decided by the President and Council at Surat (in view of 
the demand for calico and other cotton piece goods) to send 
Hughes, one of the factors at Agra, with an assistant to Haji- 
pur-Patna or where elce the ambertees are made/^ ' ® Hughes 
arrived in Patna at the beginning of July and was joined by 
Parker in September. They left Patna to return to Agra in the 
autumn of the following year. In August, 1632, Premlen, the 
chief factor at Agra, acting on instnictions received from Surat/ 
despatched Peter Mundy, who was second on the Agra estab- 
lishment, to Patna to try to find a market for some quicksilver 
and vermilion unsaleable at Agra and to make an investment 
in lynnen.^'^ ® It turned out afterwards that this journey of 
Mundy^s was, in his own words, but the effect of a mis- 
take ; for the President and Council at Surat acknowledged 
themselves in an errour in writinge Puttana when they meant 
Semano [Samtoa], a place within 40 course of Agra, where ia 
much cloth made of that name. ^ Mundy arrived in Patna 
in the middle of September 1632, and left again two months 
later, as he was ordered to be at Agra by the middle of Janu- 
ary to accompany a caravan to Surat. The date of the establishr 
ment of a permanent factory at Patna is not known. It may 

^ Foster, JEngliah Factories in India, 1618-21, page 182, 

* The narrow cloth called amberte caUicoes [amriti] ** it described by the 
factors at Agra as ** stronge, olose-mado and well conditioned, and bath noe fault 
but the narrownes. ** (Foster, page 161.) 

» Travels of F eter Mundy (HaUuyt Society), volume 2, page 139, 

^ Travels of Feter Mundy » volume 2, page 156. 
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have been soon after the foundation of the Hugli factory in 
1651 ; we know that there was an agent (Chamberlain) at PatnA 
in 1668. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the first visit of servants of the 
English East India Company to Patna from the fact that the 
letter-book kept by Hughes and Parker has been preserved. 
The docunionts were calendered in Posterns English Factories 
in India 1 01 8-2 1 (1906) ; and have now been edited by Sir 
Richard Temple, and published in full in the Indian Antiqmry, 
volume 43 (1914). 

li; is proposed in this article to give some account of the 
enterprise as recorded in these letters, and of tlie conditions 
under which it was undertaken. 


It must be remembered that the visit of Hughes to Patna 
in 1620 as well as Mundy^s in 1632 was before the English 
East India Company had established themsvilves in any Bengal 


port;^ and much of the ill-success of both ventures was due to 
the difficulties and the cost of land transport to Surat vi& Agra. 

The principal object in view in sending Hughes to Patna 
was to obtain direct from the seat of manufacture the amberty 
calicoes which had been bought in Agra from Bebar merchants 
and were favourably thought of. Robert Hughes, the factor 
entrusted with the mission, w«is a merchant of some standing. 
He was admitted to the Company's service in November, 1614? ; 
and after serving in Surat and A j mere was posted to Agra in 
1617. He returned to Agra from Patna in 1621, and died 
there the following autumn on the eve of his departure for 
England. * He is mentioned in Sir Thomas Roe^s Journal, hav- 
ipg been presented to Jahangir by the ambassador a^ a supposed 


Atfccmpis were made to trade with Bengal, but not very Burcessfully, by 
the factors at MaauHpatam. their letter dated August 27th, 1621, to Surat 
(FoBter, page 264), in which they say : - For Bilke of Pengala to bo procured m 
this place I am wholy hopelcBB to effect, for the trade bother ii moat uucertaiue t 
some yearcs noo marchauuts, other whilest uoe paisadge ; and the last yeare . . . . ^ 
.11 taken or stranded by the Portugall. »' ^ 

from I>*n^*** 0*^ career, and those given below for Parker, I have taken 
from Sir E. Temp os footnote. Travel* of Peter Mundy, volnme 2, page m. 
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fiainter* John Pfurker, the assistant who joined Hutghes imi} 
months after thelatter^s arriTal in Patna^ was fourth on the 
Agra establishment. He returned to Agra as accountant. Early 
in 1623 he was appointed to be chief factox at Ahmadsbad ; 
but died on the road. Both Hughes and Parker suffered imr 
prisonxnent at Agra in 1622 ; and this may possibly have told 
on the health of both men. Parker had already been seriously 
ill with dysentery while at Patna. 

Hughes left Agra on June 6th, 1620. It would have been 
better if he had started three or four months earlier, as had 
been intended ; but be waited, until it wag decided that he 
ought to wait no longer, for the arrival in Agra of the factor 
(John Young) who had originally been named as bis assistant 
This meant that a great part of the year was gone, since the 
goods purchased in Patna for consignment to England that 
season would have to be despatched from Patna before the 
end of October. Peter Mundy was placed in the same difficulty, 
leaving Agra as late as August 6th, Hughes was 29 days on 
the road (a distance of nearly COO miles), arriving in Patna on 
July 3rd. He brought no goods with him, unlike Mundy who 
came with eight heavily laden carts and in the middle of the 
rains, his journey occupying 44 days. Hughes was well 
received by the Governor or Subabdar of Behar, Mukarrab Kh&xi, 
who was something of a connoisseur, and one who had had dealings 
with the Company in the past. Your selves knowe him 
writes Hughes, " to bee as free in payinge as in buyinge ; and 
it is interesting to note what the Nawab particularly 
asked for, viz., tapestrye, clothe of tishoo, velvetts, embrodares^ 
fethers, or anye other rich commodities to bee gotten * fov 
it recalls a conversation recorded by Sir Thomas Boe in. which 
Mukarrab told the ambassador that the English carried too 
much cloth and bad swords and scarce anything else, and there* 
fore advised to forbear two or three years, and rather bring su^ 
rarities as China and Japan afforded^ whieh would be more 
acceptable ; and from England the best cloth of gold and 


Anliqwtr^, volume iS, page 70 . 
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ridbeet silka wrought with gold and eUrer, hot above all a goo$ 
faaatiiy of Arras bangings. ** ^ 

liater on Hughes writes to the Surat Factory I piaye 
remember our Governor with what fyne goods and toyes your 
maye spare of what you expeote in this fieete. Hee is verye 
csnefit with ttsss to pjocnro “oiiio. * The Neweb 
well pleased with some bobbin lace that Parke* brought witb 
ham ; and amongst other things which he bought was a “ parda 
or peeoe of tapestrye, 300 mpes.” ® At one of their first in- 
terviews the Nawab was so insistent in his demand for glass 
bottles that Hughes " was constrayned to give Mm the threo 
small bottels out of my standishe.* * 

The Nawab ordered a house to be found for the English 
oierchantSj “ thoughe I feare writes Hughes, “ not rent free/^* 
A month later he writes : " I have taken a hjuse in the greate 
bazaie, neare nnto the Cutwalls choutrve [office] ; the rent 
H rapes per month''. « Peter Mundy, we may note, lived in a 
hired hoWse, which lay on the bancks of the river" from which 
wee might oftentimes see, hard by the shoare/many great fishes. . , 
which did leape in the same manner as they doe att sea." ^ The 
first permanent factory, if we may believe Bowrey's account, was 
situated "adjoyneinge to the citty ";8 possibly on the spot indi- 
cated in Rennell's Bengal Atlas (1781) as the site of the eU 
English factory, just outside the west wall of the'city. 

Hughes m his letters tells us very little of Patna itself. He 
speaks of it in his first report to the Company as “the o’befest 
martetowneofallBengala."* In describing the disastrous fire 


» Pinkerfcon’g volume 8, page 9. 

• Indian Aftiquary^ volume 43, page 7d. 

• page 100, 

• jTdfdfspage 72 . 

• Ihidt page 70 , 

• IlAd^ page 74. 

• TmetU of Vttot Mvniy, Tolume a, jam igg 

• Indian Antiquary, volume 48 , page 
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which occurred in March, 1621 , he writes : At the west parte 
of the snbarhes belonginge to this ci(ye, at least a course 
without the walles, in th^ Allum gauge, ^ a tirable fier kindled, 
Vi hich havinge consumed al those partes, by the fource of a 
stronge andyc [andhi], brake into the citte and within the space 
of two greesc [ghari] came into the vcrye harte therof, where 
our aboade is ; whoebeinge enviomed with neighboringe choperes 
[chhappar] (wherof iiuleede the whole cittye consist es), it was 
more then tyme to looke to our owme . . . From hence it 

proseeded estward unto the verye seiites of the lowne, where, 
wantinge more combustable matter to mayntayne it selfe, was 
constreyned to stinke and goe out, havinge leftc behinde litell 
save mines of olde walles, ette. The infinite looses of all men by 
this disaster are almost incTcdible to bee reix)rted, besides men, 
wocrnen, and children regist(‘rde satlacs [sati] upwards of three 
hundred/^* Tlie combustible character of the building material 
employed in those days can \yo gathered from other sources* 
Ralph Fitch, who visited Patna in 15 Sr), writes : The houses 
are simple, made of earth and covered with straw/’* He says ; 

Patanawis a very long and jTcat tow n/^ And Tavernier says : 

Tlie houses arc no fairer than in the greatest pari of the other 
cities of India, being covered with bamboos or straw/^'^ ® 

There is a reference to Mendroo [? iMahendru] Seray 
where the Patna goods were loaded on to carts for transport to 
Agra/ Doubtless they were brought up from the city so far 

* In the IJengil Allas, west of the city walls, .ire niirked Colonclgai.j, 
AIamg,aijj, and Bankipore at about t^qnal ’ntppvils and in that order; so that 
“at IcdBt a course wuhout the walles^’ is no exaggeration. Ihore is a 
m.ihalla to the west of ^hat is now kn >wn as ^uUarbagh still called Alamganj. 

* Indian Antiquary, volume 43, pages 100, 1. 

* PinJcerton*9 Travels, volume 9, page 414. 

* Ihidi page 413. 

® Tavernier, Travels, volume 1, part 2, page 63. 

* At the time of Buchanan-Hamilton^s survey, on the other hand, we ara 
told (Martin's Eastern India, vol. 1, page 35) that '‘many of the houses are built 
of brick, more however are built of mud with tiled roof i, hut very are 
thatched:* 

’ Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 110 
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by river. There is no reference to Hajipur, although in tho 
original instructions from Surat the^ factors . were to go to 
Hogrepore-patamia, or where elce the arabertees are made.^^ 
Peter Mundy has the following note on Hajipur. " Haveinge 
accomplished my business, I crossed over the river to Hagepoore^ 
Puttana . . . This place is verye auntient, and ‘ in former 

tymes much resorted unto as chiefe place in iheis parts, all the 
traflique now reduced to Puttana which hath bene built and 
inhabited but of late. Att the westerne side close by the towne, 
issues out a great river into the Ganges, called Gunducke. 
Unto this place (as fair as I could hecre) never yet arrived any 
English, although about yeres since there were att Puttana 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Parker, now both dead, whoe came to see 
the state of this countrie, and to settle some trade heere, but in 
shorfce tyme after they rcturued back againe to A ^ 

There is a curious refereiue in a letter of Parker's, dated 
the middle of October, to the rainy season w^hich in that year 
(1021) appears to have been particularly severe and prolonged. 
He writes : Partly by reason of the longe winter (which yett 
is not ended) and the foulnesse of the wayes, 1 have not yett 
found oppertunity to send away the goods from hence."* This 
use of the word winter " to describe foul (as apart from cold) 
weather may be paralleled in Fitch’s Foyaffe, where he says : 

The winter begiiineth hero [Golconda] about the last of May’'; 
and afterwards ofBurhanpur: In their winter which is in 

June, July and August, there is no passing in the streets but 
with horses; the waters are so high."* 

In his first letter Hughes reports that there are some 
Portingalls at presant in towne, and more are latlye gon for 
theire partes in Bcngala ; into whose traffiqe I have made 
enquirye, and gather that theye usialye bringe vendable here all 
sortes of spices and silke stufes of Chyua, tyne, and some jewelleres 

' Travels ofFeter Mund^, volume 2, pages 136-6. 

* Indian Anfiqmrj^, volume 43, page UO. 

» Pinkerton's Travels, vo'ume 9, pa,r«* 409-10. 
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wai?e ; m We wkerof theye tran6iK>r^ coum ottrpeifi of 
|)Oote [Jaunpnr]^ ambertjes^ oassaoB [kh&ssa^ or fine mtistin] and 
oome He says furfclier of them in his report to the 

CJompany : '^ The Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade 
here in Puttana, cominge np with theire friggits f roip the bottom 
of Bengalla, where theye have two porttes ; th'one called GoUye 
{Hugli]*, and the other Pieppnlye [Piplf], and therin are 
licenced by this kinge to inhabit. Gollye is theire cheefest 
porte, where theye are in greate multitudes, and have yearlye 
shippinge both from Mallacka and Cochine . • . This cittye 

etands upon the river Ganges, whose swifte currant transportes 
theire friggitts with such dexteritye that in five or six days theye 
msiallye go hence to theire portes, but in repairinge up agayne 
spend thrice the tyme.^*^® 

In reporting to the Company (Nov. 80th, 1620) on his first 
season's work Hughes writes : The two mayne pfopes which 
must uphould this a factory is Amberty Callicoes and rawe silke, 
neither wherof are to be provided in anye qumtityes without a 
continuall residence, for that theye requier great tyme, carre, and 
dilligence,th'onein the procuringe them whitted, andth'other in 
it's wyndinge of",^ Besides these two classes of goods he made 
some trial purchases of saAdn (fine sheeting) and hatnmdm 
(towelling) brought from the lower partes of Bengalla in 
smalle parcells by Puttanes [Pathtos]";* quilts wrought with 
yellowe silke from Satgaon (near Hugli) ; alacha (silk cloth) 
from Baikanthpur, of which he says : they are made five course 
hence, infinite quantityes, and are generallye bought up by the 
Mogolles for Persia "j’' also tusser stufes of Bengalla, of halfe 

^ Indian Antiquary ^ Tolome 43^ page 71. 

*Cp. Fitch in 1586 (Pinkerton’s T^an^U^ Tol. 9, page 414). 
thence I retnrned to Hageli, which is the place where the Portogals keep in the 
country of Bcngala.’’ 

• Indian Antiquary, volume 43» page $$s 

^ Ibid, page 83. 

^Ibid, page 70. 

• Ibid, page 71. 

* Indian Andiqmry, volume 43, 71. 
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sUbe/ haUe cotton."* tn i^fard to the laBt>nAined Sir Blehiad 
Temple remarks that if miy of these ever reached Ei^land} 
which is doabtfnl, they were the first tatar goods ev«x imported, 
and anticipated by about fiO^ears the trade initiated by ■Streyn- 
sham Master. Hughes^ he adds^ can claim to have been the first 
to introduce the word tussore into the English langu^pe.* 
Hughes also advised big investments in sundry wares for the 
Persian market to be procured from Malda^ Bihar, Benares, «and 
other places. Of saltpetre, which afterwards became the staple 
of the Patna f^tory, there is no mention. Mundy speaks of 
indico, gumlacke, saltpeter, made hereabouts, although not 
very good, gumlack excepted in another place he says : “ wee 
can have it much better, and better cheape elswhere."* 
Hughes bought a certain amount of lac ; also of lignum aloes. 

Patna was looked upon as a market for investment rather than 
sale. The factors only received one consignment of any import- 
ance (from Agra), almost the whole of which they state ** wee 
have sould into the Nabob's Circare".® The goods included 
broadcloth, kerseys, hides, swords, and small wares ; and those 
sold to the Nawab fetched Bs. 2,400. There was also some 
quicksilver, which sold at 4| rupees per seer. This commodity 
formed the bulk of what Mundy brought with him ; but he was 
not able to dispose of it at so favourable a rate, having finally to 
accept SJ rupees per seer for the whole. In reply to enquiries 
from Surat, Parker reported a big demand for coral beads, which 
are, he says, “ very well requested for transporte into Bengala, 
and great quantityes thereof will yearly vend, to say for 50 or 

i Indian Antiquary, volame 48, page 73. 

■ Travel! of Teter Mundy, yolume S, page 373. I fear, hoSrerer, there !i no 
warrant for either statement. In a letter from Surat to the Agra taotory, dated 
Augnit 9tb and 10th, 1619 (Foeter, page 112) mention ia made of "a kind of 
Bengala staff of silke or grasae called tessar and in a letter of the lame date te 
Bnrhanpnr the Surat factors enquire for “ teMara. " of which Kieholal BsnghMI 
took home some on hit own account. (2 Sid.) 

* Ibid, page 166. 

* Ibid, page 161. 

* Indian Antiquary, volume 48, page 79. 
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60,000 For amber beads, another commodity for which 

a market was sought, Parker reported a limited demand. 

The ^Hwo mayne propes/^ however, which in Hugheses 
words, ‘^must uphould this a factory were amberty calicoes 
and raw silk, into the conditions for the supply of which he 
made full and painstaking enquiries. His keen, business-like 
determination to learn and master every detail stands out in 
strong contrast to Mundy^s half-hearted and perfunctory efforts 
under the same circumstances. For the calicoes Mundy relied 
on second-hand information, which he thought discouraging ; 
and raw silk he dismissed as among those commodities which 
wee can have much better, and better cheape elswhere.^*^* 

The pente [penth] or fayer fof the amberty calicoes was 
Lakhawar, a towne 14 course from this place*’ The cloth 
was brought in by the weavers from the neighbouring villages ; 
*gid the supply was reported to be as great as 1,000 pieces daily. ^ 
Hughes notified Surat that an annual provision of 20,000 pieces 
was possible,® representing an investment of Rs. 50,000 
and orders were actually given for this cjuantity . 'Inhere 

were difficulties, however. The clotli was delivered from the 
looms unbleached ; and bleaching and starching occupied three 
months.® ^Moreover, to rcath Surat via Agra in time for the 
homeward sailings, the goods had to be sent off from Patna as 
soon as ever the roads became passable after the rains. This 
meant that it was necessary to put llie business in hand as early 
in the year as possible ; it was clearly necessary also to make 

^ Indian Antiquary j volume 43, page lUG. 

* Travels of Teier Mundy, volume 2, page 151. 

® India^i Antiquary, volume 43, page 70. Lakhawar is a village lying about 
9 miles south-east from Jehauabad. There is nothing left to-day to show that it 
was once an important cotton maJiufacturing centre. The population (which 
includes a few weavers of Motia cloth) is not much more than half what it was 
even in Buchanan-llainilbou’s day. Until as recently as 25 years ago, however, 
there is said to have been extensive cultivation of cotton, which was a very paying 
crop. It was abandoned eventually for opium. I am indebted for these facts 
to Mr. Rowland Chandra, latoly S ubdivisional Officer of Jahanabad. 

* Ihid, page 74. 

* Ihid, page 80. 

* Ihid, page 74. 

’ Ihid, page 107. 

* Ibid, page 70. 
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advances to the weavers. Shortly after his arrival Parker wa« 
sent to Lakhawar, where he invested about 1,000 raps* 
amongst the weavers in white clothe/^ ^ With regard to his 
first yearns {investments Hughes reports as folipws (November 
1 1th, 18 20) : Here in Puttana where buyinge them at the best 
hand, to saye from the weavers which bringe them readye whited 
to towne in small parcells, I could not with all my endeavors 
atayne to above a thousand peeces, wherfore was foursed for the 
present to make up our Investments of that Commoditye partlye 
bought in Lackboure and partlye from other marchants who 
bought them there rawe and whited them themselves, which 
Course tyme would not perrnitt us to take, comming hether soe 
late in the yeare, and wee perceaved for what the weavers 
bringe readye to towne is onlye to serve the Bazare/^* The next 
year, as will be explained more fully later, the factors were much 
embarrassed by shortness of funds ; and Hughes, writing from 
Lakhawar in August, reports them as haveinge with noe little 
labour and toyle at present attayned to the provizion of 9500 
pccs^^ ; of which upwards of two-thirds was bought at Rs. 2 
a piece or under, as it came unbleached from the loom, and the 
remainder, whicli was finer and broader, at prices ranging up to 
Rs. 6.^ This was only half the amount aimed at; and it was 
a disappointment to Hughes that he was not able to manage at 
least 15,000 pieces.^ 

Mundy, who sent two messengers to Lakhawar to make 
eiKiuirics soon after his arrival in Patna, was informed by the 
leading broker in the trade that (on due notice being given, and 
allowing a month for bleaching) 2 or 3,000 mpees a month 
might be invested. This gives a total for the year of 
Rs. 30,000, as compared with Hugheses original estimate of 
Rs. 50,000 and his actual investment of half that. But Mundy 
adds: ^^Ambartees, or white cloth, which is that wee most 
require from this place, is now dearer then accustomed, by reason 

^ Indian Antiquary, volumo 43, page 76; see also page 73. 

> Ihid, page 79. 

® Ibid, page 106. 

* page 104. 



Ooreraouf is makeinge ptoxrisicm for the kings innlifAli sod 
that most of the wearers are imployed in nmksinge fins 
lytmen/'^ 

With regard to silk^ the factors started with high hotiSS that 
for various 'reasons were hardly fulfilled. In his first letter, 
written ten days after his arrival in Patna, Hughes reports that 
he is promised delivery from the winders of 10 to 16 tnaunds 
per month. Doubtles^^, he adds, a greater quantitye therof 
maye bee procured, but then wee must venture out some monye 
before hande, which I resolve upon, findinge sufitient seouritye 
for performance ; and hempon have advised them at Agra to 
desist farther in its investment there^ which per computation is 
at least 35 per cent, derer then here it maye bee bought.^'* 
Hughes quickly found, however, that the local dealers were not 
to be depended on either for due performance of their contracts 
or for winding the silk in the way required by the Company ; and 
in his next letter, about a month later, he announces that the 
Cheapest and surest dealinge is to buye the serbundye [cocoon] 
and wynde it of my selfe and theron have resolved, havinge 
bought about 6 mds. more. And at present have thirty men at 
worke theron, purposinge to increase them to a hundred, and if 
you aprove therof and the price (which is i cheaper then in 
Agra) I may have two or three hundred silkwinderes to worke in 
the house all the yeare.^^® In his letter to Agra of September 
Srd he states : I have encreased my Cor Conna [bar khana] to 
almost a hundred workmen, but here will stop untill I here 
further from Surrat.^^* His proposals seem to have met with 

^ Travels of Peter Mund^, volume 2, page 161. In an aoooant of commo« 
dities proonrable at Patna (1661) itii stated tbat at Benares, 12 oonrse from 
Pattana [Bihar is evidently meant; Hughes mentions the 'oaymeoonyes' of 
Bihar] and Lachore, 16, theres white cloth Stfc for Persia to be had called. 
Umbertees and Oamoomp, from 1) to 8 rupees per piece iu which commodities are 
invested by Armenian and Mogull merchants at least 10,00,000 tups per an^. 
Transported by land to Surat, ahd ibehod by shipping to Perils/* {Wllto, 
Sarl^ Annali, volume 1, page 879). 

• Indian Antiquary^ volume 48, page 71. 

^ Ihidt pege 74. 

^ lUdf page 76* 
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8ii]^rt m Agm ; in qpite of which, however, we find hiixi/ 
writing to Snzat in November : I cannot prescribe or advirsa 
of a better conrse to attayne quantit je therof at cheape rates then 
for our selves to buye the silke raws, as it comes in serbandy 
from Bengalla^ and wynde it of here in Puttanna into the oondir 
tion the Companye ayme at • . . of which sortes fittings 

England I can acirfcayne you the provision of 80 mds. .per 
mountb, which as yet is the most I dare afirm to, and that will 
reqniera goodsome of monye to keepe us Continually in Imploy- 
ment, and if but 300 maunds per Anno at 4 rupes the seare 
of 331 pice weight will reqnier at Leaste 50,000 rups. for its 
performance/^ ^ Surat, acting on this advice, placed an order 
for 100 maunds for the ensuing year;* but the provision 
actually made did not exceed 25 maunds.^ By the time of 
his next letter to Surat, dated January 3 1st, Hughes had evidently 
formed considerable misgivings both as to the skill of his 
winders and as to the advantage in price compared with Agra 
and Lahore, He writes ; The unacustomed wyndinge 
it of into BO manye sortes in this place is a sufitient reason 
why not so well performed as in Agra and Lahore . . . 

And if what alredye provided shall induce you to animate us 
futturlye for anye large provisiones therin, our selves know not 
how to prescribe a better course for its procuringe in quantitye 
at esier rates then formerly advized you, unlese you would send 
into Bengalla, a hundred and fortye course from this place, to the 
cittye of Mucksoudabad [i.e., Murshidabad] where it is made, 
which would bee worth bothe labor and charge, for wee are 
asured that there it maye be provided in infinite quantityes at 
least twenty per cent cheaper then in anye other place of Indt% 
and of the choysest stufe, wounde of into what condition yen 
shall requier it as it comes from the worme ; where are also 
innumerable of silkwynderes, experte workmen, and labor cheaper 
by a third then elee where/^* A month later a farther untow»d 

^ Ibid, page 81, 

* Ibid, page 107. 

* Ibid, page 108. 

« Indian Anti^uarjf, toIubu 48, page 98, 
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event occurred. The price of the cocoon fell by 26 to 80 per 
cent., this of course seriously depreciating the value of the silk 
already wound. In April Hughes informs Agra that he has 
ventured 500 rup. to Mucksoudabaude for samples of silke of the 
fortes wee provide, rather for experience of that place then the 
neoesitye thereof, beinge encouradged therunto by good liklye- 
hood of principall commoditye and at much easier rates then 
theise partes afordes. The voyadge is but two monthes 
which when expired and rctume made wee will advize you more 
of the event 

Altogether three consignments of goods were despatched to 
Surat vis. Agra. The first, despatched on October 4th, 1620, 
in 26 bales, loaded on 4 carts, consisted of 1975 peeces Amber- 
tyes, 60 pcs. sahannes and hammomes, 12 Courge of Tussres, 22 
quilts of Sutgonge, 16 Courge 14 pcs. Bicuntpoore Layches [al- 
acha], 27 Oi seres Bengali silke, COO rupes in Malda wares for 
Persia, besides diverse other goods for samples . . . the totall 
wherof Amounts to 7500 rups^\ ® The factors sent along 
with the goods a cupell of pratliiig birds called mynnas * 
as a present for the home authorities. The whole of this eon** 
signment was robed and spoyled by the Dec.in''8 Arinye^*'® 
on its way from Agra to Surat. The second (an interim) con- 
signment was despatched on May 19th, of the following year, 
loaded on two carts ; it consisted of what goods wee had then 
readye, which were 13 bales silke and 4 balles Callicoes ® 
The third and final consignment consisted of 9500 pieces of 
amberty calicoes, 12 score pieces oi mhan or fine sheeting, 400 
rupees^ worth of lignum aloes, 50 mds. of gum lac (200 mds. 
were ordered), a little silk, besides many samples, representing 
an investment of some 30,000 rupees in all. These goods 
arrived in Agra, in the charge of Parker, on November 14th, 

* Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 102. 

• Ihid, page 77. 

♦ Ihid, page 78. Cp. Travels of Teter Mundy, volume % page 120 ; ** They 
Carrie from him to the kinge Borne 10 or 12 moynac, a bird of Bengala, whieh 
learneth to speake very plaiue 

Ihid, page 107. 

^ Ihid, page 104, 
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In a letter to the Company of November 7th, 1621, the fao-' 
tors at Surat write : Your prohibition of Bengalla silhe we 
have made knowne , as also of your desires of noe more then 
three or four thousand peeces amberta cloath yearely. Whereby 
wee have also dissolved the factorie of Puttana, and will wnte to 
Mesulipatan that they proceed no further iu providinge Bengala^ 
silke, although wee finde their prices to agree with your desires 
In the resolutim of the home authorities here referred to we 
have clearly the ulterior cause of the decision to close down the 
factory at Patna. The preference shown at this time for Persian 
silk is seen in what Pelsart, the Dutch factor at Agra, says in his 
"Tres Humble Remonstrance 1627 (Thevenot Belationi^') : 

The En^ilish formerly had a factory In Pettena ; but six or 
seven years ago they abandoned the trade, partly because of lack 
of funds to continue it, partly also because of getting Persian 
silks more cheaply The lack of funds of which Pelsart 
speaks certainly interfered greatly with the success of the ven- 
ture during the year in which the factory was dissolved. Writing 
to Surat on January 31st the factors complain that wee have bine 
longe in expectation of suplye from Agra, which is not yet come, 
the defaulte wherof hath lost us four mounthes tyme wherin 
much good mought have bine done in this place ^ And in 
reporting to the Company on their yearns work in August they 
write : The late arryvall of the last yeares fleet, with dyvers 

other hindrances and Impediments in Suratt, occasoned us un- 
expectedly to remayne here untill March last before they had 
meanes to remitt us monyes as pretended ... In fine of March 
we received from Agra our first supplye in bills of exchange for 
6000 raps, and since at severall times sondry other supplyes, in 
all bills for 32,000 rups., and therewith the transcript of a list 
from Suratt, which enordered the provizion of 100 mds. 
Bengala silk and 20,000 pees. Amberty Callicoes of Lackhoare, 
with further promise of meanes for itts accomplisbinge. Butt it" 
seemes them selves beeinge streightned at Suratt, they could 


^ Foster, lEnglish Fact orie*, page 327 
* Indian Antiquary ^ volume 43, page 97. 
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not safiply tui w detetiBTiiedj aortffeotvlal <noe «BiK&iNdi f«r 
WKnttiberaof''. * 

The Olden doeuig the feotoiy reached Hughes on Jvne let > 
and the same letter oontained news of the death of Fettiidaoe^ 
the ohief at Agra^ and instrooted Haghes to leare immediately to 
take his place. Parker's prolonged illness made it impossiblef 
however, for Hughes to leave until the end of the nine.* 

Before the Bkotors had actually left Patna fresh oiden were 
received frtmi Surat, recalling Hughes and leaving Parker in 
charge nntil the arrival of John Young. But they were not 
carried out. Parker writes to Surat on September 17th : '' We 
apprehend your order for the future furnisheinge of this place 
with fEwstors, and my stay here.nntill Mr. Youngs arryvall to> 
discharge me, which before Mr. Hughes his goeinge was consid** 
dered of, and should have bin observed if had come sooner, butt 
having cleered all our busines, the Carts hyred, haveing no»' 
rest in Cash, nor any imploymcnt to occasion my stay, thought 
better to hazard your sensure in derrogatinge from your order 
then to putt the Company to the charge of (as we conoeave) my 
needlesse stay. 

The change of governor may possibly have had something 
to do with the decision to leave Patna ; for so much depended 
in those early days on the favour of those in authority. Muk« 
arrab Khan was recalled early in 1621 ; and there is a note 
of anxiety in Hughes's letter to Agra of April 11th. " Sultan 
Parvez is shortlye expected here, and if you intende a setled 
imployment, it would not bee enoonvenient that you sent us some- 
things wherwith wee might ma ke causmana [khas nama] with 
him, and (if so stored) somet hinge for saile, it would bee a 
furtherance to the rest of our busines to make frends wherof, since 

' India* Antiqnarj), volams 43, page 107. 

* Kven before the death of FattipUoe (who had been granted leave to letnrn 
to England) it bad been iwolved at a eonenltation held in Bnrat on Ifaroh let 
** that the Fattana facterie shalbe diaelved after thia ymn nntill the Compaap 
aendanffioieBt faotorato eapply fibat and other oeoatioat", Bngheea&d Farkav 
bring traaafeired to Agra. (Foster, page S84). 

* Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page U>B. 






Ifudkrob Ccmen depoartoi^^ w «» ftltc^her deitiiiiite. Oil 
Jum 2nd he writes : The Princes [Prince Perwiif} wAt^M 

here with so greate a retienewe hath made^ this place to narow# 
for his entertajnmenti which hathe caused the remorio^# 
diyerse^ as well merchants as otberes^ from theire ahoades^ 
whose houses hee hath libeialye bestowed on his serrants ; 
amongst which conppclment wee are displaced^ and have bine 
theise ten dayes wandringe to coyer ourselyes and goods^ thoughe 
but with grase^ to debar the heate and raynes^ now in exoesse ; and 
which hayinge now attayned thronghe the helpe of Mr. Monye 
[by payinge a high price] wee endevor agayne the plasinge our 
silkwynders ... so you cannot but conceave the necesitye of 
frends^ and us desitute wberwitball to make tbem*^'^.* And again 
on August 7tb I have not yett provyded the gum-lacke, nor elce 
for musters, the merchants, brokers, shopkeepers ettc., of the citty 
beeinge all in trouble for mony which the Prince requyers them to 
furnish him with ; Soe that none dares be seene to sell a pyce 
worth of goods^^ ® Peter Mundy^s experience in this respect was 
still worse ; and on leaving he writes : We forsooke our bowse 
in Puttana as willinglie as men forsake an infectious place by 
reason of the tiranny of the Governour, Abdulla Ckaun^^.^ 

But it cannot be doubted that one grave objection to the con- 
tinuance of a factory at Patna was the cost (not to speak of the 
danger) of transport. Mundy is emphatic on this point. The 
transports of goods from hence, he writes, is extraordinary 
farr, clears and daungerous ; but upon my advice there may come 
shippinge from Masulapatam to any porte hereabout ; and soe the 
goods might bee sent downe the river Ganges to the sea^\^ 
Hughes at first quotes 1-} and rupees per md. as the freight 
by bullock cart doing the journey in S5 to 40 days ; and in m 
letter to Surat of November Htb he repeats s The transporte of 
our goods from hence to Agra at rups. per maand is no 

X Indian Antiquary, Tolome 43, page 

* Ibid, page 104. 

* Ibid, page 106. 

* Tratelt cfPii$r Jlssd/, Yoloms %, page 168. 

* Ibid, page 151. 
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dearer then usialye all men paye for thcire goods wWcli goeth 
in Carravan and are 40 dayes on the waye.**** For their first 
consignment the Patna factors actually paid two rupees 
per maund stipulating that the journey should be completed in 
30 days ; otherwise not more than mpees were to he paid. 
For their second consignment in May, 1621, they paid If rupees 
per maund. For their final consignment they experienced 
great difficulty in getting carts at all, owing partly to the un- 
usually heavy and prolonged rains (which no doubt interfered 
with the inward traffic), partly to the removal of Prince Parwiz 
just at that time. They paid 2^ rupees per"‘maund. In addition 
to the freight they had to iirovidc a small guuid ; 10 men were 
80 employed on the first occasion, 6 on the second, and J 0 on the 
third, at wages of 4^ rupees per head. Finally, there were cus- 
tom charges to be met on the road, in reference to which Parker 
writes as follows on September 7th : Though the way betweene 
this and Agra is noft very daingerous for robbers, yett nott free 
of taxes as you may perceave by the transporte of our last goods 
from hence, which cost 11 rup. per carte, and since other mer- 
chants have paid 200 [sic ? 20j rup. per carte, soe that it is" nott 
unrequizite that some Englishman accompany the goods, by 
whose presence the greatest parte or all may peradventure be 

saved, which I shall endeavour. ^ 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the letter-book of the 
English factors presents as a whole a faithful and wonderfully 
vivid picture of the tasks set before the early pioneers of Eng- 
lish trade in India, and of the way in which these wore tackled by 
a man of the keen business instincts and moral grit of Robert 
Hughes. It reveals Patna as the chefest raarte towne of all 
Bengala, the seat of a very extensive cotton manufacture and 
an important entrepot for Bengal silk 30 1 to 40 lyears before the 
English made it the headquarters of their saltpetre trade. 

1 Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 82. 

* Hid, page 109. 



V.— THe Pirs $ or, Tho BCnhaminadail 
Saints of Bihar. 

Bjr ShiuiUMilHiUuna Nawab SaJarld Imdad Imam. 

.MA.KHI>tT«-UL>MULE. 

The Muhammadan sainte in Bih&r ate nnmeionB, but the 
most notable among them are Fir Jagjot of Jethauli, M.VMtmi. 
Yahja of Maner> Shah Sharf-nd-din Ahmad of Bihfir, Saiyid 
Ahmad Chirmposh of Amber, Bibi Kamalo of EAko, Saijid 
Ahmad of Nadra, Saijid Jannati of Hilsa, Fir Banuuya of 
Patna, Shah Aizani of Dargah, Makhdnm Shaikh of Shaikh, 
pnra and Makhdnm Manjhan of Mira Bigha.* 

Excepting Shah Sharf-nd-.din Ahmad of Bih&r, I haye not 
been able up to this time to collect much authentic accounts 
about the above-noted Pirs. Accordingly I beg to present at 
first to the public a short life of that great saint bearing the 
lofty title of the Makhdnm-ul-Mulk which means " The Ijoid 
of the Country.'' 

Makhduh-tjl-Mulk. 

This great saint, whose name was Ahmad, was bom in the 
Hijri year 662 at Maner, the heredita. 
jy of £|^t;]jo]. Makhdnm Shaikh 
Tahya, himself a saint of marked renown. At the time of his 
birth Emperor Nasimddin Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Altamash, held the imperial sceptre of India while W.lritT. Ban* 
mullah was the contemporary Arabian Caliph at '[jjo 

present Hijri year being 1334, a period of 772 Inn.,- years has 
passed away since the birth of the above-named min* He has 
been long dead, yet Makbdum-ul-Mulk's fame is still alive, and 
it win continue to be so long as the votaries of 
jn Bih&r. His fame is not confined to the Province of Bihsr ^ 

* Tin numa us in or skrat the Bahia DMaish 
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has penetrated the remotest comers of India 'whexe [there axe 
Muhammadans among the population. His place of birth is 
Manor, a very old village near the mouth of the river Sone, the 
well-known tributary of the mighty Ganges. His sacred re* 
mains lie buried outside the town of Bihftr. 

Makhdum-ul-Mulk was a Shaikh from his father^s side, 
Aaoestry. father tracing his genealogy to 

Abdul Matallib, grandfather of the 
Prophet Muhammad. This goes to show that the great saint 
was a Shaikh of very high origin. But his mother, Bibi Bazia, 
was a true Saiyidani, which means a lady lineally descended from 
the Arabian Prophetn 

The first of Makhdum-ul-Mulk^s ancestors to come to India 
from Jerusalem was Taj Faqih, a Muhammadan theologian of 
great repute who settled down at Manor. His religious teaching 
attracted large numbers of Muslim devotionalists from all 
parts of India. Manor in his time became a great seat of learn- 
ing and sanctity# What led that holy man to migrate from his 
native countiy has hitherto remained unknown. It is a mistake 
to believe that Taj Faqih conquered Maner. He was a scholar^ 
and no soldier. Long before his arrival at Maner the country 
had been overrun by Saiyid Husain Khing Sawar, the younger 
brother of the renowned Saiyid Husain Khing Sawar, who is 
buried at Taragarh, a hill fortress in the neighbourhood of the 
sacred town of Ajmer. 

Makhdum-ul-Mulk^s father, Makhdum Shaikh Yahya of 
Maner, was a holy man of very superior attainments. On the 
strength of his vast theological learning and acknowledged sane- 
tity, he obtained the hand of one of the daughters of Pir Jag-jot 
(a Hindi title meaning ''the Light of the World who besides 
being a saint of great renown, was also a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet. By that august lady, whose name was Bazia as has 
already been mentioned, Makhdum Shaikh Yahya had four saintly 
sons, Makhdum-ul-Mulk being the third among them. 

It stands recorded that the future great saint of BihSr 
received a rudimentary education at Maner 
Eduoatioii. immediate supervision of his 
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distingxdsl&ed fatlier Makhdum Shaikh Yahjra. But subttfH 
quently through sheer good luck, he got an admirable chauoe 
of completing his education by repairing to Sonargaon in the 
company of Shaikh Sharf-ud-din Abu Tamama, a^very eininent 
scholar and educationist of his age. On political grounds that 
great man of learning was ordered by the then emperor to quit 
Delhi and go to Bengal. While on his way to his destination 
he made a rather long stay at Maner, where he was most 
hospitably received by Makhdum Shaikh Tahya. It was during 
his sojourn in the above-named town that the future Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk came under his good influence and decided to follow 
him in his exile. Shaikh Sharf-ud-din on leaving Manor pro- 
ceeded to Sonargaon, which he made his home. His pupil, who 
was destined to be the great Makhdum-ul-Mulk, diligently 
applied himself io the study of the Arabian sciences, and in due 
course of time completed his higher education. He appears to 
have passed no less than twelve years of his life at Sonargaon. 

It was during his stay there that he married the daughter 
of his master, the above-named Shaikh 
^.^iagaand Eetum to Sharf-ud-din Abu Tamama. From this 

' marriage he had three children^ of whom 

only one son, named Zaki-ud-din, was destined to lire. On 
becoming aware that his father Makhdum Shaikh Yahya has 
alrealy died, Makhdum-ul-Mulk at ouoe started for Manor, 
taking his only son Shaikhzada Zaki-ud-din with him , (By 
this time he had lost his wife as well. He never married 
again.) Peeling anxious to visit his mother he asked the per- 
mission of his illustrious father-in-law to go back to the land 
of his deceased parent. The prayer being granted he lioT tmod 
to Manor, where he presented himself and his little son to his 
worshipfnl mother. He pssed some months in her company, 
and then asked her permission to go about in search of a 
deserving Pir, or spiritual guide. 

On obtaining the required permission he loft his son ZaM-nd- 
din at Manor as a source of consolataon 
" Bv'at.’’ to his mother, and proceeded to Ddhi 

where he presented himndf heftne ibe 
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£ar-£Bin6dJ spiritual leader His Holiness Nizam-ud-din Auliya. 
But that greatiman of mystic piety and learning did not see his 
way to accept the Bay ’at or spiritual allegiance of Ahmad^ 
the future great saint of Bihar. In great disappointment that 
earnest seeker of truth and guidance left Delhi and proceeded to 
Fanipat to visit the great saint of that city, Shah Sharf-ud-din. 
This pilgrimage gave no more satisfaction to the truth-seeking 
visitor, and he did not know what to do next. While labouring 
under great depression of mind, he was persuaded by his eldest 
brother Jalal-ud-din to return to Delhi and place himself under 
the spiritual guide of N ajib-ud-din Firdausi, a Pir of no ordi- 
nary will-power and piety. The , last-named saint accepted the 
** Bay'at of his ardent visitor by making him a Murid of 
his Fiardausi order. The words Bay^atl^^ and Murid mean 
spiritual allegiance and spiritual follower/^ respectively. 

After entering the said order, Makhdum-ul-Mulk left Delhi 
for his own country. Ho was full of 
Devotional career, Theosophical enthusiasm and (‘very 
moment his love for God was on ilie in- 
crease, By the time he reached the wooded country in the 
vicinity of Bih^ in the Shahabad District he had lost all control 
of himself. Suddenly he left the company of his brother 
Jalal-ud-din and disappeared in the neighbouring wilderness. 
Nobody knew where he had gone to. It is recorded that he 
lived for twelve years in the Bihia jungle enjoying beatific 
visions. After the expiration of that period he moved on to 
the Rajgir hills and wandered about in other wild localities as 
well. Many stories are told about his wanderings and life. To all 
certainty they do not go to show that he had the common Hot of 
mankind. When his wandering days C 9 .me to a close he settled 
down in the town of Bihar ; still he would often go away to the 
Rajgir hills and other lonely places for the purposes of devotion. 
After settling down at Bihar he is said to have lived there 
no less than sixty-one years. During 
portion of a very unusually 
longlife (of about one hundred and 
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twentj-oae) he was daily lectnring on the Arabian sciences of 
his age and imparting a variety of knowledge to all who came 
to him to receive his instmctions. No doubt he was a man of 
great learning, and his thirst for knowledge was insatiable. But 
tasawwat, or Theosophy, was the chief object of his study and 
practice. The fame of his theosophical and theological teaching 
had travelled io the most distant parts of the then Muhammadan 
world and he was rightly looked upon as a chosen servant of 
the Lord. 

His great learning, his exemplary piety, his high morals, his 
inimitable self-denial and his marked aversion to wordly great- 
ness did not fail to attract truth-seekers from the remotest 
Muhammadan lands. He is known to have had a large rnimbay 
of disciples and adherents, among whom Chulahi and lyranlftTia 
Muzaflar Balkhi are still remembered with profound respect 
and esteem. 

Several years after Makhdum-ul-Mulk^s making Biba> his 

Th. Imperial Coart the Saint. Pe^^a^ent home, Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah Tughlak ascended the 
throne of Delhi in 725 Hijri. That monarch, who was a great 
admirer of learning and piety, issued a ‘"firman " in the name 
of the local Governor, by which he conferred the Pargana of 
Rajgir on the great saint as his permanent jagir. A kbnnk^iii 
or monastery, was also built for him under the royal order. The 
truth is that Makhdum-ul-Mulk required no material ftapia fnnpo 
of any kind, but he did not like to ofEend his earthly sovereign by 
not accepting the royal boons. Accordingly he kept the jagir 
for some time but ultimately he managed to have the ^t 
withdrawn. With a view to this object, he journeyed to Delhi. 
The imperial courtiers conjectured that he had come to the ro^ 
court for some mcrease in his jagir, and great was their surprise 
when in the royal presence he produced the deed and requested 
that the grant might be withdrawn. 

Be it remember^ that the great Makhdum-ul-Mulk did not 
hve in Hie materiaHstic days of the present age. In his time 

Bclf-denial was a cardinal virtue. The moiulists qf iJm p«i^ a, 
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a rule were quite free from every shade of avarice They had no 
love of gain. They knew and believed that 

" Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long/^ 

But that age of spiritualism seems to have gone, and now it 
is simply impossible for the present generation to realize that man 
can ever be happy without wealth and without leading a produc- 
tive^' life of perpetual gain. In my own wanderings I have 
come across human beings who required no house to live in, no 
clothes to warm their bodies, no pantry to keep delicacies and 
nothing in the shape of the so-called comforts of our life. Such 
men still exist, and will continue to* exist as long as man's love 
for God does not die out. 

It is an undisputed fact that Makhdum-ul-Mulk was one of 
the greatest scholars of his age. His 
His learning. numerous epistles support this statement. 

Besides being a renowned theosophist and a spiritualist, he was 
a great metaphysician also. A pamphlet of his that treats of 
ontology amply proves that he was quite conversant with 
the Peripatetic Philosophy oE the great Aristtle. In his 
religious views he was entirely free from the heretical tenden- 
cies of such philosophers as Averroes or Avicenna. He lived 
and died a, full believer in Islam, holding the very refined views 
about divinity inculcated by that great monotheistic religion. 
He breathed his last in the Hijri year 782 at the age of 121 
lunar years. 

I have referred above to the theosophy of Makhdum-ul-Mulk. 

It will not be out of place to insert here 

•! $n^m or ^ remarks on " Sufiism " which has 
Hahanuiiadan XheoBC^hy. 

been more or less the groundwork of the 
religions of all the Muhammadan saintS; who^ like the Makh- 
dhom-ul-Mulk, have invariably belonged to the Sunni sect. Be 
it noted that the Shias simply follow the Imams of the house 
of Muhammad^ and consequently stand aloof from Sufiism 
as a matter of course. They consider the teachings of 
ihw Imams to be qmte sufficient for their guidance, and lodi 
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bistoiy of Snfiism is that it was founded bj a womait Aami^ 
Eabi’a who>liTed in the first century of the Hijra. Her dodaj&o 
was that God must be loved above all things becaute He alone is 
worthy of love, and that everything here below mnc^ be 8aeii» 
fioed ,in the hope of one day attainiug union with God. This 
doctrine is not incompatible with that of the Shia school. But 
subsequently '' Sufiism ” degenerated (I am using this term from 
the point of view of Muhammadan theology ) into Pantheism 
ftTiil became a doctrine antagonistic not only to the teach* 
ings of the Imams of the house of the Prophet but also tO' 
those of the leaders of the Sunni sect. It obviously assumed 
the character of Spinoza^s Pantheism. 

After Babi'a there flourished a certain Abu Saiyid bin Abnl 
Khair, who went a step further and taught his disciples to 
the world and embrace a monastic life. The renun- 
ciation was strongly recommended in order to enable them to 
devote themselves exclusively to meditation and contemplation. 
The followers of Abu Said wore woollen garments, and as the equi- 
valent of wool in Arabic is Suf, they received the name of Sufis 
or the wearers of the woollen garments. 

Up to the time of Abu Saiyid the doctrine of the Sufis was 
not inconsistent with the teachings of Islam, nor did it differ 
much from the Neoplatonic ideas in respect of the union of the 
human mind with the universal mind of God. But subsequently 
as stated above, Sufiism departed from its original purpose, and 
was gradually led towards Pantheism by argumentators who 
commenced to discuss freely the question of the Divine nature. 
Among such men in the reign of the Arabian Caliph A1 Mnq- 
tadir was a Persian Sufi named Mansur Hallaj, who taught 
publicly that every man is God, an assertion obviously antago- 
nistic to Islamic teaching. For this heresy he was put to a 
very ignominious death. Sufiism had made great progress at 
one time in Persia, but it declined afterwards. However it has 
not (^i^eaxed from that country altogether 
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distmotran, wee free from ell peirfhdrtio 
views. He always bdieved and taught 
that God was God end man was man. 


To the end of his life he never departed from the belief of 
monotheum ; he closely followed Snfiism so far as it prescribes 
that God must be loved above all things, as He alone is worthy 
of love. Takiug into consideration the purity of his soul and 
the elevation of bis character, it will not be impertinent to remark 
that like Socrates the great saint of Bihar lived and died as none 
nan live and die.'* 



VI. — Note on Prehistoric Stone Imple* 
ments found in the Singrhbhum Pistriet. 

By C. W. Anderson. 

Up to the present date there are few recorded instances of 
implements of the Stone Age being found in Singhbhum. The 
earliest was the discovery of some chert flakes and knives by 
Captain Beeching on the banks of the rWer near Chaibassa and 
Chakradharpur when on his way to quell a rising in Keonjhar 
in 1868.^ Later, Professor Valentine Ball recorded the finding 
of a few flakes and axes,^ but little or no information seems 
to have been given of the position of any of these relatiye to 
the alluvium from which they had been recovered. 

The portion of Singhbhum dealt with in the present note is 
the valley of the Sanjai and tributary streams from a point about 
two miles west of Lotapahar Station on [the Bengal-Nagpur 
Bailway, north-eastwards to Sini, a distance of about 30 miles 
as the crow flies. 

In April 1915 the attention of the present writer was attracted 
to the possibility of finding stone implements by the suggestive 
appearance of the soil on the banks of the Binjai River which 
joins the Sanjai a mile or two from Chakradharpur. The whole 
valley, at least within the limits above mentioned, is in a 
period of denudation. This is noticeable on the banks of tke 
many streams which come down from the surrounding hills. 
With each wet monsoon more and more soil is washed down 
towards the rivers, leaving isolated plateaux or table^lands w|ith 
more or less precipitous sides separated by rain gullies. These 
plateaux present an extraordinary appearance, and those con- 
nected with the main river sometimes extend half a mile from 

1 Proo. A. S. B., 1868, page 177,1870, p. 268. 

* V. Ball t Proc. A. ^8. B., pagea 118-180, Jnagle liifa ia liidi% 1880 
478-5, App. B, 
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its bsab. If will be seen tbftfc tbe conditions are eiireineljr 
faTOmable for tbe oolleotion of tbe relics of another age without 
the trouble of much excavation. 

The surface of the valley is undulating and generally slopes 
downwai'ds towards the Sanjai river before isolated plateaux are 
formed. The soil near Chakradharpur is^ however^ stable and 
the plain level at this point was compared with that of the 
largest plateaux left near the banks of the Binjai about H miles 
south-west and found to be substantially the same. As one or 
two relics were excavated from stiff and undisturbed clay at or 
near these plateaux, it is possible to fix without a doubt the 
minimum depth of soil which had accumulated since their depo- 
sition. A sketch of a typical plateau will serve to show the 
conditions. 

Typical Section near Binjai River 


Plateau Level 
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The top soil is sometimes reddish and sometimai dark 
oolooredj the latter having many of the oharactensties of the 
black cotton soil of the Central Provinces. Gneisses^ traps apd 
schists outcrop in apparent confusion. With the exception of 
the trap the surface rooks are much decomposed, and the place 
of the black and red soil is sometimes taken by white schists ot 
clays from decomposed granitic rocks. Wells sunk at Chakra* 
dharpur generally show a gravel bed of 9 feet to 10 feet thick- 
ness at depths varying from 12 feet to 23 feet from the surface, 
the overlying soil being black and the underlying strata being 
of whitish clay or schists. The top gravels, however, are not 
constant and in some places disappear altogether. At lower 
levels made visible by the Sanjai river there are other layers of 
gravel of varying thickness, and finally there is a compact layer 
10 feet thick, of large water-worn pebbles at a height of about 
10 feet above the level of the present river bed. 

The level at which the stone implements were found coin- 
cides in the main with that of the last deposit of gravel. 
They are later than the gravel, for they are not in the least 
water-worn in the ordinary sense of the word ; but, with a 
few exceptions to be noted later, they were evidently de- 
posited earlier than the 18 feet of soil which covered 
gravel. The evidence of this is absolute in the case of two 
finds near the Binjai river. The first was an animaPs jaw-bone 
and teeth which were dug out of the solid clay near the foot of 
a plateau and at a depth of 18 feet from its upper surface; 
and the second was the fragment of pick or adze illustrated as 
No. 86, which was 19 feet from the same level and about a hundred 
yards to one side. These were undoubtedly in situ. The jaw- 
bone was extremely frail but the teeth were in fair conditioi^. 
The whole fossil was sent up for identification by the autho- 
rities to the Indian Museum and pronounced by them to be part 
of a small wild horse or ass, which might be considered con- 
temporary with some stone implements sent up at the same tiny*. 
Mr. J. Coggin-Brown wrote as follows ; — Bcferring to your 
letter of 18th instant, 1 return herewith the horse droll and 
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teeth ; I have had the valuable advice of Dr. Pilgrim on it and 
have to report that it is a small horse closely related to the 
modern domesticated variety^ but yet showing certain minor 
points of difEerenccs from it. Without further study on more 
material it is impossible to definitely decide the question, but 
I may say that it appears to me to show relationship with a fossil 
horse found in the Karnaul eaves of Southern India and also with 
the wild ass. I venture the opinion that the skull may have 
belonged to a wild horse very nearly related to the modern one 
but this is only a tentative conclusion.^^ There is also no reason- 
able doubt as to the horizon of the majority of the other imple- 
ments, which were found at the same levels, either on the 
surface or half buried in the soil, the only difference being 
that very slight excavation was necessary. 

It has been said that the level of the table- lands near the 
river Sanjai is not always that of the same formations farther 
from the main river. In some cases it is about 20 feet lower, 
and in such cases the level at which the implements are found 
is correspondingly lower. Worked chert flakes have been dug 
out at the expec’ted level from a clearly marked line round the 
exposed sides of the plateaux. This line is also marked by 
a very thin deposit of gravel The conclusion arrived at is 
that the valley undulated when the flakes and celts were made in 
much the same manner as it does now, and that about, 18 feet of 
soil were subsequently deposited all ovei the valley after its 
occupation by the Stone Age men. 

The method of search adopted strongly confirms this con- 
clusion. It is only necessary to estimate with the eye an ap- 
proximate depth of 18 feet or so below the highest point of the 
surrounding plain, and follow that contour round the plateaux. 
Outside of a few feet either way, higher or lower levels have 
been found barren. The exceptions to this rule, so far as celts 
are concerned, are few but Nos. 33, 42, 44 and 51 were found at 
7 feet 6 inches from plateau level. The first three are thin celts of 
laminated slaty material which could only have been used for 
very light work* There is little sign of grinding except at the 
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cutting edge. No. 61 is a shallow bowl, dished for about diar 
meter, and made of a coarsely crystalline dark greenish stones. It 
was probably used to hold sand and water for rubbing down fhe 
cutting edges of the stones. There are also large quantities of 
broken chert at this level but more finished fl.ikes seem to be 
associated with the other implements lower down. A few chert 
tools may be found distributed amongst the others but in the 
main occur locally and in large numbers. The majority are 
a2)panently cast-offs thrown on to the si)oi 1-heap as not worth 
proceeding with, but a search generally reveals a few specimens 
which have a dolinitt^ form and were intended lor a definite use. 
Leaf-like shapes, such as Nos. 12 or 17, are jjerhaps the commonest. 
There are also juimerous small scrai)ers of the Nos. 10 and 11 
tyi)e and a fair number of knives (Nos. 11, 16, 19) and points 
or Ijorers such as 9, 13, 18. Burins or gravers like Nos. 16 and 
20 arc comparatively scarce. Retouching or secondary flaking 
docs not a.})])ea.r to have been indulged in to any great extent but 
Nos. 15, 19 and 20 are good exam ])les of this. The retouching on 
these makes a good surfa<*A* for the finger pressure and is'oquivalent 
to the knurling of modern metal tools. An additional indi- 
cation of t he use to wliit-h No. 20 was put is a slight but distinct 
adjust mtuit of the cutting edge at one end by grinding. (This 
is not visible on the drawing.) 

No. H) is also slightly retouched on both edges as a protec- 
tion against breaking while in use. 

The quality of the chert varies considerably. It is often of grey 
or brown material cutting in straight smooth line and more rarely 
ai)proximates to the true fiint with its characteristic conchoidal 
fracture (see 11). The place of the chert is sometimes taken 
by agate or chalcedony obtainable from the cavities of the 
surrounding rocks. Core No. 1 was evidently chosen for beauty 
rather than tractability, it is a many-coloured silicate so hard 
and brittle that it must have sorely taxed the skill and patience 
of the workman. It requires but little imagination to look upon 
some of these spoil heaps as the local jewellers' manufactories, 
littered as they are with pieces of variegated agate and 
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chalcedony and also fragments of the purest rock crystal ; but 
as yet no beads or other ornaments have been found. 

Figs* 21 to 24 are all fashioned of chert. Fig, 21(Z, 21, 
is a small but typical boucher or pointed oval probably used 
for boring holes in hides. Figs. 22^ 22a show opposite sides 
of an end scraper. The first side having been shaped on the 
nodule, the second has evidently been formed by a single blow 
directed as shown by the arrow mark, the bulb of percussion and 
radiating striae being plainly visible. The scraping edge is 
slightly retouched. 

Iigs, 23, 23a, b, are three views of a beaked or keeled 
scraper. This implement is f)eculiarly interesting because pre- 
cisely similar stones are characteristic of the earliest of the 
Upper Palseolithio deposits of Europe called by Professor 
Sollas* the Aurlgnaciati period ; and again something like them 
was also used by the Bushmen of South Africa. A small part of 
the original skin of the choi*t nodule has been left on the upper 
surface which has been roughly flaked to form a high keel, and 
finally the under-surface (not shown in the drawing) has been 
formed by one blow from the parent nodule in the same manner 
as the under-surface of No. 22. The scraping edge has after- 
wards been slightly re-touched. This stone has a very dense 
grey patina. 

Figs, 24, 24a, is a good example of a discoid shaped to 
make a combined scraper and smoother. 

The scraping edge is shown uppermost in the drawing. I 
have remarked on the local concentration of chert flakes. The 
concentration of the stone celts, axes, etc., is only a shade less 
remarkable and equally significant ; though the conclusion I have 
come to is not the same. The great number of shapeless and 
apparently cast-off chert flakes point to the existence of 
workshops for the sole purpose of turning them out for the use of 
the community. The larger chei’t implements, such as the 
scrapers last described, are comparatively rare. The axes, chisels, 

Ancient Hunters, ** W. J. Sollas. See Fig. 139, Nos. I and 6 and 
Fig* 23A€t 
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etc., are widely enough distributed — considering the compara- 
tively small portion of ground laid bare — to point to a prehistoric 
population at least as numerous as that now inhabiting Singh- 
bhum. At the same time some sites are very prolific of imple- 
ments and others quite barren. In at least two cases as many 
as 18 were found in a space of about 30 yards square. A quarter 
of a mile away or less three or four implements might be found, 
and BO on. 

The most favourable grounds for search are marked by a 
litter of broken stone of every description. This may seem to 
indicate the site of a workshop as in the cas'> of the cherts, bxit 
from the great variety of the tools and intermitt;ent spacing of 
the sites my impression is that they were the dwelling-places of 
a family or group of families. 

The tools vary greatly in size, workmanship, quality of 
material, and treatment. Two extremes are shown in Figs, 25 
end 26, No, 25, about lY' long, is the largest complete stone 
in the collection. It is a rough unshapely adze made of trap, 
and in section and general appearance is much the same as 
No, 36. (For section see 36c.) No, 26, on the contrary, is 
symmetrical and though of the same material has been ground 
to a fine finish. 

No* 28 is a portion of a hammer or possibly a pestle and is 
made of a translucent apple-green stone — apparently a quartzite 
—with red velnings. The neck portion is very finely ground. 

No, 29, which is 6" long, is another fairly symmetrical tool 
made of trap, very hard, but with thick patina of decomposition. 

Fig. 30 is typical of a large number of flat tools— always 
broken— which seem to have been for rough use and in the manu-* 
facture of which little time has been wasted. The end of the 
one Illustrated has been slightly smoothed, as a rule they show 
no signs of grinding. The material is trap. 

No, 31 (which seemS to be the progenitor of the present-day 
*^^cold^^ chisel ), Nos, and 35 are fine examples of skilful 
chipping. Grinding has, except for the cutting edges of the first 
twO; had little part in the finishing of them* Only the toughest 
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Bnd finest^grained trap seems to have been used for this class of 
tool. As may be seen by the end view of 324, the edge of a good 
tool was often ground and re-ground until it had lost all 
symmetry. Some times they were eventually used as hammers 
(see Fig. 27) . 

Non 34, of similar material, is quite a common implement. 
Its shape will be familiar to those who have seen Professor 
Valentine BalVs communications.* 

2Vo. 33 has already been mentioned as one of the thin slaty 
stones found at a higher level* 

No. 36, a trap adze or pick^ would, when complete, be much 
the same size as No. 25, though rather more splayed out at the 
broad end. Grinding has had very little part in the shaping of 
this implement. 

No. 87 is an example of a very unsymmetrical though polished 
tool. 

Ac?. 38, on the other hand, has been both symmetrical and 
highly polished. No. 39 is quite the reverse and an example of 
very indifferent workmanship. The ridges on the upper face 
indicate the method of grinding on a flat stone transversely. 
The devices for grinding seem to have been various. Large 
fragments of flat or slightly dished stones have been found, on 
which the implements have been rubbed down like No. 39, and 
it is possible that the dish shown in Fig. 51 was also for 
rubbing down the cutting edges. 

Fig. 41 is a side view of a small honing-stone which could 
be held between the thumb and fingers. It has three smooth 
sides — one curved and two nearly flat. The flat rubbing stones 
found are of trap and sandstone, the dished one of a coarsely 
crystalline homblendic stone and the small three-sided stone is 
of trap, very fine in texture. 

The axe to which No 41 is shown applied is the only one 
of its kind found and looks a formidable weapon. It has been 
highly finished. 

^ Pzoc. Atiatie 8oc. Btzigal, Vol. 6, 1876| page 118, No. 3* 
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No. 45 is possibly a chisel like No. 31 and has been similarly 
treated but with much greater finish and polish. 

No. 46 is a thin tool of laminated material with less than 
the usual patina. 

No. 47 is a fragment of a soapstone dish. The fragment is 
too small for anything but tentative speculation as to the use to 
which the implement was put, but it bears a remarkable 
resemblance to a modern Eskimo lamp. Fig. 4S is a repro- 
duction of a drawing of an Eskimo lamp by Professor Sollas ^ 
who looks upon the Eskimos as the modern representatives of 
Magdalenlan man, and while drawing other analogies compares 
their lamps with those found in the Magdalenian deposits of 
France, The lamps wore generally of soapstone or fine sand- 
stone. 

Figs. 49 and 50 are fragments of ringstones, supposed to 
have been used by the women for weighting digging sticks. 
In the first-named perforation has been commenced at both 
sides and then abandoned.^ This is a peculiarity of these 
stones which has been attributed to sudden panic. If we are to 
believe the drawings of Mr. E. T. Reed and other artists, there 
were many sources of panic in those days ; but a simpler expla- 
nation would be an early human dislike for hard labour. The 
ringstones are by no means the only implements which have been 
abandoned before completion. Incidentally this unfinished stone 
gives a clue to the reaso?i for the bevelling of the perforation. 

The work was carried on from both sides until the centre 
was broken through. The concave bevel which was the natural 
result of the method of work was then slightly rounded off and 
made convex where it met the outer faces. The material was 
sandstone. 

Fig. 52 is difficult to give a name to. It is of sandstone 
and the underside has at one time been smooth* Possibly it is 
a form of mbbing-stone, but more likely it was a small anvil 
for breaking small fish-bones upon. 

* “ Ancient Hunters “ pages* 466,408. 

* Idem c£. Bemarki on Fig. 262, page 469. 
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The drawings have been made as typical as possible of 
some hundreds of implements or fragments of implements 
found. There are, however, no two exactly alike, and there 
are many gradations between one type and another. Por the 
most part the stones are fragmentary. Exposure to sun and 
rain seems to have cracked a large number ; others have been 
battered by use ; and others again have been discarded before 
completion. Most of them are decomposed on the surface, and 
have a buff coloured patina varying with the soil in which they 
have been lying. Where kankar is present in any quantity 
the patina is perhaps specially thick and light-coloured. The 
favourite material is the trap of varying quality which is so 
common in the district but the composition of some of the 
stones is obscure, and owing to the depth to which the decompo- 
sition of the surface has extended, cannot be exactly ascertained 
withou sacrificing the implement. 

Period * — Geologists may be able to form an oi)inion of 
the date of the stones from the depth of the soil which overlaid 
them, but it may not be without value to draw inferences from 
the analogy of the discoveries to similar finds in other parts 
of the world. In Professor Sollas^ work, already quoted, he 
attempts a system of chronology which very greatly increases 
the interest attached to this form of research and which may 
go far to eventually remove the uncertainty hitherto felt. 

The newer and older Stone Ages recognized are the 
Neolithic and Palaeolithic ; the latter being divided into upper 
and lower. Sollas subdivides these with their approximate 
dates as follows 


Upper Palaeolithic 


Azilian Stage 
Magdalenian 
Solutrian 
Aurignaoian 


I 


Middle of Pbbiod. 

7,600 years from x>re3ent date 

10.000 to 13,000. 

13.000 to 17,000, including 

part of the Mouateriaa 
Period, 
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[lower Palsdolithlo i 


Moosterian 

Achealean 

Chellean 

Sfcrepyan. 

Anglian. 


17,000 to 27,000. 

.. J 27,000. Close of Ckellean. 


It is true that this system is based largely upon European dis- 
coveries and particularly upon those of the Somme Valley, 
where extraordinary facilities for the distinction of periods 
exist. But stages of culture in the Stone Industries existed 
all the world over, although in any particular place there may 
be only one stage represented ; or, what has more significance, 
a gap in the sequence of stages. For a jump from, say, the 
Aurignacian to the Magdalenian implements would in all prob- 
ability involve not merely the development of Man but the 
migration of the first lace and its replacement by another of 
quite different characteristics. Sollas finds remote traces of the 
Mousterians in the Australian Blacks, strong affinities to the 
Aurignacians in the Bushmen of South Africa, and equally 
strong affinities to the Magdalenians in the Eskimos, with 
whom possibly the IV'd Indians may be included. Cu8toms> 
paintings, implements, and the formation of the skull all go tn 
build up his theories. 

The fact that all these races still use stone and other im- 
plements which, making allowance for the passage of time, have 
a strong resemblance to those used by prehistoric man of course 
vitiates, or, rather, discounts the application of Sollas ' chro- 
nology to the present case unless borne out by geological 
evidence, since an industry may survive its originators many 
thousands of years and only be terminated by the extinction, 
absorption, or development of the race which practised it. 

The extinct Tasmanians, and the still surviving Bushmen, 
Bed Indians, Eskimos, and other races all prove this. 

The age of the Singhbhum relics, therefore, seems to rest 
mainly on the Geologists' estimate of the time required to 
deposit about 18 feet of the soil described in tbe Valley of the 
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Sanjai. Nevertheless an examination of some of the stones 
provides food for interesting speculation. If we come to the 
conclusion that the stones are all of one age it is difficult to 
reconcile the roughly chipped No. 36 with the highly finished 
little stone immediately underneath it or with 26, 28 or 29. 
The fact that a few stones were found on higher horizons 
seems to point to at least two different periods and alternate 
local accretion and denudation of the soil might eventually bring 
stones of different periods to lie side by side. But it is at 
least equally probable that the difference in the majority was 
due to a difference in purpose. . The workmen would naturally 
spend more time over a tool intended for delicate work than 
over one which they knew would be very shortly broken. 
There is little doubt that No. 30 is an example of the last- 
named. Individual workmanship also varied just as much as 
it does to-day. 

Generally speaking the trap implements may be classed as 
what Mr. Logan calls mesolithic ^ — intermediate between neoli- 
thic and palasolithic. This definition would bring them into 
line with Professor Sollas^ Azilian stage if the assumption be made 
that there was an uninterrupted sequence of industries. But 
this is by no means a necessary assumption and such implements 
as can be compared wdth European collections rather point to an 
origin contemporary in stage of culture, if not in age, with the 
Magdalenian. The lamp (if it is a lamp), see Ftff. 47, is 
Magdalenian. The ring-stones {Fiffs. 49 and 50) are charac- 
teristic of the Magdalenian period and so are the anvils {Fig. 
62). 

There is perhaps more chance of direct comparison when the 
cherts are examined. An expert on the various periods would 
draw valuable conclusions from the retouching alone of the 
knife and gravers {Figs, 19, 16 and 20), as this was distinctive for 
each of the Aurignacian Solutrine and Magdalenian periods. The 
Solutrian may, I think, be dismissed, as flint implements of 
this period reached a level of workmanship and finish which is 

Old Chipped Stone of India'*, A* C. Logan. 
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qtdte absent here. The pointed borer {Fig* 21) might belong 
to any of the paleolithic periods. Fig, 22 has counterpa^ 
in both Aurignacian and Magdalenian deposits while the keeled 
scraper [Fig. 23) has already been commented upon as being strong- 
ly characteristic of the Aurignacian period ; and as being also made 
by a later people (the Bushmen) whose slow migration from 
the shores of the Mediterranean southwards until they eventually 
reached South Africa in diminished numbers has been traced with 
some show of probability of their direct descent from Aurig- 
nacian man. 

It is interesting to speculate on the comparative value on 
the one hand of similarity of environment and consequent needs, 
and on the other hand of similarity of race as a factor in the 
perpetuation of an implement of such a peculiar and distinctive 
type. Race would seem to have accounted for it in the case 
of the Bushmen but the question is complicated by the reappear- 
ance of these stones or their derivatives after a long interval 
at the very end of the Magdalenian period and even among 
neolithic stones in France. To return for a moment to the 
smaller chert flakes, there is no evidence that they can be 
classed as Azilian, for they lack the geometrical forms which 
characterized that period ; but any of them might be Magda- 
lenian, If as Sir Edward Gait thinks, ® the so-called aboriginal 
tribes now inhabiting Chota Nagpur are the direct descendants 
of the men who made the stone implements in this district, it 
is hoped that this short note may some day form a small link in 
the eventual elucidation of the mystery of the origin of those 
tribes. Professor Valentine Ball has already commented on the 
similarity of certain peculiarly shaped implements found in 
Singhbhum and in Burma and adjoining countries. ® 

Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has shown that the investigations 
of philologists connect the language of the Kolarian tribes 
in India with other scattered tribes, including two aboriginal 
tribes of the Straits of Malacca and also the Annamese. 

® Preface to " The Mundas and Their Country ** Babu S. C. Roy, K.A., B.ii. 

® Proc. A. S. B., June 1875. 

>0 « The Munda* and their Country," 28. Baba S. C. Roy, kju, BA. 
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but be tills fw it msiy, ihece is nothing inconsistent in ti>i| 
theoij with the direct descent of this tribe hmm a Magdelenim 
mOB of stoBie>iaiplemeot makers. The Ho himself gives no 
Onart^pce in solving the puzzle : To parody the poet 
**Bie psttiar by the river’s brim 
“ A rimple patthar is to him 
** And it is nothing more,.” 

•to^ perhi^s a thimder-stone and useful as medicine. 
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BySA>^^CIliaindraitQ3r M.A. 

Such social organization as the Bi|*h5rs possess is idl A 
rudimentary type. They have, ab the present day, a twcHMIil 
organizatbn, namely, an organization for purposes of food* 
quest and another for purposes of marriage* and ltinsli||i. % 
shall in the present paper deal with the former. 

The tribe, as we have seen, is divided up into soatteaied 
communities, each consisting of from three or four to at xuosi 
nine or ten families who move about as one band from jungle 
to jungle in search of food or live together in or near some 
jungle as a comparatively settled local group 

Each group has a headman, supposed to be supernatms^ll^ 
Naya or elected. This headman is called the a 
Priest. name probably derived from Sanskrit 
a leader. Although the Ifdyd is primarily the priest of the group^ 
he is regarded also as its secular headman. He is chosen ot 
the guardian spirits of the settlement, and he alone can 
propitiate them and keep them in order and thereby avert 
mischief or misfortune and secure good luck to the community. 
Although he is regarded as the ^^malik^-^ or lord of the settlement, 
his position is only that of a chief among equals. On the death 
of a Ndyd the will of the spirits as to his successor is ascertained 
through the medium of a ghost-doctor or Mdh of which theire 
are one or two in almost every local group. The MdU frantically 
swings hsheaa from side to side and"" works himself up into 
a state of ecstasy, and in that state of obsession reveab tha 
will of the spirits. The spirits, however, appear invariably to 
prefer a son of the late Ndyd, so that the post of the NSfd in 
every KyhCr ti94^ is practically hereditary* AKThen the 
gets into a state of obsessian) the spbit suppttled to Inffy 
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possessed him is asked by the people : Whom will yon 

have for your Naya V The spirit answers through the Mati, 
want a man of such and such an appearance. He has 
so many children ; we shall obey him.'' When a new Naya is 
selected, his first act is to take a bath in some spring or stream. 
On his return he is conducted to the sacred grove known as 
the Jilu- Jayar where the hunting-nets of the settlement have been 
placed in a heap. There he offers rice to the spirits, and the men 
of the tanda go out for a hunt to test the correctness of the selec- 
tion. If the hunt proves successful, there is rejoicing in the tan4d* 
If, however, it has been a failure, the Mali is called upon for an 
explanation. And the Mdti again works himself up to i state of 


ecstasy and finds out what spirit has been standing in the way of 
success. On his declaring the name of the spirit and the sacrifices 
he requires, the new Ml. a proceeds to conciliate the unfriendly 
spirit and thus puts himself right with man and spirit. As it is 
through the sacrifices offered by the Ndyd that success attends a 
hunting party, the Ndyd receives the neck {kfidurli) and half the 
flesh of the back (called ^ bisi '') of every animal killed at a hunt 
by the men of his tdnilct, whether the Ndyd attended the hunt or 
not. If he r^ltends the hunt he gets in addition to his special 
share, the usual share allotted to each hunter. When any such gam 3 
has been sold by the hunters, the Ndyd is given two annas as price 
of the ^ bisi ' and ^ khandi '• 

The Ndyd appoints a man of his local group as the Kobwar 
or Diguar whose duty is to call people 

The Kotwar. hunt, to attend at the sacrifices 

and make all necessary arrangements for them. Even if he falls 
to attend a hunt, he is given a share of the game, equ il to what 
each of the hunters receives. 

The position of a Mdti is different from that of the Ndyd 
or of the Kotwar. The Mdti is neither 
elected nor appointed. And in fact there 
may be, and often are, more than one Mdti in a tdndi. 
And, again, there may be a tdiufd without a Mati, in which 


The Mat!. 


case (which is however rare) recourse has to be had to the 
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Iddti of gome neighbour ng idn4oi whenever required- It w only 
a person, generally a nervous person, who feels a call to the 
vocation of a Mdti, and by observing the strict rules as to diet and 
worship, attains, or is believed to have attained, the requisite occult 
powers, who is recognized as a Matt. Such a person is believed 
to have the power of second sight. The function of a Mali is to 
find out which particular bhut or Ihuts are causing any sickness 
or other misfortune to the community and what sacrifices are 
required to propitiate them, and it is the duly of the Ndyd to offer 
the requisite sacrifices. When there has been a new birth in a 
tdndd, ceiiain hillslwhich may not stand pollution [chhut] have to 
be avoided by a hunting party of that idndd until the purification 
or ihaiAi ceremony of the Ichild is celebrated on the seventh day 
from the bir^h. Ii is‘ the business of the Mail to discover and 
declare which hillslwoiild resent such contact. 

The association of each idndd g^’oup is, as we have seen, 
Inter-tanda associ- based on the need for association in 
a^ion : Hunting. the food-quest. Theprinepal occupation 
of tlie Eirhor is to secure food by hunting. AnJ, as is 
but natural, his social organization as well as his religion 
and his sysicm of taboos are essentially concerned with success 
< r Much ^ in hunting. Any case of Sll-luck^ to the com- 
mnnily either in respect of food, health or other elemental 
concern of life is attributed to the infringement of some taboo 
by some member of the community and the consequent wrath 
of some ancestral or other spirit. It is not only the idridd 
organization that is based on the necessity for association for 
purposes of securing food by bunting ; once a year may be seen 
a larger association in which almost all the able-bodied men 
belonging to a number of idndds situated within a day^s journey 
from one another, come together for purposes of hunting. In this 
annual hunting expedition known as the DisHm^sendra (or 
country hnnt), we meet with a rudimentary form of association 
in larger] wholes than the tdndds. The Ndyd% and other elders 
of the different groups act as umpires in any disputes regarding 
game between the hunters of the different tanidi^ and consult 
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one another in other matters connected with^ the expedition. 
This expedition starts on the Sunday before the full moon in 
the month of Baiidkh. The Digmn of the different taridaa 
communicate the information at the markets that the Disum^ 
sendra will be held at such and such a hill or •jungle, and at the 
same time notify the date to all the tdndas concerned, In each 
I on the night preceding the date so fixed, the Ndyd and 
his wife have to observe strict sexual continence. On the 
morning of the appointed day, the Naya goes to a neighbouring 
stream or spring, and there bathes, fills a jug with water, and 
brings it home. Then after changing his loin-cloth, the Nayd, 
in company with one or two elders of the Idn^d, proceeds with 
a handful of d^'ud rice and the jug of water to the J ilu-Jaydr]}^ 
which his wife has already cleaned with mud or, if available, 
with cowdung, diluted in water. The Bigudr has already 
carried to the Jaydr and placed in a heap all the nets of the 
intending hunters of the iand(i» Before this heap of nets the 
stands on his left leg with his right heel resting on, his 
left knee, and with his face to the east and with arms extended 
forward, pours a little water tliree times on the ground and 
invokes all the spirits by name for success in hunting as follows - 
^^Here I am making a libation in your names. May blood 
of game flow like Ihis.^*’ Thus is magic blended with primitive 
religion. The Ndyi then sits down before the nets and puts 
three vermilion marks on the ground before them, and on these 
vermilion marks sprinkles a little drud rice, and addresses the 
spirits as follows To-day I am offering this rice to you all. 
May we have speedy success. May game be caught in our 
nets as soon as we enter the jungles. Then they return home 
leaving the nets at the Jdydr. 

In the evening, the intending hunters take an early meal, 
and proceed to the Jdydf and each takes up his own net. 
Every hunter also takes with him a club and two tai%h or 
bamboo poles for fixing the net. Axes are also carried. Bows 

n The aacrod grove Jayar where Chin^i puja is held for aucceis in hunting 
(Jilu4eih)» 
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and arrows are not ordinarily used^ but if the party intend going 
to a great distance^ they sometimes take bows and arrows. 
There is no prohibition against meeting women while starting 
on the expedition nor against carrying copper coin or other 
metal. Eut no woman carrying an empty vessel must be seen 
by any of the hunters while leaving his village. During the 
absence of the hunters from the village, the females of the 
settlement are required to maintain strict sexual chastity, as 
otherwise the party is sure to be unsuccessful at the hunt. On 
the way, parties of hunters from other tdndds come and join 
the expedition. When all tlie i)arties liaA e arrived within a 
certain distance of the particular hill or jungle where they intend 
to hunt, a ceremony known as baiherdy is performed by one of 
Ndyds present for th<‘, success of the hunt. The ceremony 
is as follows ; — The hunters all sit down on the ground and 
their nets are arranged in a row before them. The 1) igudr select- 
ed for the purpose tv'uches each of the nets with a tiril 
{keond) twig which lie then hands over to the Ndyd» This 
is known as Thdpdberd. The Ndgd holding the iinl twig in 
his liand sits down with his face towards the direction from 
which the party came and makes bdiberd by addressing the 
Deity (Singbonga) as follows ; Sirmare Singbdnga Baja, okoe 
lelkulkena inia med datamocha lagao janfi ina tihingdo banao- 
berae-kanaing. Jaise sendra benokanate garada Ickage hoikoka, 
Tihing do arhadata sarpala tiril-dahura banao berai kanaing.^^ 

Thou in the sky, 0 Singbonga, king, should anybody [of our 
tdnda] have cast an evil look, and [ his or her] evil eye, evil tooth, 
or evil mouth, has fallen [ on our party], may that be withdrawn. 
I am setting at rest {bandoherd or hai-bera) alhevil influences. 
May [blood of] game flow even as the water of a river flows. I 
am neutralising the effects of the evil eye, etc,, with this tiril 
twig/^ As the Ndgd goes on with his invocation, he passes the 
tiril twig under each of his hips alternately three times. Then he 
places the twig on the path by which they came pressed down 
under a stone so that all evil influences in the shape of the evil 
etc.> ma;^ be set at rest. While reciting the mvocatiott) 
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the mentally names by turns every individual man and 

woman left behind in the for who knows but some one 

amongst them may be the unconscious possessor of the evil eye 
and thus unintentionally hinder success in the hunt ? 

Arrived at their destination, two men are told off as ^ bebera * 
or leaders of the beaters who are twelve or more in number. (^) 
They drive each from a different side all the animals on towards 
the nets spread out in a line. The hunters kill the animals 
caught in the nets by striking them with their clubs or hacking 
them with their axes. 

Whenever a deer is killed by one of the groups of hunters, 
the Ndya of the group smears a number of sal leaves with 
a little of the blood of the slain animal, and holding the leaves in 
his hand sits down with his face to the east and offers by way of 
a solatium the blood-stained leaves or rather the blood in the 
leaves one after another to the different spirits of the hills and 
streams (naming them), saying:-— To-day we are taking away 
your %oat^, and so we offer you this sacrifice Deer, it may be 
mentioned, is euphemistically termed the ^ goat ** of the spirits* 

If success is delayed, the Mati either lightly strikes the 
ground with a stick or divining rod, or takes up a handful of 
myrobalan ( dmlaii ) leaves and intently cons them to see what 
particular spirit or spirits are hindering succes in the hunt. 
When he has discovered this, he hands ove he leaves to the 
Ndyd who now makes ^ bdiberd ^ (as described above) with 
these leaves instead of with drud rice, and offers the myrobalan 
leaves at the spot to the spirits named by the Mdti. The Ndyd 
also offers a pinch of powdered tobacco to the hd prom or ancestor 
spirits of the community and particularly to the spirits of such 
of the members of the community as died on hunting expedi- 
tions, — for such spirits are believed to be particularly active in 
hindering success in hunting. If this fails to secure success in 
hunting the party has no doubt but that some sexual taboo has 
been infringed by the people of the tdnddB . 

(^} The other beaters are caUed respectWely lajhury babasar, aiotnda, aiggh 
and a number o£ jhorekda s. 
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When the hunting party return home, the wife of each 
hunter firt washes the feet of her husband, and then all the 
women proceed with oil and water to the house of the JVay and 
there each woman washes his feet and anoints them with oil. 

A very interesting ceremony is in the meanwhile performed by 
the wife of each hunter in whose net an animal has been caught. 
This is the chumdn or kissing ceremony, and is a copy of the 
c iumdn ceremony of the bridegroom and bride at a wedding. 
She cleanses a space in front of her hut with mud or cowdung 
and water, and on this spot the slain animal is laid. She then 
lakes up a '.plate on which are placed an earthen lamp, a few 
blades of tender grass-shoots, and a little unhusked rice. The 
plate is waved three times round the head of the deer, then a few 
grains of paddy and a few blades of grass are thrown on its head, 
and finally the woman warms her hands over the flame of the 
lamp, touches the cheeks of the deer with hands thus warmed, 
and kisses the hands herself. On the second or third day a fowl 
is sacrificed to the ^^Gdrkkta bkut of the deeri*^ (the spirit that tends 
deer like a cowherd) and another fowl to the ancestor-spirits 
Chotordsi hdprom and milk to the mother goddesses Devi and 
others. 

All the animals killed at the hunt are finally taken 
to the Jilu-Jdydr and there skinned, dressed, and chopped into 
pieces. The heads of the animals are roasted and eaten by the 
men alone, excluding those whose wives are pregnant. Should 
such a man eat any portion of the head of game, he has to give 
or pay the price of three fowls that will be required to propitiate 
the spirits known as Sikdri hhut (spirit of hunting) and Chowf&ii 
Bdprom (the eighty-four spirits of the dead ancestors). Unless 
these sacrifices are offered in expiation for the infringement of 
the taboo, the men of the t^n^d will have no success in future 
hunting expeditions. The remainder of the flesh is divided in 
the following manner:— The neck, and the flesh of one side 
(im) of the back, will (as already noted) be the perquisite 

over and above his usual share as a member of the community. 
The man in whose net any game was caught will receive in 







'fi34Mw toiiiiti&Bal sltKte; one knee-jointHnod the fiesh ofttibo oObM 
inde (M$) of the back. Of the two leaders of the beat, each gets 
oso of the front legs, and the Diguar gets one knee-joint, in ad- 
dition to their nsn^ shareSt The rest of the meat is divided in equal 
sharra amongst all the families in the fan^o, even if owing to 
illness or to the absence of any male member in any family such 
a hunily was unrepresented in the hunting expedition. In 
ozdinary hunts as distinguished from the great annual "Bitu 
M^r,withthe«xoeptionof the Naya and the Digu&r, no one who 
was not a member of the hunting party receives a share of the 
IpMne. This exception is made in the* case of the N&ga, because 
^ is through his services in offering proper sacrifices that game 
is obtained; and the same exception is made in favour of the 
JHgu&t, because he attends to the requirements of the Naga at 
the periodical sacrifices. Even when any game is sold by the 
hunters the Naya, as we have seen, must be paid a sum of two 
annas as price of his special share, besides his usual share of any 
money or grain obtained as the price of the game. So also the 
JHguar will receive half an anna as price of a knee-joint. 

In the ordinary daily hunts of each separate t&n4&, generally 
the same procedure is adopted as in the 

omiai Bnitts. 5tf«af»-5jwith the following differ- 

ences. The NayS is not required to observe continence 
as in the night preceding the Ditum Sendra. Two men 
am selected as hebera or beaters. These drive, each from a 
different side, idl the animals towards the [nets spread out 
in a line. There is ino prohibition against the sale of game 
canght in these informal hunts as there is in the qeue of the 
game killed at the Ditum Sendra. When any game Ime been 
sold and not brought home, a little hair or, if possible, a bit 
of its skin with the hairs on, is brought home and the eiumiin or 
kisring ceremony is performed over it by three women as is 
done over the game itself after the Ditum, Bendr&. 

Although Uromen may not join the Dimt SendrS, they may 
aoeompaay (except during thmr monthly course) the hnutMS at 
these infmmid hunts in 'whioh they ftdlow the dsdsrM *$' 




Figure I. — Type of Birhor adult male (Front riew)* Figure II. — Profile of Figure I. 







igiire 111. — Tvjie of Birlu'»r Im.v ;Fvont view.; Figure IV. — Profile of Figure TTI. 





igure V.— BirhOr type. Figure VI.— Birlior type. 






[giire VII. — Birhor dance. 



Fl^^un* 11, — A Birlirn; . ^Plir u'nl Htandlht;* 

ill front of iirr Inil is twist ini;' ro]»f, uikI 
tin* old woman iu tlie vvcavinjj 
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Pigure IX.— Cliandi Puja at the jilu-javar sacred grove.) The priest (Nava) is seated with 
rice-grains in a leaf-cup in his hand, his assistant sits beside him with a lota 
of water before him. 






Figure X. — A BirLOr settlement. 






jpK# A# 

to Ibitsf him ib^ liiAAoN^lll 
^Aidllif#: IlnbiG^ titojr mi^ faiOOf 
i^mm ettdb of AkO note^ lOAkes up all tbo biti luto a» ftoiiit 
^ hmm tbo tmudlo in the ground and itlA 'dmm % 1^ 
aido miHk hi| face to tbe east^ and tflMng up aome giibMr Of 
in bii hand goes on muttering man^iram$j all tho wMlo IbAtf 
fM gaice intenly on the rice in his hand* Aftor a1^}»Al« 
deotarea that he haa found out which spirit or s^Hs ainupl^tutd# 
ing success in the ohase^ takes out the bundle of thread 
be had buried beside him and exclaims * Here is the bundle 
which these spirits have secreted* That is why no game oout^ 
be had Now that 1 have taken out this impediment to 
chase^ it will henceforth be all right*^^ Then addressing 
sprits he says^ I shall sacrifice fowls to you. Bo not oCei| 
obstmotions any more. From to-day may game be oaig'ht in 
plenty in our nets Saying this^ he sacrifices a fowl by cutting 
itt neck with a knife. 

Besides the intcr-fdn^d association for purposes of 
the Disum Sendra^ the only other occasions on which reptesentalire 
men from a number of (an4d8 gather together are at weddingff and 
panehixy&ts in which breaches of tribal rules, particularly with 
regard to the sexual taboo, are discussed and punished* 

Birhdrs have no tribal organization in the sense of an aSsoobiiA0|l 

of the different clans of tiie entire tribe of which eveiy mambas m 

j^mily is regarded as an unit. Even each separate clan 

up the tribe can hardly be said to have attained any 

or to maintain a feeling of soUdarit All the varioui 

groups or td%4d8oi a particular clan never come together mM 

in one clan organization* The rude beginning of sueb^M^* 

gamafion may perhaps be seen in the practice of 

a^olan oecmpyrngapskicular tB^4d invitii^ 

cbm who live within an easy distance frog^ 

periodby dan^^oeiemonies in whieh 

mWfk as am Ummmmm. 


VIII. — Notes on Mangalkot. 

By Maulavi Abdul Wall, M. R. A. S. 

Mangalkot — said to be an outpost of the Sadgop Kingdom 
is situated on the Kunur, in the Katwa Subdivision of the 
Burdwan District* The ancient Mangalkot is connected with 
the Raja of Ujani and the legendary Dhanapati and Sri- 
manta Saudagars. Like Pandua in Hugh, Mangalkot too^ was 
a famous place for Muhammadans. I visited the place and 
some of its roins^ on the 30th June 1915. My only regret is 
that for want of time I could not make a more thorough and 
extended inquiry about the various Mosques and their inscrip- 
tions. 

Traditions. 

There was a Raja, known as Bikarma jit (Sanskrit, Vikrama- 
ditya) who ruled at Mangalkot, then a large township. The 
quarter of the village, called Bataktala, was then covered with 
jungle, where lived at that time a Muhammadan Darvish 
named Shah Mahmud, who used to cry, five times daily, the 
hours of prayer (Azan) ; and whose tomb is at Arwal. At this 
time the Raja received a letter in Arabic, said to be from the 
Khalifa of Baghdad. As none of the employes of the Raja could 
read it, the Raja was told that there lived in the jungle a J aban 
who was in the habit of calling to prayer five times daily, and 
who would be able to read and explain the letter, if sent for. 
There was one difficulty. According to his wont, the Raja 
would, on no account, look into the face of a Musalman* The 
difficulty was overcome in this way. A screen was put between 
the Raja Bikarmajit and the ^ Jaban^ ShSh Mahmud. The 
latter, who keenly felt the aflEront, read and explained the letter. 
The reply which the iRsja dictated, was not, however written. 
Instead of it, Shah Mahmud wrote that the Baja of the place wp^s 
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a bigoted galr and it was the duty of the Khalifa to wago^ 
jihad on the Raja. In consequence of the receipt of this letter 
the Khalifa sent an army to fight with the Raja, In the 
aimy there were 18 saints^ including the aforesaid Shall 
Mahmud. A battle was fought. It is said that there was a 
reservoir called ^Jiban Kund ^ where the corj)ses of Hindn 
soldiers who fell in the battle were thrown, and as many genii as^ 
the number of dead bodies were thrown in would emerge there- 
from to replenish the Hindu Army. At last the Muslims won 
•the victory. Mangalkot is .full of graves of the Muslim dead 
and holy pei'sons. 

AnMAD-I-SlLAR, 

Of the old families, the Qazis of Mangalkot are well known. 
They trace their descent from one Ahmad-i-Salar, otherwise 
called Qazi ZiyauM-Din, who came to Bengallwith Shah Safi^ud- 
Din Suhan, and was his teacher of archery. Ahmad-i-Salar^s 
tomb is said to be witliiii the compound of Shah Safiud-DIn^s^ 
shiiu-e at Ihindua in the IlugU District. The Salar^s progenitor 
was Cifizi Ctadwai-u'd-Diii, who came to India from Rum, in the 
reign of Sullun Sli.imsuM-Din Altatmish. The Qadwais of 
Oudh and the Qazis of Mangalkot are, therefore, descended from? 
the aforesaid GladwaluM-Dio» The latter^s forefathers were jews 
who traced (heir descent to Projdict Moses. 

Muhammadan AucHiROLOGiCAL remains. 

There are several (anlcs and Mosques in Mangalkot, none 
of wheh Is in its original state of preservation. 

1 . The Ma^id of Mdkkdum Vtlaijaf Pandh. (One of the 
Darvishes of M ingalkot) was rebuilt long ago by the late 
Diwan Inayatullah of Salar, in the District of Murshidabadr 
It has lately been repaired by Maulavi Musa of Chaugharia 
in Burdwan, 

2. Firoz Shahids Mosque. The Mosque, built in the reign 
of Firoz Shah of Bengal, has been lately rebuilt by a Muham- 
madan lady of Mangalkot. 
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It is not known if the above Mosques have any inscribed 
slabs. I cannot determine under which Firoz Shah of Bengal, 
the latter Mosque (No. 2) was built. 

3. Miau Muazzam's Jami Mosque, built in 930 H. (1624 
A. D.) during the reign of Abu^ MuzafEar Nusrat Shah, son of 
Husayn Shah the Good, had* an inscribed slab. The late 
Professor Blochmann published the inscription in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1873, Part I, page 296. .1 
could not find where the slab now is. 

4. Husayn Shahi Mosque.^^lt is situated at Barabazar in 
Mangalkot and is in a dilapidated state. The Mosque has an ‘ 
inscribed slab, the front part, of which is broken and with it the 
first line of the inscription disappeared. Parts of the opening 
words aOiJIj and the letter 4- with its two dots, and the 
word AWa. at a little to the left are intact. The second and 
the third lines show that the Mosque was constructed in the 
year 916 H. in the reign of Abul Miizaffar Husayn Shah. 
After it fell down, the slab was kept lying near Maulana Hamid 
Danishmand'’s Mosque, but was removed to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, in July 1912, in spite of the protest of ihe local 
Muhammadans, who were told that the Mosque v/ould be rep^aired 
and the inscribed basalt restored but nothing has yet been done. 
The slab in the Museum is numbered as N. S. 2225. 

1 give below the text of the inscription and the probable 
words of the first line missing, based on the words still remaining 
intact and the context of the entire inscription. The verse of 
the Quran quoted by me also occurs at the beginning of an ins- 
cription to a Saqya (drinking-place) dated 922 H. constructed 
by the same Husayn Shah and noticed in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society's Journal for 1801, page 390*. 

Text. 

y,lkiLw.|I ^ aU dUlJU 

^UaJUl p<J} jMj ^fjJj 

jUjtl LtxJlii Oj aU xU ^ ^(jo <UJl JU 

* Th© opening words of the Saqya are as follows 

JIjJ ) 4t,jiaJLJ) Ab xU ^ aJJiJU 
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Translation, 

Saith God Almighty, He who doeth good work for him 
will be tenfold recompense/^ This Mosque was built' by the 
learned, the just^the Great and the Good Sultan Alaud-Dunya- 
wad-Din Abul MuzafEar Husayn Shah the Sultan, son of 
Sayyad Ashraf-ul-Husayni, May God perpetuate his kingdom 
and his Sovereignty, in the year 916 H. (1510 A. D.) 

5. Tke Tomb a7id Masjid of Manlana Humid LdnU'imand,-^ 

Some years ago the dilapidated mosque was dismantled, and on 
its site a very ordinary mosque was constructed by subscription. 
The inscribed basalt of the old mosque is refixed into the eastern 
wall of the new mosque. The tomb of Shaykh Hamid, com- 
monly called Danishmand, attached to the southern wall of the 
Mosque is in utter ruins ] only one of the walls is still standing, 
which if not soon taken care of, will fall down. 

I iiave taken some pains to make myself acquainted with the 
life of Maulana Hamid Danishmand of Mangalkot. Ahmad-i- 
Salar otherwise called Ciazi ZiyanM-Din, referred to above, was 
his auoestor. According to the Ilazaratu'l-Ciuds by Maulana 
BadiTiM-Diii, Maulana Hamid was educated at Lahore. As a 
student he used to see occasionally the celebrated Saint and Savant 
Shaykh Ahmad .Faru(]i of Sarliand, bettor known as the Mujad- 
did-i-AIf-i-Sfmi (the Revivei of the second Mlllenneum). When 
he studied tlie ^Ilm-i-Kalam or Metaphysics, ho turned a hater 
of Sufis, and discontinuod visiting his Holiness of Sarliand. 
After Ci)mpleting his education he put up in tlie house of Mufti 
^Askari at Dehli. At this time the Mujaddkl-Alf-i-Sani arrived 
at Dehli and resided at the same muhalla where Mufti ^Askari 
was living. Having heard this news Maulana Hamid spoke thus 
to his host, I can live no longer here, as I am acquainted with 
Shaykh Ahmad. If I do not see him, it will be against the 
etiquette ; if I do, it will be against the Shar.'’^ Having said 
this, be left the house with his books and papers. He had left 
behind a book by mistake. He came immediately after to fetch 
it, when came in the Mujaddid Sahib to see the Mufti Sahib. I 
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have to ask you one or two questions said the Mujaddid. 
^^What^s the necessity said Mufti 'Askari, ^^as you are at once 
the exoteric and esoteric knowledge/^ It^s good to act accord- 
ing to the decision of the Mufti was the reply. The Saint 
then looked towards Maulana Hamid and said, Hamld^ you are 
here and got up. Mufti ^Askari said Bread is ready^^ I do 
not require it now was the reply. The lilufti Sahib went with 
the Mujaddid Sahib to some distance. On his return, he searched 
for Maulaiia Hamid Danishmand, but he was nowhere to be 
found. It was then ascertained that he followed the conveyance 
of the Saint. The Mujaddid did not allow Maulana Hamid to 
approach him for six monilis. After that he was initiated in the 
Naqshbandi tariq^ (patli) which he acquired in the course of one 
year. He W'as not/^ says Maulana Badrii^d-Hin, the disciple 
(Murid) but the object desired (Murad). This journey of the 
Saint to Dehli was to entrap him.'^^ Maulana Hamid Danish- 
mand completed his uiUih (theosophieal practices) and was about 
to come home wlien his spiritual guide said to him, Take away 
what you wlsli.*’^ lie took a pair of his murshid's shoes, wrapped 
Ihem with his head-dress and did not turn his back , when depart- 
ing, towards him. 

There arc half a dozen epistles addressed by the Mujaddid-i- 
Alf-i-Sani to Maulana Hamid in the Maktubat-i-Imam Eabbani 
Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sani, who is there called Shaykh or Maulana 
Hamid Bangali or simply Maulana Ilamul,! do not know how or 
when the unusual title of Danishmand the wise was given 
him. 

I am told that the Emperor Shnlijahrin came io Mangalkotdo 
complete spiritualism and walked witli a singh; atlendant from 
his camp, Iwhich was pitched at a distance of 4 miles from the 
I)lace, in a jungle. At his order a madrasa, a mosque, and a 
shrine were built in honour of Mauhinas Hamid Danishmand foj’ 
which he granted forty thans and bighas of land at a rent of one 
anna per bigha. Sh«ahjahan might have come to Mangalkot as a 
prince, but his coming to Mangalkot after he had been crowned, 
cannot bo historically true, Shahjahun came to Bengal in 10JJ3H, 
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(1624 A. D.) after the death of the Mujaddid Sahib by 9 years. 
He might have known the Saint of Sarhand as a Prince. Jahan- 
gir was really a contemporary of the Saint. Jahangir had the 
Saint imprisoned, but afterwards became one of his admirers. 
The mosque was a private one, built perhaps by Shaykh Hamid^s 
descendants. The celebrated Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sani was born ii4 
971H. and died in 1()24H. (1562-1615 A. D.) Shaykh Hamid was 
his contemporary and disciple. 

Text of Mauldna Hamid JDdmshmand^s 
iW) ^ CkJLj dJ aL'I fxj Jli 

<ijUj ^ Ilcl 

1*10 ^ 

Tiianslation. 

Saith the Prophet, on whom bo peace and blessings, He who 
buildeth a Mosque for God, God will build for him an abode in 
Paradise.”^^ This Mos(j[ue was built at the time of the Great 
Sultan and the Generous Khaqan, Sahibqiran, the second, Shihab- 
ud-Diu liluhammad Shahjahan Badshah Ghazi. If thou art 
asked as to the date of its construction, say It is the ancient 
House (or the Kii^ahii)/-^ 

Note, 

The following manuscripts have been consulted ■ 

(a) The Mu-^atu^l-Asrar by ^Abdu’r-Rahiiian Chishti 'Ab- 
basi ^Alavi. 

* (6) The Hazaratul-Quds by Maulaiia Badr'ud-DIn; Manus- 
cripts of it are very rare. An extract therefrom 
supplied me by Maulavi Mumayyizu'l-Haq of 
Maiigalkot was used. 



IX.— A Folk-tale of a New Type from 
North Bihar and its Variants. 

By Sarat Chandra Ultra, MtA., B.L. 

There are several folk-tales widely current all over Northern 
India^ which have for their theme the illustration of the truth 
that the trials and tribulations of man — the sorrows and suffer- 
ings he has to experience in thi§ mundane existence-- are 
the result of sins committed by him in a previous stage of exis- 
tence. I have recently come to know that a folk-tale of this 
group is current in the district of Saran in North Bihar^ and^ 
so far as my knowledge goes, does not appear to have been 
published before. It has been narrated to me in Hindi by my 
Bihari servant, a resident of a village a few miles off to the north 
of Chapra ; and I have translated it into English as follows 

An old woman had an only son who was of a young age. 
She used to bring him up most carefully and affectionately in 
the hope that, under her careful nurture, he might grow up 
vigorously and rapidly, and so support her in her old age. One 
day, the Bhagwan — the Supreme Deity of the Universe — assumed 
the guise of a Brahman, came to her, and asked from her some- 
thing to eat. She told him that she had nothing to offer him 
except some ekuppdties which she had prepared by way of a 
meal for her little son w'ho had gone out. But the Brahman 
would take no refusal and insisted upon partaking of these un- 
leavened griddle-cakes. Whereupon she made him sit down and 
treated him to a good square meal of the same. 

When the Brahman was about to leave her place, he told her 
that he would give her boons as recompense for the meal she had 
treated him to. Then he departed. 

Thereafter the old woman began to prepare chnppdties afresh 
for her son who was expected home soon. While she was so 
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engaged, the lad arrived home and enquired of his mother the 
cause of the delay in the preparation of his meal. She told him 
that a Brahman had come and demanded from her something to 
eat, and that thereupon she had fed him upon the griddle-cates 
she had kept ready prepared. She also told him that the Brah- 
man had promised to grant her boons by way of recompense for 
the meal he had been treated to. Having apprised her son of 
these facts she set the dish of ehuppatiei before him and asked 
him to eat the same. But the lad refused to do so, saying that 
he would not touch a morsel of food, unless and until he had got 
the promised boons. He would, therefore, go and have an inter- 
view with the unknown Brahman and exact from him those 
boons. So he started on his journey to the unknown land where 
the Brahman stranger dwelt. 

When he had travelled far, he came to a country of which the* 
Raja was building a bridge which, after being built during 
the daytime, fell down in the evening, Seeing the lad, the Raja 
asked : My good lad ! where are you going to The latter 
replied : O Raja Sahib ! I am going to interview the Supreme- 
Deity Bhagwto and obtain boons from Him Thereupon the 
Raja said : My lad ! I am now fallen into a great trouble. 

I am building this bridge. While it is being built during the 
daytime, it remains all right. But, as soon as the shades of 
evening ^fall, it topjdes down from its foundations. If you 
find out his deityship, please enquire from him what sins I have 
committed that, as the result thereof, my bridge is toppling 
down The lad agreed to do so, and then started therefrom. 

^ When he had proceeded far, he reached a forest wherein 
dwelt a sadhu and his wife, both of whom appeared to be ill-fed 
and ill-clad. Seeing the lad, the sadhu asked : My good lad ! 
where are you going to V* The latter replied ; O sddhuhdbd t 
I am going to interview the Supreme Deity Bhagban and obtain 
boons from Him Thereupon the iddhu said : “ Look here t 
we have fallen into great trouble. Nobody become our ckeld 
(or disciple) . We have nothing to eat, nor have we got any 
^rtiitch of clothing on our backs. If you find out his deityshipi. 
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pleaae enquire from him what sins we have committed that we 
are doomed to undergo so many privations The lad agreed to 
do so^ and then started therefrom. 

When he had proceeded far, he came to a place where there 
were two puiur trees {Ficus infectoria)y one of which had 
withered up and the other was living and green. Seeing the lad, 
the withered tree enquired : My good lad ! where are you 

going to ? The latter rej lied : O tree ! I am going to 

interview the Supreme Deity Bhagwan and obtain boons from 
Him Thereupon the tree said : O lad ! we are two bro- 

thers. I am now dried up. But my brother tree is living and 
green. People come and sit under its ^hade, while nobody comes 
near me. If you find out his deityship, enquire from him what 
sins I have committed that have brought about my present con- 
dition^^. The lad agreed to do so, and then started therefrom. 

When he had proceeded far, he came to a forest wdioroin he 
found an elephant whose proboscis had got stuck to the branch 
of a tree. Seeing the lad, the elephant asked : My good lad ! 

where arc you going to ? The latter replied ? O elcpliant ! 
I am going to interview the Supreme Deity Bhagwan and 
obtain boons from Him Thereupon the elephant said : 

Look here, my lad, my proboscis has got stuck to the branch 
of a tree, and I cannot free it therefrom. If you come across 
his deityship, do be good enough to enquire from him what sins 
I have committed so that my trunk has got stuck to a tree and 
cannot be released therefrom The lad agreed to do so, and 
then started therefrom. 

When he had proceeded far, he came to a forest wher^ 
the Supreme Deity Bhagwan, assuming the guise of a 
Brahman, appeared before him. Seeing the lad, the Brah- 
man enquired : My good lad ! where are you going to ? 

The latter replied : 0 sir ! I am going to have an interview 

with the Supreme Deity Bhagwan and obtain boons from 
Him The Brahman said : My good lad ! the forest is 

full of wild beasts which arc prowling about. Don^t proceed 
any further. Otherwise you will be eaten up by them. Do be 
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good enough to go back home But the lad rejoined ; Sir, 
1 won't go back home until I have seen Bhagwan and obtained 
the boons promised by Him Then the Brahman said : 
lad ! I am BhagWan Theieupoh the boy asked : How 

can I believe that you are Bhagwan Himself ? Then ,the 
Biahman threw off his disguise aud appeared before the lad in 
the true form of Bhagwan 

Thereafter the lad informed his deityship of the persons, the 
tree and the beast he had met with on the way and of their res- 
pective sorrows and trouldes, and enquired of Him the causes of 
their sufferings. In reply to his queries, Bhagwan said : My 

lad ! it is the duty of an elephant to carry men on his back. But 
since his birth, the elephant, whom you met with on the way, has 
not done his duty. It is by way of punishment for his dereliction 
of duty that his proboscis Las got stuck to the tree. Go and 
tell him that, if he should henceforth ( any men on his back, his 
trunk will be released from the tree. The pdher tree has withered 
because there are ten gdgrds (or jars) full of gold mohars hidden 
undfer its roots. Go and tell the tree that, if it would give these 
ten gctgrdfuU of mohars to anybody, it would regain its life 
and verdure. The sadku (or ascetic) is miserable and poorly 
off because he has not taken in any chela (or disciple) and com- 
municated his learning to him. Go and tell him that, if he 
should take in a disciple and teach him all the shdsiric lore he 
knows, that if he should abjure pride, his poverty and troubles 
would come to an end. The bridge which the Baja is building 
falls down every evening, because he has got a marriageable 
daughter whoni he has not yet given away in marriage. Go and 
tell him that if he would give away his daughter In marriage 
forthwith, his bridge would stand firm on its foundation.^' 

Thereafter the lad prayed to his deityship to grant the boons. 
He had promised to his mother by way of recompense for the 
meal of chuppdtie^ she had treated Him to. To this Bbagw&n 
replied : " Go home, my lad ; and you will get the promised 
boons." Hearing the Deity's words, the lad started on his 
journey homewards. 
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When the lad came to the elephant, he communicated to 
the latter what Bhagwan had told him about the cause and the 
remedy of the latter’s trouble. Hearing his words, the elephant 
said : My good lad ! do be good enough to get upon niy 

back, and I will carry you home.'^ The lad did as he was re- 
quested to do, and thereupon the elephant^ s* proboscis got releas- 
ed from its fastening to the tree. 

Thereafter the lad, riding upon the elephant, came to the 
withered ipakut tree and communicated to it what Bhagwto had 
told him about the cause and the remedy of its troubles. Hear- • 
ing his words, the tree said : My good lad ! do be 

good enough to accept the ten gagrdJluh of gold mohars I am 
offering you, and carry it home with you upon the elephant‘’s 
back.^^ The lad did as he was requested to do ; and thereupon 
the dried tree reg<ainedits vitality and verdure. 

Thereafter the lad, riding upon the elephanl/s back and carry- 
ing with him the ten jars of gold mohars, came to the Badhik 
(or ascetic) and communicated to the latter what Bhagwan had 
told him about the cause and the remedy of his sorrow* and 
troubles. Hearing his words, the sadhu said : My good lad ! 

do be good enough to become my disciple, and I shall teach 
you all the shastnc lore with which I am conversant.^^ The lad 
did as he was requested to do ; and thereupon the sadhu and 
his wife became happy and prosperous. 

Thereafter the lad, riding upon the elephant^s back and carry- 
ing with him the ten jars of gold mohars, came to the Raja and 
communicated to the latter what Bhagwan had told him about 
the cause and the remedy of the latter^s trouble. Hearing Jbis 
words, the Raja said : My good lad ! do be good enough to 
accept the hands and heart of my daughter whom I am giving 
in marriage to yon, as also the dowry I am giving with her.^^ 
The lad very gladly complied with his request ; and thereupon 
the bridge, which his father-in-law was building, stood firm as a 
rock upon its foundations. 

Thereafter the lad and his wife came home with the ten 
gagrdfuk of gold mohars and the rich dowry his 'father-in-law had 
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given him, and lived with his old mother happily ever after- 
wards. 

The " story-radical deducible from the foregoing folk-tale is 
as follows : — 

1. The hero goes to the Supremo Deity to obtain boons pro- 
mised by Him. 

2. On the way, he successively meets with two persons, a tree, 
and a beast, all of whom request him to enquire fiom the Deity 
the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles and 
sorrows. 

3. The hero learns from the Deity the causes and the reme- 
dies of their respective troubles and communicates the same to 
them. 

4. The suffering persons, the tree and the beast, having 
adopted the remedies, are freed from their troubles and suitably 
reward the hero. 

5. Thus the hero gets the boons promised by the Deity. 

, I should now try to find out if there is any other folk-tale 
current in Northern India into which the foregoing story-radical 
fits. Fortunately, I have not to search for it far and wide. For 
there is current, in the district of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, 
a legend of which the story-radical bears a striking similarity to 
that of the North Bihari folk-tale published swpra. It is recited 
by the priest to the celebrant ladies on the occasion of the cere- 
monial worship of the deity Lakshmichandra, which is performed 
in every Hindu houseliold in Chittagong on the full-moon day in 
the month of Pans (December- January) . The version of it, which 
*I have come across, forms the theme of an old Bengali poem 
composed by one Sri Ramcharan Nath in the Maghi year 1145 
which corresponds to circ. 1783 A.D. It existed in the manuscript 
form till about the year 1910 A.D., when the Banglya-Sahitj/a^ 
Parishad of Calcutta published the bare text of the poem in 
Bengali characters in its Journal y Volume XVIL, pages 61 — 64 
without any elucidatory remarks on the noteworthy ethnogra- 
phical facts contained therein. I have, therefore, transcribed its 
text into Dcvaiiagari characters and translated the same into 
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Englisli. The transcript in Devanagari characters, the English 
translation and the notes on the remarkable ethnographical facts 
contained therein are given below : — 

^ ii 

I I iprtTfcT ^ I 

^ ■^HK XRff arr^sf H 
^ I i 

arrew lianaf ^sin ii 

8 1 i 

8, I fwuTf%^ aft ^Pi I 

^sr^t^ wenrar wr ii 

< I f ^ m iJiat I 

« I ^ SRJ ^ElTOK I 

wrftrar trg irr^ h 

«: I HJf anit ^ 51T?fOT I 

l^cn xrfw cnar *rf?T n 

1 1 wn ^ i 

ifST ^ ^Tsr isi^x h 

\o 1 X! 3 i %? ^ f^a% 1 

'mf?;a!nST ^arti^w yat*4iPi ^ k 

U I isiprfn fwms if% i 

^rar ?i% H 

1 fOT air^ ^ f^sr vn i 

an «% in gf<*»i H 

U 1 ’«n% arnR%K mrft Sftii aprft: i 

^WWTtfwajfatan^RTftwrfifft « 
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\8 I ^ w i ^ T fc g ^nf«q I 

•3*r ftnj n 

\v. I arrSi^r mrfhw i 

5%?: wmr ^ « 

I wrf^^sTO i 

^'3 I «rwi «n ^ f» w ^»T i 

^re^snom ^ W['^ h 

\^ [ wcT'asnftisn^^TOT %% I 

% ^?:tr iirar » 

I ^3@rT?nc ?fi% I 

!?o \ firgif^ *rr?nni ®«T?:g i 

^ ftrgpc r 

I f^ePrTT I 

c\ 

XTK^ N 

5?5? 1 ^fbrarr i 

gRr^ xfTT^ H 

I ^ W ts: ?r% #t% srr f'sitflf ^Enfw I 

f «IT XTTf % gf*T II 

SJ8 I iftK w »nsT frimc sn ^ vrg^ i 

-Rrar iipr n 

«?«. I ^ witRt 5rTf« wv^ i 

wn^ ^ II 

^4 i mR? gRiRr i 

Tspr WT%t ^ ^ H 

I inRr «r% ^ ^snRr i 

'^WT TTR^gRl H 

\ W9 wtCTR“ ^nRt aigliT «rf^ i 

f^i 8iR:i « 
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I ?iR PT irrax ^ ITT » 

^ 5 T f ^ tt 

^0 I ?ITO^ f^ fiilfllt^q ^ I 
fH II 

I »n ftw: I 

?iiT Tm:% 051?: n 

I w?*i ^f»fr jhw i 

^ <;<iii«i H 

^^1 gftr w»!r 1 

gfefr tTT?si ^iwr 11 

^8 I ^rr f?#t m ^ 1 

fWt^i fumn?:^ 5^ II 
^ 4 . I *n nrJr ft»RT sum 1 

vp*i fro mw II 

I alTR ^?n I 

crrtnf^^rwTfe«r^;fe?f STTR^si r 
^'S I iftrf*i ^#15 *ff*sf ^raw I 

tt «iTfn vsr f^Jir n 

^rT»B fsra tisj ^iT5 ^ II 

i^e. I JHigirriw^^srai 1 

war ^Sttra n 

80 I trt «sr ftra fatsiftw btw i 

if fisraw gr ^ ^gjf ang 11 

8\ 1 mtr an ?;it% ^imiR 1 

trre^^ fwirnftai ^ trt 11 
8^ I ajt i!Bi ft?n nlrr ttxt ^xt wnj i 
iEna*r tjTftx firan faixi tnnai h 
8^ I mxj fhtt t*ar » 9 ft^ I 

W ^ ^ f ifl’sr iruftt « 
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88 I ^ ?nw i 

^TRT t^iT TTTT ^ mrwn r 

8«. I «iT?g mi ^ rtIT' i 

’IW ftfw ^ R 

8^ I ^ ITfT^TXT 'ira ifwic I 

f^rffifapi nsi ^ fsR r 

8'3 I ^ ^p^»1T WTW mi I 

vp*i «nsf*w %rt ^ it«r R 

8«: I 5l<fW fi|II«l ^ f^snc I 

^^5 tR ^sm n 

lit I f5ftt^ ?rft<# ! 

TOPn: n 

yio I TEif n?f nm i 

vrfrnm ^ErCT#'^ ^’sr tei’tw n 

I fukiJt ^ I 

«*nrra gr ciTT^ ^w*r »i?T n 

U*? I ^TTW ^lf^»f, ^WTT JTfe^ 

^HTT ^wnc w^xrfif I 
yi^ I ^m crgi q w , w wfc «f^w, 
gfir fir% ^5C «iTf^ ii 

y.8 I '^JTT wi f^«r«rnr, ^tnRw, 

%T fN I 

y.y. I ^wi ^PRra'flw, 

TOC?n ^ H 

y,^ I nf^ gftr, ^TfjR ^tnftr, 

fjRfrf^ RTTw I 

y.0 I mi, RT^ftpg ntimi , 

^ xpi "snfSraw ?rn r 

y,*; I ^»n gj*ri ^5ft*rr, ^fWT* 

^ W ^IHTO \ 
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^rresmr irnsr iwfsrrpc h 
io I wtn^T^imr, 

fOsHil W H 

i\ I trw, 

TTWT 11 

I «if^ ^?ra«r i 

g^Sxt^n ^MVfRfaiT: -qJT It 

I ^ '^i ^ f^T ^ I 
^ f fl ^ X II 

c, e\ 

^8 I 5fjT tn^ 'g«5r^ i 

33f%finn ^ ^ *rr ’slt^ h 

i'i I 3^ ■g'ssr wTf«r i 

%t ^ Cfe^ro ?rrfT ii 

I ?T ^ ^ mi mm i 

3 T 3 5^^nTr ^vT u 

Nj 

<'5> I ^»ir ’pP 5?^ ^ mrpr j 

tn:q ^ TO Wlf wt% n 

j> -o 1 

<«: I HI’S 3[% vjwa I 

^TlfTT f^ li'fcT II 

^£. I ^*si 11% gfir f^tr gw f^mr i 
nr m3T?^«^ ii 

'SO I 5r0ir i 

% ^rR% ^v^wtn '?T% mtir ii 

'Si I jiTOT ftrorwif? arlmirisr i 

?TTO J 15 TO II 

's^ I Bmi ms:^ wsiniiPr i 

^ WT »IT tnfii II 
's^i ®ir mx "pf 3,^ anri 

I 
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«8 I srfe sr«r fl«rr gw 'asrrfw i 

fir^rr ^ 5r% wtfw « 

««, I H mWTO %TT?I WR I 

tft f 5:% f<«fR II 

's^ I f^tn %f: i 

sirar wi’ir ^tn: h 
os i sii- W xrrtT wiTRi I 
TE?: ^R fwtt WiT"? TOR H 

OC t cl% h' gw ^ WTMRT I 

IE5: srrtit arrsjTr^r inferos h 

oa I HT wfwm TO?i g&T i 
?lfW?T iWyWT ft fWTW Wlfir N 
«:» I 'WCJfT I 

srrwOT H 

Cl I fffiJIT wft TOreBTC u 

’(Ttfrogw wft: w H 

«:!? I Ti^g^Twrf^ wfi: i 

wfri f%n W!W It 

I ’EIRT »7ffR ?lf^ T^^ cHJT I 

f’Rii' fTOn ^ttfifrl II 

’=8 I to: g% to ^fwm TOftr i 

jk^sf It 

cu. I ?TwfTO gw wik ks tott itw i 

TOffwrwTO wk '3’crkicr n 

H I €kr TO wfw^T wik i 

is irk ^ ?TO wrkwtk 8 
SI'S I ^iw ?:rfkff ?>kj w wfkrro i 
iTOT TOE WTO w%w wkro « 

I TOfro kwi fnro kw WR i 

’g^ w»ii krofw ^ TOW 8 
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Jtw i 

fsRii ftmr f^ ii 

STT tjTHTc^ gfir I 

% ifTT,^ w HIjiti sn « 

eft*) 11 ^CW>aT I 

lifi l^inT ^wni » 

?rrfT ^ ^ i 

^ItRTl f^ faiVUf^ »t5T n 

55rT HT% ^ wi I 

T •.?3' 1 1 ^ >1 

'J Cv. 

^WT •?!« iTrfTT^T 151 fniillf I 
TI^ ^Pf ’ETPl' HTfinir 11 

Tf^ tn'grf^ hwh: \ 

I’f^JSIT ir^TcT ^tf^— ‘ 12iTg It ifH II 
TPT 3Tf^ ?jt \0 lllfTllT lf3I if^lTl lirrsr ^'TOTTT I 
iJff ww rrfciwJT’. i 

im i-s ^«i5 irfer n 

^ fiTWT “^Jir fiifH I 

1 ITT?n 1 fim =1 3II *. II 
iinTfr?! ^fg:i5ii m ^n'sl^R w 

wsii ■^ifiTT II 

Translation. 

ThcjStory of the Ceremonial Worship of (the Deity) 
Lakshmichandra. 

1. I bow to the fat-paiiiiclicd deity Ganesa whose whole 
body and thighs are painted red with vermilion. 

2, I ^salute (the goddess) Lakshmi'^s husband — the god 
Narayana (who hears in his hands) a conch, a discus^ a club and 
a loins and who rides npon the Gurntla (bird). 


4 

1.0 I 

L\ I 

I 

I 

I 
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8. I salute (the goddesses) Lakshmi and Sams watt who are 
worshipped by all the world and at whose (Lakshmf^) blessing 
(people get) wealth, and at whose (Saraswatt’s) blessing (people 
become) learned in the s^tastrds. 

4. I salute (the god) Siva (and his spouse) Hhawani with 
whole-hearted devotion. I salute the feet of the other gods. 

5. Yudhisthira eiKpiived of Srikrishna. : IIow is the cere- 
monial worship of (tlie deity) La.kshniuhaiulra perrorni il ? 

6. Who performed ibis eeremonlal worship in ancient 
times and according to what rites? Who inirodiioed and spread 
this v/orsliip in this world ? '^'' 

7. O Lord ! describe to me all these things. The Lord 
Srikrishna (thcrenpon) bc.-un to describe all llic riles. 

8. In ancient times, then* lived a Br.'iliman named Bhadra, 
He had a wife named Sub rata who was very ])ious. 

0. The Brrihman peiTonned th(‘ eeremonial wcrsliip of (ihe 
deity) Lakshmicharidi'.i with all tlu' prescribed rites. (And) under 
the influence of (tlu' merit ajcruiug from) this worrhip, he had 
sons and grandsons born to liim and aequirct] p^real waMlih. 

10. A(*c()rding to tie* decrees of Fate, it. so liappened that, 
on one full-mooii day, tlie Brahman liad to perform four eero- 
monies. 

11. Namely, tlie ijoiiseeration of a tank, (lie peiTormanoo of 
the •srrt'W/ti' c(‘remonv of his fathe"; (ind) it so happened that 
his soiFs marriage was fixed to take place on llia.t very day. 

Ill, The Brahman very gladly pcrroniK'd the (aforemen- 
tionAidj three ceremonies. But lie forg'ot lo iierform the ceremo- 
nial worshij) of (tlie deity) Lakshmiehandra. 

13. For that reason, ihe goddess of wealth left the Brfihman 
and never returned. (That is to say, the Brrihirian became very 
poor) . 

14. He lost all his wealth and was reduced to poverty. 
And he, his wife and children became veritable beggars. 

15. So the Brahman began to beg* for alms, saying to him- 
self : 0 Lord ! you have inflicted so much sorrow upon me after 

(the enjoyment of) so much happinegii 
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10. On one occasion, a relative of the Brahman performed a 
sTaddha ceremony. So, in the hope of getting an invitation from 
liim, the Brahman did not beg for alms. 

17. Out: of contempt, his relative did not invito the Brahman. 
So the latter, poor as he was, felt very much insulted. 

18. (Saying to himself :) ^^Neglectfully I did not perform 
the ceremonial worship of (the deity) Lakshinichandra, for which 
reason the goddess of wealth abandoned 

19. The poor Brrihinan (named) Diirgaram {alias Bhadra) 
woefully says to himself : I shall go out in search of (the deity) 
IjiikshmlchandiM and surely die in the attempt to find him out.^^ 

20. The beggar Brabman says to himself : I shall go and 

accuse the deity Lalcsh midland ra of being the cause of my 

poverty. 

21. Thinking in this way, the Brahman journeyed far and 
came across a mango tree full of fruits. 

22. Seeing the mango tree, the Brahman asked it : Have 
you seen (the deity) Lakshimehandra. ? 

23. The tree told the Brahman: luive not seen (the deity). 

If you find him out, communicate to him (the source of) my 

sorrow,*’'’ 

21, (Namely,) that holymen {go mins) do not partake of my 
fi’uits.*’^ (Hearing its words,) the Biahman tied up some paddy 
in a knot- (in tlie hem of his dholi — by way of a reminder) and 
went away. 

25. (Having seen) a cow browsing off the grass unaccom- 
panied by her calf, the Brahman, folding tlie palms of his hands 
together, asked her : 

26. ^^Ocow! have you seen (the deity) Lakshmichandra ? 
Toll me the tidings about his deityship, so that, (hearing the 
same,) my sorrows may be alleviated. 

27. The cow replied : O Brahman ! I have not seen (his 
deityship). If you find him out, communicate to him (the source 
of) my sorrow, 

28. (Namely,) that I cannot browse off the grass in tli^e 
company of my calf. (Hearing her words,) the Brahman tied 
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up some paddj in a knot (in the hem o£ his dhoii—hy way of a 
reminder) and went away hastily. 

29* Thereafter he saw an ass, a bull, an elephant and two 
tanks before him, 

30. And asked them : Have you seen (the deity) Lakshmi- 
chandra ? 

31. All of them replied : O Brahman ! we have not seen 
(his deityship). IE you find him out, enquire from him the 
causes of our sorrows and troubles 

32. (Hearing their words,) the Brahman tied up some paddy 
ill a knot (in the hem of his dhoti-^^hy v^'ay of a reminder) 
and went aw^ay. He then saw a man carrying a load of grass 
upon his head, 

33. (And enquired of him :) Why do you carry such a 
heavy load of grass (upou your head ?) Have you seen the deity 
Lakshmichandra ? 

3‘1. The carrier of the load of grass replied : O Brahman ! 
I have neither seen his deityshij) nor heard about him. If you 
find tim out, cornmuaicato to him (the source of) my sorrow,''^ 

35. And enquire from him as to why I am doomed to 
carry this load of (Hearing his word?;,) the Brahman 

tied up some paddy in a knot (in the hem of his dhoti — by way of 
a reminder) and went away. 

3G. Then having seen a man carrying a basket of quicklime 
(upon his head), the poor Brahman asked him : 

37. Have you seen (the deity) Lakshmichandra The 
carrier of the basket of lime replied: I know nothing about 
hig deityship."^ 

38. (^' If you find him out,) enquire from him the cause of my 
sorrow and trouble Hearing his words, the Brahman tied up 
some paddy in a knot (in the hem of his dhoti— hj way of a 
reminder) and wended his way. 

89 & 40. Then having come across some persons carrying 
the mtkng pulse {Pfiaseolus mxmgo var., ctureus), sugarcane, 
plantains, sidhya/c^ t betel-leaves, sugar, flower, milk, mangoes, 

* I have not been able to make out tho moaning of the word nuind (l^plH) • 
1 1 have not boon able to find out the meaning of the word sidhyah 
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ia^l fruite (^gle rnarmelos)^ the Brahman enquired of them : 
" Have you seen the deity Lakslimichandra ? 

4L All of them replied : We have nol seen his deityship. 
If you find him out, communicate to him our sorrows and 
troubles 

42. And enquire from him the reasons as to why we arc 
doomed to carry loads of these articles from place to place. 
(Hearing their words) the Brahman tied up some paddy in a knot 
(in the hem of his dholi — by way of a reminder) and went away. 

43. Having journejad further, he came across a lovely lake 
and a crocodile (living in it) and having lialf iis body emerging 
out of the water. 

44. Folding the palms of his bands tog(^th('r, the Brahman 
addressed the crocodile as follows : — “ O worthy crocodile ! 
leave off yom* ferocity and convey me at ros>s the wafers of this 
lake.^^ 

45. As I Irive to’go in search of (the deity) Laksbmlchan- 
dra/^ Hearing the Bralunun^s request, the eroeodile replied : 

46. Braliman! (If you find out his deityship,) be sure to 
enquire from him wliat great sin 1 have committed so tliat, as 
the result tliereof, I have been doomed to ))Ccome a croeodile.^^ 

47. Having’ replied to tdiC Brahma n, tin; crocodile conveyed 
him across tlie lake. (Hearing the crocodile’s request) , tlio 
Brahman lied up some paddy in a knot (in the hem of his 
dhoti — by way of a reminder) and went away from there. 

48. Thereafter the Brahman, being unable to proceed any 

further on account of his throat and lij^s having become parched 
(with thirst,) fell down upon the ground. ^ 

49. (Seeing) the Brahman fall down upon the ground, (the 
deity) Lakshmichandra took compassion on him and made himself 
visible to him. 

50. The Brahman named Bhadra, seeing the deity Lakshmi- 
chandra, made obeisance to his deityship with all his eight limbs, 
even though he was lying prostrate upon the ground. 

51. The Brahman Durgaram Bhadra) then addressed his 

deityship as follows : — O Lord Sriramchami ! I am helpless 
and sorrow-stricken. Oh ! save me from the fear of death, ” 
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5®, O Lakshmipati ! I am helpless and in need of your 
mercy. I am weak and thin on account of the worries and 
anxieties of life. Oh ! save me.^^ 

53. Oh ! take compassion on me and keep me always ait 
your red feet. I have no other means of salvation than 
yourself. 

54. O lord of the poor ! pardon the faults of inyse 
who am ignorant. O friend of the poor I pardon (my) faults/*^ 

55. ^^O (Lord) Lakshminath ! pardon my faults. Oh I. 
convey me across the ocean of this world. 

56. You arc, in all things^ the source of salvation. How 
shall I eulogise you ? How shall I extol your greatness ? 

57. The dust of your feet alone can carry (us) across the 
ocean of this world. I know iliat (the contemplation of) your 
feet is the only source of salvution.”^^ 

58. Not liaving worshipi)cd you, the goddess of wealth has 
ahaiidoned me. (Por this) people are blaming me. 

59. I am (piite Ignorant of devotion and adoration. My 
mind is always restless. I have come to die.^^ 

60. O lord of the red feet ! you have takeii compassion 
on me (and maiiifosted yourself to me) in order to save me from 
tlie fear of death. J have seen yonr red feet."^^ 

61. O lord of the red feet! you have given shelter, all 
the year round, tome — Durgaram — and saved me from (going 
to) the abode of death.^^ 

62. After the Brahi>\an had addressed his deityship in this 
strain, the deity Lakshmichandra became pleased wth him and 
giive him boons. 

63&64. Peeling compassion (for the Brahman), the deity 
Lakshmichandra gave him the three following boons : — O 
Brahman I may your piety increase. May your poverty dis- 
appear. May you go to the ^ world of the moon ^ {C/iandralo/ca) 
after your death. Go home. Forget your sorrows and troubles 
and perform the ceremonial worship (in my honour) 

65. Then the Brahman asked his deityship to describe to 
him the accounts of the various sights he had seen. 
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66. (Namely,) the mango tree, tlie cow with the calf, the 
bull, the ass, the elephant, the two tanks (which he had seen while 
he was nearly half-way off on his journey), 

67. (The carriers of the loads of) grass, quicklime, sugarcane, 
plantains, betels flowers, milk, mangoes and bael-fruits, 

68. (And) the ferocious crocodile having half its body 
emerging out of the water and carrying a vessel full of water. 
Addressing his deityship further, the Brahman said : " O placid- 
minded god ! describe to me the reasons why these men and 
animals arc doomed to undergo the sufferings they are doing now.^^ 

69. The deity Ijakshmiehandra thereupon replied: 
Brahman ! hear what 1 say. The mango tree did not 
give its fruits to a Brahman. Therefore, its fruits are not eaten 
by any holy man.^^ 

70. The bull did not render any ai^sisiance to a man at that 
time.* Hence the former is undergoing sufferings atprcsent.^^ 

71. The ass was a liar, and the elcx^haut was of a very 

angry disposition. Both of them were human beings in a 
previous state existence/^ » 

72. The two tanks were a pious and an impious man (in 
a previous state of existence). On account of its impiety, no 
body drinks the water of Ihctank.^^ 

73. ‘‘ The carriers of the load of grass and the basket of 
quicklime, (in a former state of existence) , did not speak with 
nien who had marks of lime on their faces. 

74. Some (of my) worshippers begged for some mand,f 
mnng pulse and the like from the carriers (or vendors) of these 
articles (which are used as food-offerings in my worship) in 
a previous state of existence. But the latter did not give them 
the articles begged for.^^ 

75 . Tor this reason, they have been doomed to hawk about 
these articles from place to place. If they now give these offer- 
ings to (my) worshippers, they will be rid of their sufferings/^ 

^ Tlie meaning of the word obscure. I have, however, translated 

it as. meaning ** shelter ** or ** assistance** 

1 1 am unable to make out the meaning of the word nvana 
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76&77. In the crocodile which wears upon its neck the 
Brahman^s rosary of golden heads and which lias been doomed to 
live with half its body immersed in water and the other half emerg- 
ing therefrom, you will recognize one who was an ariUnt sinner (in 
a former state of existence). O Brahman ! I have informed 
you of the causes of their sorrows and troubles. Now go away/^ 

7 8. " Tell the scoundrel crocodile that, if he will restore (the 
rosary of golden beads) to a Brahman, he will be released from 
his present state of existence/^ 

79, Now you have learnt all these from me. Go home. 
I shall come over with my wife (the goddess of wealth) to your 
house and bring you wealth/^ 

80, Having taken leave (of his deityship), the Brahman 
went to the crocodile and communicated to it what the deity had 
said about the cause of its sorrow. 

81 , Thereupon the crocodile made an obcisanc?o to the Brahman 
and gave him the rosary of golden beads. Untying the knot, 
the latter went away. 

32, Then the Brahman (met the vendors of) jewels, pearls 
and the like, and told them to give those articles to the 
worshippers (of the deity Lakshmichandra). 

83. Then, untying the knot containing the paddy, the 
Brahman left that place and went to the carrier of the basket of 
quicklime, 

8d. And told him ; Seeing the marks of lime on another 
personas face, you did not speak with him. It is for this reason 
that you have been doomed to carry the basket of quicklime.^^ 

85. Then, untying the knot, the Brahman left that place 
and went to the carrier of the load of grass, 

86. And told him : Seeing a load of grass on another 
personas head, you did not speak with him. For this sin you have 
been doomed to carry the load of grass — this much I know.^' 

87. Then, untying the knot containing the paddy, he went to 
the other persons and communicated to them what the deity had 
told him about the means of their getting released from their 
present sufferings. 
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88. He went to the cow and told her that, in a former state 
of existence, she had made a gift with an insincere heart. 

89. Then, untying the knot containing the paddy, he went to 
the mango tree, 

90. (And told it :) Being proud, you did not give your fruits 
to a Brahman. For this reason, nobody pai^takes of your frult/^ 

91. You have in your inside a jar of gold. So be devout 
and give me that golden jar.^^ 

9&. Hearing these words, the mango tree gave the Brahman 
the golden jar. Thereafter the latter quickly went homo, 

93. (And,) spending one hundred gold coins, celebrated the 
ceremonial worship (of the deity Lakshmichandra). (Thereupon) 
the poverty of the Brahman disappeared ; (and) his house was 
transformed into a golden palace. 

9 i. Whoever annually performs this chief of vratas (or cere- 
monial worships), the deity (Lakshmichandra) blesses him with 
eons, grandsons, wealth and paddy. 

[Here the legend ends."] 

The dakshina (or the customary fee to a Brahman at the e>nd 
of a ceremony) should be given in the month of As win ; and 
offerings should be made to the sun-god. 

(The writing of this manuscript) was finished in the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 10th Kartikinthe Maghi year 1263. 

Even (the heroic) Bhima flies away from the battle. The 
sages also err in their judgments. The writer is not to be blamed 
(for any error that might have crept into this manuscript). He 
has written just as he has seen (in the original manuscript) . If 
a thief should steal this manuscript which has been written witji 
so much labour, may his father be an ass and his mother a sow. 
Sri J agabandhu Acharyya, resident of Mahangpur, is the owner 
of this manuscript. Written in the Maghi year 1145. 

The story-radical deducible from the foregoing legend from 
Chittagong is as follows : — 

1. The heroj being reduced to poverty, goes to the deity 
Lakshmichandra to beg of him the boon that his poverty may 
come to an end. 
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2. On his way, he successively meets with a tree, several 
persons and beasts, and two tanks, all of whom request him to 
enquire from the Deity the causes of their troubles and sorrows. 

3. The hero learns from the Deity the causes and the remedies 
of their respective troubles and communicates the same to them. 

4. The tree gives the hero a jar of gold which is hidden in its 
inside. 

5. The Deity having granted the boons to the hero, the latter 
worships him and becomes prosperous and wealthy. 

If we compare the story-radical of the North Bihari folk-tale 
with that of the Chittagong legend, we find that all the leading 
incidents of both the stories are almost identical. In the Bihari 
folk-tale, the tree has ten jarfuls of gold mohars hidden beneath its 
roots; while, in the Chittagong legend, there is only one jar of 
gold hidden inside it. In the former, the source of the elephant^s 
trouble is that its proboscis had got sjtuck to a tree ; while, in the 
latter, the cause of the elepliant^s suffering is not mentioned. 

Then we find that there is another legend current in other 
pai^:s of Eastern Bengal, which is closely similar to the two 
foregoing stories. Like the tale from Chittagong, it is also 
recited on the occasion of the performance of the ceremonial 
worship of the goddess Aranyashashthi ( ’f'fl ) on 

the Gth day of the bright half of the month of Jaistha (May- 
June). It is as follows : — 

A Brahman had no children. As soon as a child was bom 
to him, the black cat, on which the deity Shashthi — ^the 
goddess of childbirth and children — rides, carried it off to her 
deityship. Being sorrow-stricken at the loss of his children, 
he made up his mind to interview the goddess and obtain fipom 
her the boon of the preservation of his children's lives. He there- 
fore started on his journey to the place where her deityship lived. 

When he had gone far, he met with a cow. Seeing him she 
asked : O thakur I I bow to thee. Where are you going to ? 

He replied ; I am going to have an interview with the goddess 
Shashthi and tell her my sorrows.^^ Thereupon she said : 
0 Ihakur I I amlalso stricken with a great sorrowi Look here. 
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my teats are full of milk. But neither any oalf sucks me nor 
does any man milk me, I am therefore in great pain. Do be 
good enough to inform her deityship of the source of my 
sorrow/^ The Brahman agreed to do so^ and then started on his 
journey again. 

When he had gone far and was much*oppressed by the hot 
sun, he came across an umbrageous mango tree and sat under its 
shade to rest himself. Seeing him, the tree enquired ; O 
th&kuf ! where are you going to ? He reidied : I am going 
to have an interview with the goddess Shaslithi and tell her my 
sorrow.^^ Thereupon it said : O thakur I I am also stricken with 
a great sorrow. Look here, I am bowed down beneath the 
load of my fruits. But neither any man nor any bird eats of 
my fruits. Nor are they blown down by storms. This load 
of fruits is agonising me much. Do be good enough to inform 
her deityship of my trouble/^ The Brahman agreed to do so, 
and then started on his journey again. 

When he had gone far, he met with a woman carrying a load 
of straw and fuel on her head. Seeing him, she enquired ; 

0 thakur ! where are you going to ? He replied ; My good 
woman I I am going to interview the goddess Shashthi and 
tell her my sorrow.*'*^ Thereupon she said : I am also in great 
trouble. Nobody purchases my straw and fuel. It appears that 
I have been doomed to carry this load for ever and a day. So bo 
good enough to inform her deityship of my trouble.'^'^ The 
Brahman agreed to do so, and then started on his journey afresh. 

When he had proceeded further, he met with another woman 
carrying a potful of quicklime on her head. Seeing him, shfe 
asked : " O thakur ! where are you going to ? He replied : 

My good woman ! I am going to interview the goddess 
Shasbthi and tell her my sorrow.^^ Thereupon she said : 

1 am also in a great distress. Nobody purchases my quicklime. 
It appears that I have been doomed to carry this potful of lime 
on my head for ever and a day. So be good enough to inform 
the goddess of my trouble also. The Brahman agreed to do so, 
and then started on his journey again# 
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Thereafter he met with another poor woman carrying a child 
astride her hips, and having one of her feet upon a paddy*husking 
pedal. Seeing him, she asked : " O thdkur ! where are jou 
going to ? He replied : I am going to interview the goddess 
Shashthi and tell her my sorrow.^^ Thereupon she said : I 
have also fallen into a great trouble. Look here, I can ' neither 
withdraw my foot from the pedal nor can I take my child off 
my hips. So be good enough to inform her deityship of my 
distressed condition, The Brahman agreed to do so, and 
then started again on his journey. 

Thereafter the Brahman reached a great forest wherein he 
met the goddess Shashthi and enquired from her the cause of 
his children’s early deaths. To this she replied : Your wife 

treats the children ill. They, therefore, do not live long. If 
you will make a solemn vow to me that henceforth you will treat 
them kindly and affectionately, I shall allow them to live with 
you long. Otherwise they will return to me soon.*'^ To this 
proposal he assented. 

*Then he enquired from her deityship the causes and the 
remedies of the troubles from which the cow, the mango tree^ 
and the three women were suffering To his queries the goddess 
replied : A Brahman had asked for some milk from the cow 
for offering it to a deity. But she did not give it to him. It i^ 
for this reason that she h:is been doomed to undergo her present 
suffering. If she would now give her milk freely to a Brahman, 
she would be relieved of her trouble. A Brahman wanted to 
pluck a ripe mango for offering to a god. But the tree did not 
permit him to do it. Hence is its present suffering. If it 
would now giv^e all its fruits to a Brahman, its trouble would 
come to an end. Even after seeing a bit of straw on another 
personas head, the woman, who carries the load of straw and fuel 
on her head, did not inform the latter of it. It is for this 
reason that she has been doomed to lead her present life of 
trouble and suffering. If she would now give all her straw 
and fuel to a Brahman, she would be relieved of her present 
trouble. Even after seeing a stain of lime on another^ s face, the 
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woman^ who carries the pot of lime on her head, did not inform 
the latter of it. It is for this reason that she is undergoing her 
present suffering. If she would now give the potful of lime 
to a Brahman, her trouble would cease. The woman, having one 
of her feet stuck fast to the paddj-husking pedal, was, at one 
time, a maid-servant in a Bralimau^s household and shirked work. 
It is for this reason that she has been reduced to her present dis- 
tressful condition. If she would now work in a Brahman^s house- 
, hold diligently, she would be released from her painful situation.*^^ 

Then, taking leave of the goddess, the Brahman returned 
homewards. On his way, he met with the woman, having her foot 
stuck fast to the pedal, and inforined her of the cause and the 
remedy of her trouble. Hearing his words, she said : As you 
arc a Brahman, I shall now serve in your household.^** To this 
proposal he agreed. 

Then he mot with the wo women, respectively, carrying the 
pot of lime and the load of straw and fuel on their heads, and 
thereafter came to the mango tree. He duly informed them of 
what the goddess had said about the causes and the remedies of 
their respective troubles. Hearing liis words, they agreed to act 
as directed by her deltyshij), and said : O ihakur ! as you are a 
Brahman, we will give you the pot of lime, the load of straw 
and fuel, and the mangoes/^ To their proj)osals he readily 
agreed ; and thereupon they were relieved of their troubles. 
Thereafter he returned home and had a son born to him, who 
lived long and happily. 

The story-radical underlying the foregoing legend is ag 
follows 

1. The hero, being sonless, goes to the goddess Shashthi to beg 
of her the boons of the birth of a son and the latter'^s longevity. 

2. On his way, he successively meets with a cow, a tree, and 
three women, all of whom importune him to enquire from the 
goddess the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles 
and sufferings. 

* For an account of the Vtaia ani a more detailed version 

of this legend, see Meyeli l^raiaJcathd (in Bengali) by Paramesh Prasanna 
Ray, B.A. 2nd Edition. (Published by the Ashutosh Library, Calontta). 

33— 43, 
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8. The hero, having learnt the same, communicates them to 
the suffering beast, tree and women, all of whom adopt the 
remedies and are at once relieved of their troubles. 

4. The hero also obtains the boons from the goddess and has 
his hearths desires fulfilled. 

If we compare this story-radical with those of the two 
preceding tales, we find that the suffering paktir tree of the North 
Bihari folk-tale is represented, in the legends from Chittagong 
and Eastern Bengal, by a mango fcree with this much 
difference only, namely, that ten jarfuls of gold mohars are hidden 
beneath the roots of the tree in the first tale, and only one jar of 
gold is hidden inside it in the Chittagong legend ; while no such 
incident is mentioned in respect of the tree in the third tale. In 
the North Bihari tale, the elephant has got his proboscis stuck 
fast to a tree. This beast is represented, in the legend from 
Eastern Bengal, by the woman whose foot has stuck fast to a 
paddy-husking pedal, and, in the Chittagong tale, by the crocodile 
which has half its body immersed in water, and the other half 
emerging therefrom. The cow, and the carriers of the pot or 
basket of quicklime, and of tbe load of grass or straw and fuel 
occur in both the legends from Chittagong and other parts of 
Eastern Bengal. 

If we leave out the special incidents of the three foregoing 
talcs, we find that the following generalized story-radical fits into 
them all 

1. A hero goes to a deity to beg a boon. 

2. On the way, he meets with several suffering persons and 
Beasts, and a tree, all of whom importune him to enquire from 
the deity the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

3. The hero obtains his own boon and learns from the deity 
the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

4. He communicates the same to them, all of whom adopt 
the remedies and are at once relieved of their troubles. 

On comparing this story-radical with the seventy types of 
folk-tales framed by the Folklore Society of London, * we find 

* The Handbook of Folklore^ U. L, Oomme. London ; Psvid Nutt, 
]890. pp. 117— 136. 
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that it does not tally with any one of the same, and appears to 
be a new one. We have, therefore, classified the three foregoing 
tales in a separate group which we have named the Hero and 
the Deify TypeJ^ 

There now remain for discussion the two noteworthy 
ethnographical facts embodied in the l^end from Chittagong. 
We have seen that, as soon as the Brahman in this folk-tale 
was requested by a suffering person or beast to enquire from the 
deity the cause and the remedy of his or its trouble, the former 
tied up some paddy in a knot in the hem of his dhoti. The 
question arises Why did he do so ? The answer is not far to 
seek. For this was done by him, ^o that the knot might serve 
him as a reminder. It also refers to the primitive method of 
counting. Even at the present day, whenever a Bengali lady 
forgets to do a thing, she ties up a knot in the hem of her sari 
to serve her as a reminder for doing that thing. It should also 
be compared with the knotted strings used by the Santals for the 
purpose of computing time, * and the knotted ropes used by the 
same people in taking the census of 1872,t and the quippos or 
the knotted cords of various colours used by the ancient 
Peruvians, Mexicans and other aboriginal races of South America 
for the purpose of recording events. 

Also compare it with the custom of making the lagan pnntli 
or the bundle of marriage-day which is prevalent among the 
Bhumij of Chota Nagpur. When the father of a Bhumij 
bridegroom goes to the bride^s house to bless her and bring what 
is known as the lagan or the day of marriage, some rice, one 
areca-nut, a piece of turmeric and some mango leaves and durha 
grass are tied together in a piece of new cloth which has been 
previously dyed yellow with turmeric. As many mango leaves 
and blades of duthd grass must be put into this bundle as there 
may be days remaining to the coming-off of the marriage. 

* Bradley-Birt*s The Storg of an Indian Upland (Kdition 190$), p. 169 j 
p. 265 

Also see The Journal of the Biha and Oriesa Mesearek Society for 
BeptemW 1910, p, 8X1. 

t The Trooeedinge of the Asiafio Society of Bengal for 1872, p. 192. 
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li is also indispensably' necessary to tie up the bundle with asf 
many knots as there may be days remaining to the happening of 
the marriage. This is known as t]ielagan puntli or ^^^the bundle 
of marriage-dayy^ which is made over by the brlde^s father to 
the bride who, in her tuni, makes it over to her wotxld-be 
father-in-law.* 

We also find in the colophon to the MS. poem from 
Chittagong the curious statement : If a thief should steal this 
manuscript which has been written with so much labour, may 
his father he an ass and his mother a sow!^ Now what do these 
words signify ? They constitute an imprecation which was used 
in the olden times in India for preventing trespassers from 
removing boundary-stones and deterring other persons from 
dispossessing Brahmans from the lands wh ch had been granted 
to them by way of gift. At the annual meeting of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, held in January 1917, the learned 
President Ilis Honour Sir Edward Gait referred to this 
curious imprecation as follows : Amongst other things, we 

have obi.aincd one of those curious Sambaljmr ^ boundary-stones ^ 
mentioned by Mr. Maziundar in his account of Kanaka Bliafija^s 
copper-plate. These stones bear the figure of a donkey and a sow 
and are clearly intenivd to express the same idea as the impreca- 
tory verse found in many Orissa copper-plates, in which any 
person dispossessing a Brahman of land gifted to him is 
condemned in his next life on earth to be begotten of a donkey or 
a sow* The sun and the moon depicted above the donkey and 
the SOV7, and the cow below those animals appear to be as 
witnesses of the transaction. There is a tradition that this 
particular stone was originally used to indicate an old boundary- 
line between the Sainbaliuir and Sarguja Slates which was fixed 
by a treaty on the conclusion of hostilities bet woo n te wo 
Rajas. Mr. Walsh tells me that he has recently found a 
similar stone in the Maiibhum District.”*^ 

* Vide The Journal of the Bihar and Otissa Research Sgcictg Cor 
September 1916, pp. 276*477. 


X. — Notes on Club Life in Ancient 
India. * 

By Jitendra Lai Bose, BX. 

It is often remarked that Club Life is entirely foreign in 
India and so it docs not flourish here, although we are beginning 
to consider it a very useful appanage of the social organization. 
I place the following facts before the readers and leave it to 
them to judge whether this opinion may be regarded as sound or 
not, 

1 . 

About half a dozen Sanskrit words have to be considered in 
this connexion : viz. {Sabhd), (PartHdi), {Sadafi), 

{Samdi), ITO {Gana) and All these words 

primarily signify assemblies of men and later on have acquired 
various secondary senses, all however connected with their 
primary meaning*. We meet with the word (Ganapati) 

in the sense of a president of an assembly in the Rig Veda 
(2*24), and we also find in it (1'29) the word (Sadaspati) 

which, though explained by Say ana as the name of a God, 

• It is interesting to note that while tbe!word SahhB. is now used to denote a 
mooting, in the Panranic times it used to signify pleasure-moets fdso, as we will 
see later on« and in the Stn.iti the word almost invariably signified a Legislative 
or a Judicial assembly, over which it was the duty of the king to preside. (Vide 
Yisnu, Ch. 3, 62, Yajnvalkya, 2, 3, Manu 8. 11-I3). See also Mahabharati 
Santi Parba, Ch. 83. 

The word Gana likewise got different meanings and as Mr. Jayasawal rightly 
says, has boon used in the sense of a republic in tlio Mahabharata f (vide 0» 

5., Vol. I, Ft. 2} page 173.) In the Smritis and the Purans however it has 
been used to denote a hotel where cooking for a number of men used to be done. 
(Vide V:finu, 48. 21, Mami. 4, 209-10 ; Yajnavalkya, 1, 14 and Kurma Puranam 
Uparibhaga Ch. 17, 4 ) 

The word Sadah in course of time began to be used to denote a public meeting 
only, e.g , Sadasi ha^patuta power of espression in a public meeting. 

(Vide JPanchatantra.) 
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certainly means the president of a meeting and would be 
much more significant if it were taken as the adjective gf 
Brahmanaspati, to whom the Sukta is addressed. 

In the Yayur Veda ITOiTil (Gana Yajna) has been prescribed 
as a sacrifice to be performed by a committee of men. This kind 
of sacrifice had a special name (Manitstom)* and it 

has been defined as a sacrifice to be performed by either 
brothers or friends together.^ ^ 

(Bhratrlnam sakhlnam wa kartahijah yajnah,) 

Vive Katt/ayana, Si^auta Sutra, ‘22-11-1*2 and 25-13-29. 

In this way promotion of fellow-feeling began in India even 
in the Vedic period, and it went on progressing through the 
successive stages of the growth of the Indian mind until the 
word (Sakha) a friend attained almost a h illovved 

sigificance, and to invoke the Supreme Deity as a friend became 
one of the settled modes of worship. It is remarkable that 
Yajnavalkya permits to a house-holder amidst all his diverse 
religious duties, the only relaxation of spending his afternoon in 
the company of cultured friends, thus imjdanting the germ of 
club life in the Indian mind, which, as we shall see, obtained full 
maturity in later times. (Vide Yajnavalkya. 1. 113). 

The word (Ganachakraka) which h is been defined 

as ihe sitting together of religious men or virtuous men to 
.dinner, t deserves consideration as it would appear to be the 
forci*unner of the modern club-dinner. 

2 . 

*These associations, the principal aim of which was religious 
culture, gradually oeeame combined with societies aiming at 
literary or mundane culture, and thus sprung up the Gosthi, 
which we find alluded to in the Mahabharata (Birat Parva —6, 

* There can be no doubt that the place of this yajna has now boon taken by 
the Barwavi Puja, or religious festivals to be performed by twelve friends. In 
the days of Batsyayana, Marufcstom had given place to (Deva yatra) 

which was of the same character as the Barwari Puja of modern times. 

t ^ (Dhamikanam saui^nya bkojanc). 

Vide Vachaspatyam by Tara Nath. 
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quoted by Tariinath in lug Vachaspatyam ; ^ 

I (Tatra gosthlsu rathyasu siddhaprabrajitaysucha.) 
There ill the gosthis, highroais and places where successful yogis 
resided*) These were therefore apparently very old institutions. 
This class of Gosthi has been defined as 

Nanasastra visaradaih rasikata satkavya sammodita; 

Nlidosaih Iculabhusanaih parimila piirna kuhijnairapi 
Breemadbhagbala li Karaiiaktha susrusaya nandita 
Gatwabhista mupaiti gunijano gosthi hi sachochyalay. 

association which has as its members men versed in ' 
various sBstras and of blameless character and of ree^pectable 
families, having self-respect and which pleases by the good 
humour and culture of good poetry pervading i(s atmosphero, 
and is thus a home of happiness, and which can suj)ply to those 
men of culture, who wish to hear the Srimadbliagabat and other 
good books^ their desired object is called a Gosthi.^^ 

It is not difiicult to sec that the modern llari Sabhas and 
societies similar to them are survivals of those Cost his. Iji the 
days of the great Vaisnaba reformer Sri Chaitanya, Sri Basayr 
Angina became a Gosthi of unique distiiietloru (Vide Sri 
Chaitanya Bhagabat, Madhya. 8tli Ch.). It is difiicult to discover 
whether there was any constitution in these Gosthis, hut the 
oceuiTcncc of the word Gosthipati suggests that there was at 
least one important functionary, and the manner in ivliich they 
seem from the above quotation, to have been conducted, would 
naturally lead to the inference that order was strhtly mamtalncd. 

3 

Side by side with these purely rellgLOiis or rcligio-literary 
institutions, there were institutions in India, from very ancient 
days, the aim and object of which w as to supply the pleasi rea 

* 5IT*rt 

^ *. t <f'1 1 

aim « 

Vide ^Jaliali'-vdiuma " Go^lVipali.” 
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of art and games to the pleasure-seeking portion of the people. 
Ill the famous Sukta of (.he Kig Veda in which the Ri^i Kabasa 
animadverts on the vices of gambling, there are clear references 
to play-houses. In the Sabha Parva of the Mahabhamta, the 
Sab ha to which Yudhisthira was attracted by Duryodliana for 
playing dice has in it many of the characteristics of a play- 
house. t 

In the Rig Veda is also traceable (ho growth of the drink- 
ing clubs or salons which appear tc have been at one time very 
favouL’itc institutions in India. Although there is no direct allu- 
sion to such salons in the Rig Veda, there is (:noiigh material in 
it to indicate that the saeriti ual ground, or the place where the 
Soma was distilled was bogiuning to be considered, the drinking 
club of the Devas (god^). + The | vigorous praises bestowed 
on the soma in the 9(h Mandala of the Rig Veda, leave no doubt 
in the mind that the ancient Indians had become very partial to 
its merits, and cpiito appreciated its life-giving properties. A 
careful distinction, however, seems to have been drawn between 
intoxicating lupiors and exhilarating beverages, the drinking of 
the latter settling in course of time into a regular habit.. Thus 
grew up the ifW s (Pan-bhumis) || or s (Apfmuikas) 

or places which every well-to-do householder was required to set 
apart in Ills preuiLses, whore friends would be asked to assoiiible 
and drink together. These wore never allovVod to be anything 
but private places, and were kejit distinct from public clubs. 
(Vide Vatsyayanri, Kama Sutra, 1. IV, Kalidasa, Raghavanmm, 
Canto 19. 11 aud Kumar Sambkavum^ Canto VI, 1:2). Thus 
bringing together friends at least once or twice a month, was 
a sort of a duty imposed on every culiunHl young man and the 
author of the KamasTUra indulges in a long digression about 
the virtues of moderate drinking and the wines to be used, which 
is outside the scoj)o of our present enquiry. 

^ VitJe Hig Veda, 10. 84 G. ^ ~- 

f Vide Malmbliai’.ifca, Sablia Parva, CL. 60. 
t Vide Uig Veda, 8, 35, 3. 

II x%mw SinLa dcfiucs the Pana-bbiimi ( ) aa 

(1 »aiiain paua-guaihika) ^ 

ViJc AmM»ko5a-Su4jK\a»ga 43 ^ 
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In the Pauranic Literature^ the word Sabha has in many 
places been used in the sense of a club, or at any rate of a place 
for pleasure meetings, although in the Puranas its significance 
as a Legislative or Judicial Council has not been missed. In 
the Sahhd Parva of the MaJidhhdrata^ the -word has been very 
frequently used to denote a court either of a god or of a king. 
But even in the description of these godly Sabhas, there are 
such passages as would tend to show that in the mind of the 
author the functions of an association of men with all its joyous 
elements was vividly present. (Vide MahMdrata, 8ahhd Parva, 
Chapters 7, 8, 9 and 10). Of these, the 8th Chapter which 
contains a description of Yama^s (The God of Deatli^s) Sabha 
deserves especial attention (Vide Slokas 38 and 39). In the 
later Parvas the word Akrira Bhumi* meaning 

Fields of pleasure has been used to express the same sense of 
a common ground for persons to meet for pleasurable purposes. 

The word Vihara has been used in the Mahabharata 

as a place for youngmen to meet, t The word (sasiaja) 

has found place in tae Mahabharata, sometimes in the sense of 
society in general (Vide Sdnti Parva, Chapter 68) and sometimes 
in the restricted sense of a congregation of men (Vide ^dnti 
Parva, Chapter 69). But it is doubtful whether it any where 
signifies a club as we understand it. The word 
(samajotsaba) being capable of a dual interpietation, it is diffi- 
cult to assert that it does mean a club festivity, and not a general 
social festivity, wherever it has been used. This word 
(Samajotsaba) has been used in the Smriti, which the modern 
translator has split up into {Samdj-Sabhd^Qlvih) and 

(utasaba-festivity), but I have considerable hesitation in accept- 
ing it as indisputably correct (vide Ydjnavalifa 1. 84). The 
lexicographer Hem Chandra however has given Samaj as 
a synonym of Sabha j whereas the Amara Kosa defines it as 
society. 

• Vide SJalya Parva, Ch. 87. 

t Vide Santi Parva, Ch.ipfeer 69. The ooxnmentator explalfit it as the gyoo&a* 
•ium, but the word clearly deuotes a place for eDjoymeut, 
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The use of the word HHT (sahha) in the sense of a place set 
apart for enjoyment of friendly society is met with in the Hari- 
vamsam, * where the pleasure boats of the Jadavas are said to 
have contained amongst other embellishments compartments 
fitted up as sabhas. The scenes presented before us in this 
Chapter as well as in the next, beginning from hilarious joy and 
ending in a solemn dramatic performance, leave no doubt in our 
mind that club life was not entirely unfamiliar in ancient India, 

5 

Having so far noticed institutions which must have in some 
way or other resembled miDdern clubs, we now proceed to notice 
what we consider to be their exact prototypes, with the excep- 
tion of a few features, which wiU be indicated in their proper 
places. These were Gosthis described in detail by Batsyayana 
in his Kamamtra^ Part I, Chapter IV, and alluded to in later 
works, t I quote his definition below, and may be allowed to 
add, that all the subsequent quotations, in respect of this matter 
made from this famous book, have boon made from the same 
Ch&ptor of the above part.. I have also purposely mutated this 
defiiiltion for reasons which will be obviated later on. 

* * * ^ ^rnsr gfi 

TW W TWSf t 

(Sabhayamanya-tamasyo-dabasitay va samana vidya vudhi seela 
vitta vayasam anurupalralapal rasan-bandho Gosthi), 

meeting of friends of equal culture, intelligence, respectability, 
means and age either in a. j)ublie pi ice or the private house of 
one of them for the pleasures of appropriate conversation is 
called a Gosthi 

To this Gosthi men were enjoined by Batsyayana to go every 
evening 

• riaeCh»pter 146. — — — 

t Vide the flyrionyms of Gosthi in the Amarkofa BramLa Varga 14* 
■trfbr^ nm ; l (Snmajya, pari,»d. Qomi 

Sabhl, samitl, samiadab, etc). 
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(Kritapraeudhanasya aparahne go^thi biharah). "After 
finishing his toilet let him enjoy the pleasures of the Go?thi, in 
the evening 

Having gone there the young men have been advised to jmss 
their time in addition to conversation, by WT 

Wt-Ckavya-samasya kalasamisya ba) ( Bylitcrary orardstio culture). 
The use of the word sR5Tl (kala Art) gave a wide range of en- 
joyment to the members of these go?thIs. Batsyayana himself* 
and var;ous other authors hive given in detail, descriptions of tho 
B.xty-four (kalas) or fine arts. From these details it will 
ajipear that music formed a very important part of these Kalas, 
which also included games of different descriptions. I may add 
that the Gosthls also h id outdoor games, some apparently curious, 
as a part of their programme t- Now from very ancient days 
Indian lailies had been forliidden to display their musical 
talents in public and in conswprcncc of this, this art became tho 
mono])oly of the culuired demi-monde, who therefore either 
succeeded in attract ing a considerable ]»ortion of the music-loving 
poimlation of cities to their houses, which have consequcutly 
Ijcen recommended by Batsyayana as fit places for the meeting 
of friends for club purposes, or in being considered an indispens- 
able factor of public go.st!iis, so that our lauthor finds himself 
compelled to reeommcnl their inclusion in them, for affording to 
the members the pleasure of music and fine arts in general. I 
have omitted to extract these two recommendations from his 
description of the Gosthi, to make the parallelism between tho 
old Indian Clubs and tho modern Cluhs much more obvious. 
This then is the feature which distinguishes the ancient Go?thj, 
from the modern Club, both European and Indian. One other 
point of difference, at least with tbc European club and such of 
tlie Indian ones which are conducted in close imitation of the 
former, may he noticed. These permit moderate diinking, where- 
as the Gosthis did not. There seems to have been tstahlishcd a 

* Vido l’*rt I. Chapter I V. 

t Vide Part I, Chapter IV, Sections 12 a.,d 13. 
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sharp cleavage between the Gosthis and the Apanakas and the 
latter were enjoined invariably to bo located in private houses. * 

It must not be imagined however that Go^this were allowed 
to be unruly or improper bodies. Batsyiiyana permitted the 
above laxity with considerable restrictions and the functions 
assigned to the Gosthi clearly show that misbehaviour was not at 
all tolerated. The commentator rightly says that he had to in^ 
elude the above class of females in the Gosihis, because they had 
by that time monopolized the fine arts tlflf 

i (Stripratibaddhakala pratipattyaratha- 
masam gosthyamantarbhabah). 

A Gosthi had to aim at popularity and cul ture and at sup- 
plying innocent amusement. It had to be guided by rules and 
it wasjiot permissible for its members to cavil at rival institutions. 
Even the language to be used in a Gosthi was defined and from 
the very definition of Gostlii it would appear that it was to be a 
meeting place of cultured men. The following quotations will 
make this clear. 

(Natyantam sanskritenaiba, natyantamdcsabliasaya, katliam 
gth s 11 kathayan lokay baliumato bhabait.) 

A man becomes popular in a club; if he talks there not too 
much in a pedantic^ nor too much in a vulgar language 

trsc m *1 » 

(Ya gosl.hi lok vldvl?t,a ya cha swairabisarpini, parahinsa* 
tmikii ya eba na tamaba-taraidbudhab). 

“ A wise mau sbould not patronize a club which is unpopular 
which is not restrained by rules and which is given to jealousy of 
other similar bodies''. 

(Lok chlttanu-bartinya kiira matraikakaryaya/goshthyasaha , 
charan loke vidwan sidhim niyachhatl) 


* Vide Part I, Chapter IV, Soctio» 9. 
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A leamod man obtains his hearths desire by associating 
himself with a club which is popular and aims at innocent amuse** 
ment only 

It is needless to add any comment on these verses. It is 
quite plain that the usefulness of club life was fully appreciated ; 
and BatsySyana therefore attempts to iqjiuce young men of his 
time to establish clubs where there are none, by persuasion and 
personal help.* 

The popularity of Go^his can be well estimated from the 
fact that a light short one-act play, just long enough to hold the 
attention of members of a Gosthi for an hour or so, came to be 
called a Gosthi.f 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a society enter- 
tainer with the powers of pleasing conversation, was considered 
an important If not an indispensable adjunct of a Go^sthi. This 
person wis called a (Bita). The Sahityadarpan defines a 
Bita as 

(Besopchar-kusalah, Bagmi madhurotha bahumato gOsthyam), 
man who knows the art of dressing, who is a good 
speaker, and is soft-tempered, and who is much sought in gOgthis 
(clubs) 

From this quotation it seems that the Gosthi was well-known 
at the time of Biswanath Kabiraj, the author of the Sahltyadar- 
panam. 

The date of Batsyayana, who is supposed by some with great 

reason, to be no other than Chanakya the great minister ,pf 

Chandragupta Maurya, is uncertain, bnt it cannot be denied 

that his book Kamasutram. (The science of Erotics), is not only 

an authoritative work bnt is also an ancient one. We have 


* Part I, Chapter IV, Section 19. 

f^lde Sabityadarpanam, Chapter Vl> Section 541 and Sangita Damodara. 
Th^«|l|i^r adjuncts of a Gosthi were the (Prthamarda), an art-teacher, 

^ WtTT^nil (Balhasike) humoris who could make people laugh by his 
comicalities. Vide Kamasutra Part I, v hapter IV, Sections 15 and 17. 
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therefore no hesitation in saying that India was familiar with 
club life from a considerable antiquity. 

Coming to more modern times, we almost entirely lose sight 
of the public Gosthis, but we have to bear in mind^that one of 
the three places where Batsyayana considers a club may be locat- 
ed was the dwelling-house of a member. {An^atamBayodabaiiU) 
During the Mahomedan period, for what reason no one can with 
any amount of certainty say, the public goathis seem to have died 
out, but their functions were delegated to these private institu- 
tions, which however acquired the foreign and somewhat unsa- 
voury name of Adda. Even up to recent tlnies, no village with 
any pretension to importance was without an adds, where the 
upper classes of its inhabitants assembled to enjoy the ideasures 
of music and play, and occasionally of literary culture. It very 
frequently happened that the richest man in the village offered 
his house or the Chandimarujap, (the place where he worships his 
deities in festivals) to his friends, and bore all the expenses of the 
meetings. Oftener than not however these private clubs were 
rotsjjory, the dwelling place of every member serving in turn as 
the meeting place, and the member who had the privilege of 
welcoming his friends had to bear all the necessary expenditure, 
incidental on the sitting of the club at his house. The practice 
of raising petty subscriptions, though uncommon was not entire- 
ly unknown. The agenda of these private clubs seem to have 
been confined to music and indoor games, but their influence on 
village life was not negligible, for they maintained a wholesome 
feeling of unity amongst the upper classes of society. To a great 
extent they did what the modern clubs are doing now, and 
sEould not have been allowed to dwindle away for want of patron- 
age. However dissimilar these homely institutions with their 
purely Indian programme, may seem to the modem clubs with 
their constitution and the attractive paraphernalia of foreign 
games, we should not fail to see their convergence on the one 
point of supplying innocent amusement, to a considerable section 
of the enlightened portion of the community and thus cement^ 
ing fellow feeling amongst them. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. — Note on some Unpublished Sanskrit 
Manuscripts. 

By Professor Amaranatha Jha, B.A. 

Introductory, 

At tli3 invltatian of mj maternal uncle, I went to Sliaradfipur, 
in tlio Dai’bhanga district, to look t^irougli the palm-leaf manu- 
scripts of his father, my grandfather, the late Pandit Ilarsha- 
uatha Jhu. I made a list of the manuscripts and found that 
several wore of great interest, but tliore were not many that 
have not been piiblislied. Of the latter, I noted three, of which 
I send the following notice. 

(1) (2) TUq Vrahritamanorama,* 

(1) Pfdhritamanorama — a grammar of the Prakrita language, 
reputed to be the work of Varariiehi, one of the mythical 
^ nine gems ^ of the court of Vikramaditya. Leaves I I, lines 13 
to a page. Character, Devanagara. Condition, slightly injured ; 
tough paper. Complete. 

Beginning : 

^ I TRgf^JT'^iiTTTOqr^fwcttxrTn: i 

iT€tOi=rrfT*. « | 

... ... ’ssTn : i^ewr* i 

serf i 

i!nd T I ^ 

Co'oplon ffa ^ ffHRT 

(t) T3w: I 
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^srWafiiR.^a laHsinft i ^ ?wi' 
wr^f^tiTcrw' 

! I ^ KWra TOT ; ^ I) (Then in a different han3 ) 
^ S^nRTT II 

The different chapters end thus: 5ffigCTtBr3S%gTcE’nrTO$ ?W*T *. 

: II ( s? ) *. 

; « ( ^ ) TCfa TT^CflTTJT ; « ( 11, ) 

^ Ti^rwwt : TTfK^ ; ( 5 ) 

TT^CTTFrt ; 'thru *, : » («)?::% 

^fsrm ^r^Rrai ; tr® : xrfc!^ •. ( 7 ) tt^H:- 
TTTsit f ; 1 ( 8 ) Tfe H^tTTTTi 
trtf^[%ftTOT : xrfT^i^ : 11 ( 9 ) Tfa TT^tCTOTft itrt 

f<rtn?t^«r^t ^«T * ; 11 (lO) already quoted above. 

(2) Vrakritamanorama, the same. 

Leaves 20, lines ten (o a page. Condition, good Character, 
Bengali. Paper, tougli and well decorated. 

Beginning •■ As above. 

End : As above. 

Colophon : f^rfeef ^ 

(3) Gllogovindi\lkd — a commentary on the Gitagovinda of 
Jayadeva. The peculiarity of this commentary is that while 
the poet evidently writes of the love of Eadha and Kr^na, 
the commentator explains each lyric as refci’ring to both Kfsaa 
an 1 Mahadeva. A copy of this commentary is, I am informed, 
in the Palace Library of Ilis Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 
The name of the eommoutary under notice is Gahga, white 
that of the one at Alwar is SasilekhS j so I am not sure if 
they are identical. The author of the commentary is 
Krsnadatta of Mithila, who flourished in the eighteenth century 
and who is the author of a number of Kavyas — Gitagopipati, 
on the lines of the Gitagovinda, among- them. Incomplete. 

Lcavesi 7. Lines, 11 to a page. Condition, good. Appear- 
ance, new. Chajacter, Maithili. 
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Seginninfi : 


"WWW « : iftflrsRw ; to 

wrrot wrn?8 *???»?: : i 

TOn5nw<lt*«n{tvnTO|‘ift^ ?if?rm fi i awn 
TOriif*rt X g wyTOR p; w?rt wHWPm 

Iwwfs^tiiifSr# ^rw«iT*i i aiirni^t ^ fTO^R^rar ’snTOfii- 
»rt «T|^9^trT^«rr?T ?i3% ii 

H iretw f »t TOT<^ T O [ Wfi" jfq 34^ IWq frU HW ^ ig lTfirf*Tff 'W C 




»!¥t I TOParf?! tRE^iwt TOra 
ft«Rt « «i^(TiT4ts^*rT Ww ; ^ 


irf^E*sr^^ ^«rf TOftRirftr ?rt ^ xro i 


TO ii^rpsn 3^1^ I By^fM^^pftwsnfit W5rmwinfsT?^&- 

*fl?r[ TO^W: fti- xfixUcTPI H 

ifVf ^ gF ffl g fafc t gnTO tgp=rrTniF8rgiw »t^- 

^nro ’grctr^t : lacrai yrraarxfturoac’ff^ xR^'t»rT 

^wsihptir ;5®*i ^ i 


Und a ro ^gf ^ -ra ^ i ^ 

Bsrft^nTT : ?JTTO I 


Here the manuscrii)! abruptly ends. The commentary must 
be a very big one^ for of the very first verso, beginning meghair* 
medufa^ there are five different explanations on the Krsna 
paksha and no less than twelve on the Shivapaksha, occupying 
on tht whole three or four pages. 

(3) Pa'u 4 (tva\^ijay(i^ 2 t, Mahakavya by Lakshminarayana. 
Incomplete ; end ipissing. Written very legibly on palm- 
leaf. Condition, slightly injured. Character, Maithili, 

Leaves, 133, Lines, 5 to a page. 
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n ^ infi w'griit g iw » 

ciH ^ u 

^JTf^cJTy I 

53^ xn:# xn?t s ^ « 

^p^jfsrnrw 

ETT^nir ^flsTT^j I 

wf^PWRi 'sm^ ftxTcrr n 
5TTOW XT^lcWTi:^:— 

5TOm^qTg?fl% i 

’rr?«f f^’fRT ^ 5r»fr : 

f*ff *r f^ Wttt : II 

Trarr xiftrs ; u 

^The end is missing; but the twenty-first canto, up to which 
it is in tact, ends thus : 

^ft ^ ^r^WTTtxrai 

91^ WT;?^*': II 

The story is here practically complete, but we have only one 
1M after this which proceeds with the customary description 
of the six seasons in the style and metre adopted in the sixth 
canto of the ^hi%upalavadha. It is possible that the poet 
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finished with the 22nd canto ; tut there is nothing to prevent 
the supposition that in the style of the Haravij iya he went 
on up to even 50 cantosj devoting the subsequent cantos to the 
delineation of the Pandavas^ home life which would afford him 
occasion for dealing with such subjects as Prabhatavarnana and 
Sambhogavarnana so dear to the heart of the mediteval 
Sanskrit poet. 

I am unable to fix, from internal evidence, the date of the 
book : but fi'om appearance, the manuscript appears to be not 
less than six hundred years old. 

I read a paper before the Muir College Oriental Society on this manuscript 
in August, 1017. 1 bopc to contribute an article to tbls jtmrual ou this poem 
which is full of interest to the historian and the bibliophile. A. J . 



XI.—Note on Orissa Temples and Copper* 
plate Inscriptions, 

By TarinlSCharan Ratli« B A. 

The Orissa temple consists of four portions, viz,, the Vimana 
or towered sanctuary, where the idol is enshrined ; the Jagamo- 
hana or the audience chamber, intended for the pilgrims ; th!® 
Nata Mandir or festive Hall, and the Bhoga Mandap or Hall of 
offerings. In some of the temples only the first two or three 
portions are found. The Oriya architects preferred the hori* 
asontal arch to the radiating one in the construction of these 
temples. This has been considered by experts to be a wiser and 
safer step, involving the necessary building to a great height of 
the devotional structure and adding to its grandeur and 
solemnity. 

The tops of the temples fire surmounted by a series of sectional 
slabs of stone, known as the dmlaka or amla from its resemb- 
lance in appearance to the fruit of the name. This amla is 
cupped by a flat dome called the karpuri. Over this is placed 
the kalasa or finial and over the ialasa is fixed the trisula (trident) 
or the chahra (discus) according as the temple is dedicated to 
6iva or Vishnu. 

The construction of this top of the temple marks its finishing 
point, technically known as the Botkinanu^do. It is performed 
with much ceremony, pomp and festivity. Then the structure 
is filled with paddy, precious stones, gold, silver and other valu- 
ables. To these also used to be added an inscribed copper-plate, 
giving the names and ancestry of the builder and architect with, 
date and other necessary information. At any rate this seems to 
have been invariably the practice, till about one hundred years 
back. Such copper-plates have been found in this portion of the 
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itsiperiiiruc^ure of several old ternplesm So if tiie stvuoture hm 
keen left intact in an old temple, it is sure to contain the copp^-^ 
plate with the necessary informatioipi ija i:egard to its construct 
tion. These valuable records, if properly collected, would, I think, 
furnish much accurate historical information and set at rest the 
existing difference of opinion in regard to certain fanaous templea 
of ancient Orissa. 

I think the buildings would not at all be damaged or pro-, 
laned by the process of recovering the records which will be lost, 
to us in course of time. 

What could have been the motive of the tenxple builders in 
so depositing the valuables and the copper-plates at their top ?- 
The only satisfactory explanation in regard to the valuables^ 
seems to be that it was their object that resort was to be had to* 
them as a last resource, at the time of dire necessity of the temple 
affairs, when every other source failed.. They were placed at a 
generally inaccessablc place so as not to be within easy reach. 
The reason for placing there the inscribed copper plates too is,, 
I think, that the builders of sacred institutions did not like the 
idea of giving publicity to their benevolent acts and were too 
modest to blow their own trumpets.. 

The question of these copper-plates should engage the serioua 
attention of those interested in the archaeology of the country.. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER^ 

S.«~]K[inTites of a meeting of the Counofl. 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research, 
Sooiety held at the Hon’ble Mr« 
Walsh’S: house, Rankipore, on thct 
20th April, 1917. 

PaEseNX : 

(1) The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, 
Vice-President, in tie chair, 

(3) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Sar-at-Law, 

(3) Professor Jadn Nath Sarkar, M.A., p.b.s. 

14) ,, Jogindra Nath Samaddar, b,a. 

(5) Babu Sarat Chandra Boy, u.a., b.l. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed^ 

2. Pending applications for membership were considered, and 
•be ordinary members were duly elected. Their names are noted 
below 

(1) B. L. Garr, Esq., B.sc., m.b.a.s,. Chief Engineer,^ 
Porbandar State, Kathiawar (India). 

(%) P. N. Nahar, Esq., h.a., b.l., m.b.a.s,. Vakil, Higl^ 
Court, 48, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta.. 

• (8) Hon’ble Mr. Bishun Prashad, Gaya. 

(4) Hon’ble Mr. Bra^ Sundar Das, Cuttack. 

(5) Babu Satyabadi Misra, Superintendent of ^he Pal.i 

Lahera Feudatory State (Orissa).. 

(6) Charles William Anderson, Esq., Engineer, 9eiiga]| 

Nagpur BaQway, Chakradharpur. 

3. The Secretary said that arrangements had not yet been 
Bsada for the appointment of a whole-tune clerk, but that a oWk 
uriU not be required until July, as the Secretary will not 'bf 
coming to reside at Bankipoxe tiU the latter of Jayno, 
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of andent Orissa was S| nullioas circa 172 b. o. Hub noi 
onlj confirms the information which we now have freon the 
Artha4&Btra and Megasthenes that our forefathers took censaa 
of their states^ it also furnishes us s9me guide in estimating 
the population of Northern India in ancient times. ^The ins* 
cription also throws light on the history of Sstakar^i I, third 
sovereign of the Andhra dynasty of the Furanas. Above all, 
this is the earliest inscription of India which mentions an era 
“ the hala ol King Mariya (Chandra-gupta) 

2. In spite of the great importance of the record, this is the 

first time that a facsimile of the inscrip- 

Its pobliostion. ^ reading prepared according to 

the modem approved method, are published. 
It has been known since 1825, and has been discussed from 
time to time by scholars, the last discussion being by me 
in this Journal. * The inscription is accessible with very great 
inconvenience. Several attempts at a scientific edition in the 
past failed for different reasons. All those failures had some 
unhappy association, owing to which there seems to have grown 
a sort of semi-belief amongst scholars here that the inscription 
■is an unlucky study, so much so that when I was working at 
it a personal matter coimected with me was pointed out by 
a friend to justify the half-serious superstition. 

3. More than a year back I approached His Honour Sir 
Edward Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, to 
obtain an impression of the inscription for publication in this 
Journal. His Honour, who in spite of heavy official duties, ris 
always willing to farther the study of Indian History, kindly 
arranged with the Arohseological Department to get me the 
impression on which the present edition is based. The impression 
was taken by Mr. B. D. Banerji in June, 1917. Hie students 
of Indian History must be thankful to Sir Edward Gait who 
has been instrameatal in the publication of this * chiaelled 
history^ of l^i&rarvela. * 

• J.B.O.A.^p, 80 . 

* Ha V. Sinitli dn mots to ms rewatly edit tiw laaa^lttioB. 
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4. The late Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji^s eye-copy edition* 
held the field till 1910 when it was questioned by the lat^* 
Dr. Fleet who attacked Bhagwan Lai Indraji's version on the 
ground that it was not based on the modern scientific process. ^ As‘ 
the inscription came in the scheme of my paper on * Brahmin 
Empire ® I requested Mr. E. D. Banerji, in 1912-13, to 
undertake a journey and verify the old readings of Dr. Bhagwan 
Lai. Mr. Banerji^s examination confirmed the readings of the 
dated portion which Dr. Fleet had attacked, but it also indicated 
that Dr. Bhagwan Lal^s readings could not be taken as final in 
all respects. 

5. The criticism of Dr. Fleet is greatly justified by the pre- 
paration of the present edition. Dr. Bhagwan Lai was a very 
sound scholar and my own idea had been that there would be very 
little room for improvement on his labours. But the present 
study of the inscription has shown that the method employed 
by him was faulty and a good deal had remained to be 
done in reading and interpreting the record. The discovery of 
the name of the King of Magadha reigning in the time of 
Kliara-vela (which is a result of the present examination) would 
have made historians read the l^ufiga Chapter of Indian History 
differently. Nevertheless the result achieved by him was of 
permanent value and we feel highly grateful to him for his 
pioneer work. ^ 

6. Ab to the size of the inscription, it covers an area of about 

Ifi'-l'^x 5i' (about 84 feet square), divided 

Desoriptioa. 17 lioBs, each line containing some 90 to 

100 letters, and each letter varying from S| 

* Taken in 1866 bat published in 1888 in the Beport of the dfk Simhm 
ConffrU dti OriewtalUtUf III, 

* J. B. A. S., 1910, 242 ; 824. 

* The Kanvas, and SdiavdhanaM, 

^ His study of the letters on the original rock mdit hwe eBtMM,a gteat 
labour. The lower rocks have disappeared and the present height of the inierip^^ 
tion fr<»& the ground level, 1 am told, is some 82 feet. Therefore without 
a soaffoiding and withont undergoing condderable personal disoomfort^i^^ apt 
poi^le for say OM to read the record from the onginal 2^ ' 
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inchefir to | inch in height. It ie insoribed in a cave^ on 
a white sandstone rock protmdmg in the middle. Formerly^ it 
was not so much removed from the original floor which has been 
dislocated. The height must have been such that a man stand- 
ing below could have read the letters which in ancient times 
were probably filled in with black. ® 

7. The language of the inscription may be described as the 
Apabhramsa Prakrit with traces of Ardha-Magadhi and Jain 
Prakritisms. It has a strong affinity with classical Fait* 

8. The characters which are Northern Brahmi have been 
already discussed by Biihler. It is sufficient to say that they 
are regarded by him to belong to about 160 B.c. The history 
of development of the Brahmi letters from the third century B. c. 
to the first century a. c. is so well known to the Indian epi- 
graphist that the age of an inscription falling in that period 
could be definitely fixed within an ambit of 30 years or so. 

9. There are four symbols in the inscription. The first e<wo 
are in the beginning of the first line^ in the margin, inscribed one 
above the other. The first is like a modem crown and the one 
below is the well-known SvdHiha mark. The first symbol is 
found in Western India at Junnar, Karle and Bhaja and also in 
decorations carved over the doorway arches in some caves at 
Udayagiri. ® The third symbol is what an ancient inscription calls 
itf Nandipada^ or ^ the foot-mark of the bull \ This is inscribed 
just after the name of Khara-vela in the first line. This is also 
found in A^oka^s Jaugadh inscription, on coins and ancient 
ornaments. The fourth is like the representation of a tr^. 
Similar symbols are found in the Tiger cave and the Yaikuntha 
cave of Udayagiri. * ^ 

10. It is now possible to identify the crown-like symbol. The 
Jains have eight auspicious symbols called the Jshta tnai^galai* 

■*' ' ' " ' ' " " ■ ■ 'W '■ ' ' ' I ■ ■ ■' mmmmmmmrnmmmmmimm ■ ■ ttmmimmmm rii--ii r - - 

^ A* they were in c^se of tlie ineoriptionfonnd iniide the stupa over the relics 
S&Tipntra. 

* Aetes dtt Sixikaie Congrhi) 137. 

(At Kanheri) ibid. p. 1^. 

ifciU p. 140 5 alio Ep. lad. Xm, 1^, PU^ 
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All these aie sculptured at a cave at Jnnagarh. As Dr. BhagtvW 
Lai describes them (p. 137) they are (1) Svastiha, (2}*Mirror, 
Kalala (jar), (4) BhadiSsana (" hour-glaBe-shaped cane-seat 
(6) fishes, (6) *a fiower garland/ (7) a hook and (8) "thhi 
symbol'*' (our crown-shaped symbol). The name of the whole . 
group and of the individual members are now known. Bee 
Coomarswamy, Jain art., Journal of Indian Art and Induttff, 
July 1914, p. 88. Dr. Bhag-wan Lai's No. (4) means throne, his 
No. (6) is Brt-Vatsa, and his No. (7) is tho Jain Nandiy&vatta. 
The remaining one, our present symbol, is what the Jains call 
” Vaddha mahgala " which Dr. Coomarswamy translates as 
"powder-box". Its modem representation is a beautiful bowl 
■with a lid surmounted with three pinnacles (see Art Journal, 
p. 88). As to our last symbol the Tree-like figure, it may be noted 
that it is a favourite national symbol going back to the time of 
the Buddha.'* Its significance is not known, and it remains 
unidentified. 

11. My reading' ® adds several new passages to the text whidh 
had not been read by Dr. Bhagwan Lai 
The text. Indraji, and corrects and improves his read- 

ings in numerous places, many of which 
yielding now entirely different meaning. The system of stops 
adopted in the inscription had been completely lost eight of hy 
previous scholars. Tbe stops change the meaning in two places 
(lines 4 and 13) and help in settling a controversy started by 
the late Dr. Fleet about the dated portion of the inscriptien 
(line 16; see below). New paragraphs after the record «f 
each year are indicated by a large space which could haVc 

■ , - ■ . - — — I Iff , 

« J.B.A.S.,190p,p.l80. 

u No pains have been spared to arrive at a eorreet reading of every letter 
io the impresBion. Erery letter baa been thoroughly ^amined from tU poiiihle 
Angles, thereading was first prepared without reference to meaning | and when 
t]be time of oonsidering the meaning came, improrementa in two or three plMMA 
were made. The process of examining the letteri wM very tedioui; only 
fourth of a line ^ day on the average eonld he done* In this connectioii I hanro , 
to acknowle^^ the cheerful oMlataDce^of Prof eaior ^ftikladar who oamo 
afteroooB to lue in tluB lalK^ur of We if ter oar did^ 
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Mcommodated 8 or 4 letters* Fall stops and lesser stops an 
represented by smaller spaces safficient for about two letters. ‘ * 

18. Mr. A. D. Banerji had taken a second copy of the 
impression for himself and also a third copy of the last two lines 
and of seTeral doubtful portions in separate slips. The copy of 
the last two lines which is an excellent impression, and the 
slips were kindly sent to me by Mr. Banerji. I had not the 
adrantage of seeing Mr. Banerji's other copy which was, I am 
told, a better impression. But Mr. Banerji had prepared a trans- 
cript from it and as he had the advantage of examining the 
letters on the original rock also, T requested him to come over 
and discuss my readings which differed from his own and that 
of Dr. Bhagwan Lai. I have indicated by footnotes our agree- 
ments and differences. I am glad to say that most of my 
differing readings were accepted by Mr. Banerji and the resultant 
differences are few. Thus, although I mainly worked on my 
own impression, 1 have had indirectly, thanks to Mr. Banerji, -the 
advantage of the other copy, of the separate slips, and of the 
personal experience of Mr. Banerji of these letters gathered Brom 
their study on the spot. 

18. The rock was roughly dressed on the right hand 
side. The chisel-marks of the dressing are misleading ; 
they tend to produce misreadings. These long and irregular 
marks left by the original dressing, are not the only pit- 
falls. Bain-water which trickles down the roof of the cave has 
cut into the letters and produced a few letter-like marks. Na- 
tural decay produced by time has given misleading turns to 
numerous letters. I am told that even hornets like to take 
liberty writh the record of the Emperor Kh&ra-vela with perfect 
impunity and have added a few irregular marks to it. Keeping in 
view the ejdgraphical system of the period and the orthographi- 
cal system of the inscription itself these pitfalls have been 
pToided and chances of mistakes elimiiutted to a mfnimum. 

14. The inscription is weather-beaten. The first 4'lines an 
completely readable. The fifth lane has about 18 qrllables 

^ On a MW UM of ipsoing^ sw lajr yarilMr Hots below. 
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<^tet»ted by naioral decay. Half of tbe reccod of the 6th year 
(line 6) and the entire record of the 7th year (line 7) have 
disappeared. From the 8th up to the 15th lines, erery line has 
got large gaps -wrought by decay. The 16th and 17th lines mco ' 
bomparatiTely well-preserved except for the loss of about 12 
initial syllables. 

15. There are visible signs of a progressive decay. 
Hr. Bhagwan Lai made bis copy in 1866. Now I find that 
about four passages which were readable in his days are no-w 
completely obliterated. May 1 take this opportunity to suggest ^ 
to the Archaeological Department (who have already tadcen stepl^>*[ 
to conserve the monument by erecting a shade on two pillars) to 
coat the surface with the stone-preserving li^d ? 

II.— Thb Subjiot Mattbx. 

16. The inscription begins with an invocation of the Arhnti 

* c and the Siddhas in the Jain style. Then it 

jbumsiazy* ^ 

proceeds to say that Khararveia came into 
the ofBce of Yuvaraja after completing his 15th year and 
obtained MihaTaJja'Ahhisheka as soon as he completed his 
24th year. He was anointed sovereign in the Srd dynjflity of 
Kalinga and the name of his dynasty -was the dynasty T6t King 
Cheta (or Chaitra?). The royal styles are Aira, Jl^diif^’ 0 , 
Maha-mgka-vakana and Kalinga- Aikipati, which also appear in 
a slightly later insoription!of another EaliUga king. ^ Kh&ta-vela's 
wife simply mentions him as The Kalinga Emperor {Kalingai- 
Ckakravarlt).* In our inscription Khara-vela is said to have 
descended from a family of lUja-BishL 

17. In the first year he repaired the capital of Kalinga, whose 
mty-waUs, gates and buildings had been damaged by storm. 
rebuilt reservoirs (apparently for irrigation) and restored gaidi^. 
He pleased 35 hundred thousand subjects. In the 2nd year he 
sent a large army, disregarding S&takar^^ to the West; Whd 

‘Bp. lad. mi, IW. 
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tlie €l»intal of i;he Hfidiiltae, to lielp the SMUipe 
(KiSTUpe) Kshatriju. In the Sxd year of hie rdgn, he^ who WM 
‘*'well*Tersed ha the Gandharva-veda” (edenoe of moaio), hdd 
tteatruml performanoes, danees and other ehowe whereby * he 
entertains the capital *. In the 4th year he probably repaired seme 
sacred building called ''The Abode of the Yidya-dharas^', and 
conquered the B&shtrikas and Bhojakas. In the 5th year he 
extended the old canal, which had been excavated by Ku^ 
Kanda ' three hundred years before, into the Capital from the Tana- 
suliya Boad# la the 6th year he granted privileges to thePaura 
and the J&napada corporations i; the record of other deeds has dis- 
appeared. The record of the 7th year is almost completely gone, 
but it oould not have been a large one. Apparently he got married 
in this year which was the Slst year of his age. In the 8th year, 
he invaded Magadha : he reaches as far as the Barabar Hills 
(Gorathagiri) * on the old route from Gaya to Pstaliputra^ 
kills some one there in some preliminary action and prepares to 
march forward. But the rival king called the King of Baja- 
g^iha declined battle and retired to Muttra. Apparently Bhara- 
vela thereupon thought prudent not to pursue the matter further. 

18. In the 9th year he makes costly gifts. He gave a Balpa- 
tree which means that he gave away a tree of solid gold. The 
tree had even leaves on (that is, leaves in gold) and the gift was 
aooompanied (as prescribed) with gifts of elephants, horses, 
chariots with thrir drivers. These gifts were made to Brahmans 
who were persuaded to accept them by lavish feasts. The «M-ne» 
year, he buUds ' on both banks of tiie Prachi ' (a river near Bhu- 
vaneshwar) a great palace called " The Palace :of Yictmy^' 
at thecost of 35 lacs (of silver coins). In the 10th year he 
his army against Bhaxata-varriia or North India. The details ai« 
obliterated. In the eleventh year he leads out in ptoceesh>n the 
wooden sfadiue of Betu-Bhadra who had flourished 1,800 years 

*f1i«e(e£taf tbii adtUtira •{ " Gondlagirt to ib» <dl rcMtisf iscbuto 
Mped by Jaskwo^s iOwfliesUoa of florrtkigiri (TH, 
with toe Bertbar HQb preposed ta totv^deaind. 
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before. The statue had been established by * the fonner Hngs «f 
Kalihga ^ in the city called PriiA4daia-darbAa. The proeessfoa 
gave satisfaotion to the J anapada (cotmtiy) . In the twelfth year 
of his reign he invaded the countries of North-Western frontiers 
(Uttar&patba) . In the same year he ‘causes consternation 
amongst the people of Magadha' and makes their king do 
homage at his feet. He returns home with rich trophies of 
Ahga and Magadha together with the recovery (padihfira) of 
some Kalifiga heirlooms and the statue or footmarks (the detail 
is damaged) of the First Jina which had been carried away by 
King Nanda. At home he builds towers, the interior of which 
vTere carved, and places a number of trophies and presents there. 
The same year is further marked by extraordinary captures or 
presents of elephant-ships which were brought to Ealihga appar- 
ently from the King of the Pftndyas, from whom he takes 
numerous other presents or captures in precious stones, rich 
articles, horses, elephants and men. 

19. In the thirteenth year having thus satisfied himself with 
the extension of his empire (su-pravritta-chakra ) he devotes his 
energies to religious acts. On the Kumar! Hill (Udayagiri) he 
does something for the Arhat Temple. Ninety hundred bulls 
maintained, by 'the king are mentioned, but the record bemg' 
damaged, the full sense cannot be made out. He builds near tito 
Arhat Temple some edifice probably of stone (silahasa), oleverei^ 
architects having been employed for the purpose. A pavilion on 
four pillars inlaid with beryl is also erected; and the cave Ivhush 
bears the inscription ‘ is produced ^ This takes place in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year of his reign which coincided with the 
165th expired or completed year of King Muriya (son or desoead- 
anfc of Mura or Murl, Chandra-gupta) . He is called the Kiny ot 
Peace and Proiq>srity and the Bhikahu-King and the Kb*g <f$ 
Bhaxma, who (has been devoting his life) to "seeing to, hmhff 
and experienci^ kalyapas The last line X7th is Uke penaalMa 
recspitulatix^ his political glory. The T«b •£ tlw eeafonei 4l 
xnissbg in the decayed poitieQ. 
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20. Khar»-vtla means the '' Ocean lit. /'one whose mves 
are brackish **, This is the name of tiie 
King, as is apparent from Siti-Kklraf 
vehnuk of the first line and Kkira-vela-Siri of the last line, and 
also the " Ealinga*ChakraTarti>KhXraTela " of the Queen's 
inscription.^ 

The first word of the rojal style is lira. This word occurs 
in a Sata-Tihana inscription and has been translated by 
M. Senart as "noble" (Srya). Instead of taking it to mean 
"noble" I am inclined to take it as indicating the ethnic 
difference of Khfira-vela from his subjects. His subjects were 
mostly Draridians, or the mixed Aryo-Dravidians, for aoesiding 
to toe Natysrsastra, the people of Kalinga were dark but not 
black.* If he was a pure Aiya, his dynasty would naturally 
tak» care to emphasize it. The same tendency is visible amongst 
the Aryan Brahmans in the Dravidian South who call them* 
selves Aryan (aiyar, plural of aiya). Another king of Khara- 
vela's &mily begins his inscription with the style Aira.* 

Mr. B. D. Banerji read this word as " Elhara". But that 
reading is not acceptable. There are several Kha-aksharas in the 
inscription which have no resemblance with toe first character of 
our word (the aBeged Kba). Nor could it be Verena as the 7a’t 
have a roundish, not anguhv, body, and also the long neck of Va 
III w^^ng in this Akshara. My leading has the suppoii of 
i iagp. fitd, zui. 160. 

' * On ^ ttage the people of Kalinga like that of, Fniehain and 
mm to be npreieated fffdmeit a^ainat atUm ot, the Dmrida Coontry, ill 
««0OL 

• %e tnd^ IM plffU. 

Ohm X tibftt wai • ii(m4kryftii and that Ehai!a*r«la waf 

not tibe samff Wt i wu led into tklff view by Ur. Banetjrs taa^Us^ 

** |temia** (fcbeMtUdirordin tlMise^^ tbe invooatios) iatbnd of 

wM I void Bfw iff 

vifw ef Mie mding atreiia (ixfi) It 
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Dr> Liidersj* and aleo Mr. B handartyr wli/> oyairowad tha fclrBliaiia 
in the impessioQs of the two iasoripticnis, KhSia^Tela's and 
Vakadeva's, for me. 

The next expression of the roval style Mali-Megha^ikam, 
is another expression for Mahendrt (Great Indta), met with 
inscriptions as a sort of imperial style. 

21. The name of the dynasty of Khara-vela is after his pie* 

_ ^ deoessor Cheta-B&ia, Kins Cheta {oc 

Chaitra ?). We cannot be sure that Kh&ia^ 
vela was King Cheta's son ; we can only say that he belonged 
to Cheta's family and was a successor to him. As Mr. Banerji 
points out in his note, Khara*yeWs kula (family) is deseribed 
in the last line of the inscription to have come out of a B&ja*{uhi 
stock (vamla) . This denotes that King Cheta's family mnst 
have been a branch of some well-known dynasty of the Aiy&vartn. 
This leads me to suspect that aira might be representing aila, the 
famods dynasty of early Hindu India. King Cheta must have 
flourished between the death of Aloka (who had made KaliAga 
a province of the Maurya empire) aiul (he Yauvai&jya*rale 
Khara-vela, 182 b.o. (see below for the dates). 

22. An important detail has been furnished by our present 

impression illustrating the necessity of 
Dynasty of mechanical estampage f<w accurate reading. 

It says that that Khara*vela was crowned 
in the third dgna$tg of Kalinga. The Fur&pas in their list of 
early Aryan genealogies mention the KaliOga dynasty as oomiBg 
down like the other dynasties from the time of the Mah&*bhAmta 
war and earlier. According to them the Kalihga dynasty 
came to an end a little before or in the time of Mah&*?adma.* 
I have already shown that Kalinga was conquered by Nanda* 
Yardhana (see the discussion by Mr. Baneiji in his note). " Thus 
this early or the first dynasty of Kalinga would have ended 

* List of Bsahnin Insoilpliioas, ISO. 

» tbes assBUoB Sa su sa o ssto as la OaKsUsca djtasty in thofai* mm* 
Uiiiatolist. S6ai^pai»oB«lia"SMiaaahsi*’;s«etilB lftiafJB.OJArd» 

*JM attd Fwgitir, PsfSoa Sss^ % ' 
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witli ihaA con^piest as the oonqaest was of a permanent nature.^ 
Again Kalinga became independent before the Manxyas, A>r 
Aioka conquered them after a terrible battle and Atolca said that 
they had been free.^ The dynasty dethroned by Aifoka must 
have been the second djrnasty of Ealinga. Now, once mote, 
tutdar the Cheta dynasty Ealinga reasserted her independence 
in the last days of the Manrya rnle. Thns the family founded 
by Eh&ia-Tela's predecessor was the third dynasty of Ealinga. 
The inscription thus indirectly confirms the Pur&^s, which 
indicate that the Aryan rule in Ealinga had come down fcf 
some 1,800 years. 

28. In this connection it is interesting to note that the king of 
Ealinga is called in the Mahabh&rata a Faura* 
house of Puru(aila), the well- 
known Aryan dynasty, though at Ihe same 
time he is called the ruler of the Nishadas, i.e., of the aborigines.* 
24. In the 11th line of the inscription Ectu-bhadra V^ho is 
„ , , described to have floarished thirteen centu- 

ries before, was an an cestor of the first or 
the second dynasty of Kalinga. The custom of giving statues to 
ancestors by royal families is now proved by Bhasa^s drama the 
Praiim&n KAdra-velaU doing honour to Eetu-bhadra and his 
family style aira indicate that Khara^vela^s family was an 
offshoot of the original Aryan dynasty of Kalinga, which probably 
explains Ehara-vela^s repeated mention of and respect for 
the former Kings of Kalinga A careful chronicle appa« 
rently had been kept in Orissa. Their record could go back 
lySOO years* It is not surprising when we look at the Pur&fdo 

V It ieeias the conquest lasted up to the days of the last Nanda. Alexander’s com* 
psnions call him King of the Prasii (Prachi) and Qangarides (according to Ifegas* 
ihenecf^ Gangacito and Kalinga are one and the aame> see McCrindle, Megasthenes, 
pagealSSand Hegasthenes himself, who wrote under Chandragupta, describes, 
Kfdistga as an Independent people with their King and Capital. Gangaridse seeiss 
to represent The N&tja-Sastra has easyo^ra. Gangafidis would be the 
poi^n of Kalinga coming up to Bengal. 

Bee Bock Bdiot, Kill, 

* Bhlidinia pemn 17« B7 1 6i,4 sndBd. 
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ohroniolflB of the later historical period (500 B.O.r*500 iuB«) 
which have been generally confirmed by modem ineotipriona and 
corns. The chronicles of the Udayapnr ruling family in Bajpatana 
go back to-day to some 1,800 years. 

Ketn's statue {dtht-tahghaia) was founded, says the inscrip- 
tion, by the Former Kings of Orissa in the city of Ffithfidaka- 
darbha [*' the city which has plenty of water and the (sacred) 
darbha grass'^]. He or his body is called Immortal (amara). 
According to Kshatriya ethics, one who dies heroically on battle- 
field attains immortality. “ Ketu-bhadra or “ His Highness * * 
Ketn " must have died on battle-field to be regarded as having 
■attained aMsfC-hood. And he must have greatly distinguished him- 
self, for his statue according to the inscription seems to have been 
very popular. The age given for him in the inscription, thirteen 
centuries before Kbara-veWs time (1300 + 160=1460 B. c.) takes 
us to men who lived about the date of the Mah&-bh&rata War as 
given* by the Furanas (1424 B.c.].*^ An idea struck me that 
the King of Ealinga who is said to have fought in the Mahfi- 
bhSrata War might be this Ketu. When I looked into the 
Maha-bharata I found that Ketit-mian commanded the army 
of Kalinga in the Great War as Commander-in-Chief of rite 
Kalinga forces. He was the eldest son of the Eling of Kal{ng% 
He fought a great battle against Bhima and had a hoxtic end 
the battle-field.*’ 


26. The complete passage about Ketu-bhadra in the 
inscription has been now for rite first tiote 
T t of line 11. • ^n^ explained. Fleet and otiiet 

scholars discussed the passage Tera$a-vata-»aia withoot its 
reference to the rest of the context. The interpieMiari 
which I give here is offered in the light of the indi^potaUe 
information obtained from Bhftsa that royal families gave 


w« Bhndni" U often • term of funiliar ntpect added to the senes of libmh 
tjg’, MdmlMfa for BSma.oliandnu 
u Ja B. 0. B* 8., I, ^ 111. 

'* Stithma FamB,dia. 17 and M. 

' **Sea traulatioabelov* 
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statoa to dead aaoestors. The Nan&ghat cave imageaof the 
S&taT&hanas affoid a good illaatratioix of the practice. My 
reading further gives the important detail that the ancient 
statue of this Ealinga hero was made of wood (fiita, Le. the Jfim 
wood). Of the same material, the Him wood, the sacred image 
«f J^^nnatha at Furl in Orissa is made up to the present 
tune. 

I have attempted all possible groupings of the syllables of 
the text of this line (11) and no other grouping was found 
satisfactory. 

It may be saii that terata-hata-sata may mean 113 years 
also. But we have another such expression in the inscriptimi : 

which, as has been shown, can only mean SOO and 
not 108 years (see Mr. Banerji^s note). That being so we must 
talcs the siniilar expression terasa^vasa-sata in the same way, he., 
to mean 1300, and not 113. 

26. According to Hindu Law one attains age im the 

16th year. Khara>vela in his 16th year, 
xasnxsiyaaaaoorMiatioii. . . • , . 

that u, when he comes of age, begins 

to rule from the office of Yuva-r&ja. It seems that the throne 

had been already vacant. This is further confirmed by the 

&ot that his coronation had been waiting for the completion 

of the 24th year ; as soon as that year was out, he was crowned 

(line 2). 

27. The last fact leads os to a point of Hindu polity which 
was not known b^ore. It seems that in those days for obtain- 
ing royal abiithela (there were other abhishekas also, e.g«, t^t 
of Yuvarija, Sen&pati) the age of 25 was a condition precedent. 
This seems to exfdain why Aioka was not crowned for three or 
four years after aocessicm. 

28. Khaxa-vela took the Yedic abhuheka (coronation) called 
the Mak&ri^jfa-aihitheia,^* This shows that Jainism did not 
interfere with the nati(»ial constitutional ntes of the orthodox 
type. 

I Il l 

** Bm my paper on Hinda OoroBation io tibs Jfod«r» A«w‘«w, 1912 ; alM tts 
dasoriptiaa of MiliiciJpaHibliiSheka ia tiu Aitarqra Briteipa. 
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29. In connection with the ihhiAeha, it may be noted that 
the WEB for PvnukihTuga, Tufa means ^'genentioa 

(Mann) “ period ” ; Purutia is one man's life ; the abhithtka waa 
therefore for one generation. This detail illnstrates a technical 
rule of Hindu coronation. The royal alhuteia need to be, in 
form, either for the King-elect’s lifetime, for two genmatmns 
{dvipurv^a) or hereditary.' • 

80. Pratfiti is a technical term of Hindu Politics which 

FopoktioiiofKaUiiga. signifies the important “limb" (to quote 
the Hindu term) of the body-politic 
now called the Hation or People. Not keeping this meaning 
in Tiew, Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji missed the real sense of 
Pa»atitahi~taia-»aha»ehi Pat&tiyo. He thought such a huge 
population (3,500,000) could not have been in the Capital ol 
Khiia-vela.' ^ But the predication is not about the Paura-Janaa^ 
or citizens of the capital but about the Prakpti, i.e., the wiude 
people.* The learned gentleman was prejudiced by a theory 
which is mfw proved to be wrong, namely, that “ There were no 
censuses then," ' ^ with the result that he gave up the meaning 
of “ 8,500,000 men " altogether in his translation of the text. 
The old idea about census must be given up. The details of the 
method of keeping vital statistics in pre-Mauiyan times areavail« 
able from the Artha-Sastra, and Megasthenes definitely says that 
stock of population was taken for political and financial purposes 
in Mauryan times.' ^ And now the best evidence is this insczip- 
taon jrhich g^ves the officiid figures for a whole kii^dom. 

81. Once I attempted to work out the populatim of Kalinga in 
the time of Asoka, and also the population of North India, on the 
basis of the strength of the armies of Chandra*gnpta and ths 
fti-miAg mentioned in the Maha-bharata War. The heaTj < 

“My SM» Polity, p. 16 j Ai. Bt, VUI, 8. 7. 

** AotM da. 6 me oongrta. 111. 148. 

MlMd. 

MArtfaa^o!>.(mNigtMka. * Tlie thiid body ooniists of thoie whoeafSiMi' 
when and-boir births and deaths aeenr withthevioaraotoBly otlevyiag alHK 
brt also in order tint bisths aaAdsaths aamog both Ughaai low aiay swt aasa|f > 
the oogBiiuM of OOTsmsaat.*' SUfts, JlV.l|oL?. Si^Pt, 1^1,119, 
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figiaet in lesalt made me difSdent at the time, and I did not 
pid>luh them. They are, however, confirmed now by thia 
inaoription. 1 give the calculation abont Ealinga below : 

In her great resistance against Aioka's forces^ Ealinga lost 
100,000 soldiers a« captives o£ war, wd 150,000 wounded and 
killed, several times that number dying." With hms 
as tot^ casualties, and even if we take the view that the casnal' 
ties represented the whole army, the population which would 
have yielded that number of fighters would have been about 
38 lacs, taking the highest figure of Sehamborst's estimate 
that every 15th soul of the population can take up arms in 
defence against a foreign invasion.^® The population in the 
time of Asoka, a century before Ehara-vela, was thus about 
8 millions and 8 hundred thousands. It is, therefore, quite 
likely that it was Si millions in the time of Ehara-vela aftmr 
the loss occasioned by the Manrya conquest and rule. Against 
this the present population of Orissa is about 5 millions.’ 

83. Several times the capital of Ealinga is mentioned in the 

Oaj^tal o! Tl T iani x rln ^“scription, either as the " Ealinga capitiJ ” 
or as the capital'’^, but nowhere ite 
name is given. There are, however, indications that the capital 
must have been near the site of the inscription. One of 
the buildings which Ehira-vela built was on the banks of the 

Aioka*f Bock Edict XIV. 

^ Qolts : Th9 JSation in Artrn, p. 148. 

The Ihniti of Ealinga are definite from the site of the inscriptient of 
Aloka. The area is nearly the same as the present one nnder the Lieutenant* 
OoTernor of Bihar and Orissa with feudatory states. The present area tloes not 
inelode the portion of tte Ganjam district which was included in Ailoka's Ealinga, 
but it invades in the feudatory area jnore than the compensating proportbn* 

The standing army of Ealinga according to Kegastbenes (MoCrindle, Er8|f« 
XVI) had about 66 thousand men and that of Chandragupta 7 hundred thousands 
Workii^ on the basis of the history of the fighting strength and actual popula* 
iion of Ealkga, we obtain a rough result that the population of Chandragupta'a 
eui;^s of Horihern India (north of the Karmada and Orissa), would hate bien 
60 to 60 mlUiona. ^leek writers testil^y to a reiy huge populatieii India* 
India was the moftpopidoiiiooialifyrf ThiA^utib es^igiiiii 

|ieiee»waa luolmbly stiU jgofe 
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river Fr&ch!. Tbie is a small river near modem Bbtifb- 
nesvara and not veiy far from Dhauli and Hatbigumplia.' 
Then E^ara-vela is described to have brought riches “ here ** 
from his conquests. The capital must have been somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Bhnvanesvara and Hathigumpha. DhauH, 
where the Tosali inscription of Asoka is found, is in the neigh- 
bourhood. Dhauli itself, as pointed oat to me by Mr. H. F, 
Shaatri, philologically stands for Tosali. TosaU was also tbe 
provincial capital under Asoka. We would be justided in accept- 
ing that the capital of Khaia-vela was Tosali in whose neighbour- 
hood the Hathigumpha cave and the Frachi are to be found. 
From the inscription it is evident that Khara-vela continued the 
old capital of the Kalinga- kings and that he did not found a 
new one. He mentions the old buildings of the former kings.^ 
33. Khara-vela in liis second year marched against ‘ the West 
S&takarvi disregarding ’ Satakarni. This was a king 

of the dynasty called the Satavahanas, 
according to inscriptional records of the family themselves, 
and the ** Andhras " accordin&r to the Furanas. Elsewhere I 
have shown that it was a BraUmin dynasty who established 
themselves at Fratishihana (now Faithan)*’ about SIO or SIS b.o> 
Within 33 years of the foundation of the dynasty there is one 
Satakarni (Satakari^i 1), the third king of the line, Satakarpi 
I was given a statue at Nanaghat with an inscription ia 

** PJiny (following Megasthenos) eiallB tbe royal capital of Kalinga Parihali sad 
looatea it in northern part of Kalinga. Farthali> 1 think, was another name of, or a 
part of| Tosali (see nay second paper) Kaltnga^nagara of the Daia-Knm£ra«ChaMta 
was near Baja Mahendri on the month of tlie Godarari. That had nothing t6 do 
with Khftra«v(^*s K* Nagara. Kalinga in later oentnHes became identified willl 
the Telgn country. Hegasthenes ia a better gnide for Khdra-vela’a time. See 
dsoihe map in Ehys David^a JBuddhiH India* According to the J&takas (I-llX) 
the Tdthndhd river was the Andhra boundary. I identify the modem Tel rhrey 
witdi the anment Tela-ffthA. This also proves that Andhra and Kalinga ootmtrfsn 
net in the Ganjam diatriet, as they do to-day linguistic all;^* The la^itil of KUei^ 
yda could not buTe been beyond the Tel. « 

^ iCv. Bhandarkar dhows fron the Ifotta^Hipfita tihat Ibe conutry of 
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ch»raoters of the age of KlUira-vela.^* Forty-six yean after 
there is another Satakarni (II). KhSra- vela's challenge to 
Satakarni \7as in 171 b.c. Khara-vela's Satakarni must he 
therefore Satakarni I.^*^ It seems that the Satavahanas had 
already acquired a considerable political influence in the Deccan, 
extending towards the Western boundary of Orissa. 

34. The result of the expedition to ‘ the West ' was that the 
Mushika capital was taken by Khara-yela 
UosliikaB. to help the Kasyapa Khatriyas. TheMushi- 

las were very probably a subordinate ally of Satakarpi. 

The Mushikas were a people of the South, The Maha- 
bharata mentions them in the company of the Vanavasis 
(Bhishma P.y c. IX). Their country could not have been far 
removed from Kalinga^ for the Natya Sastra (c. 100 B.c.-^lOO 
AU3.) describes the To&alas (the people of Tosali), the Komlaz 
(the people of Southern Kosala), the UosaloB (the Mushikas) as 
the Kalingas, implying that they comprised the Kalinga empire.® ® 
This is a description naturally subsequent to the time of Khara- 
vela. A more definite reference is in the Puranas (Wilson, 
Vishnu IV, p. 221) where after a kingdom of some Vindhyan 
countries Strf-rajya and Mushika countries are mentioned as 
forming one princedom. According to the Kama-Sfitra Strf- 
rajya was a Vindhyan country towasdf the west. The Mushika 
country must have been between latitudes 20 and 22, between 
Paithana and Gondwana. As Kosala came next to Orissa 
(North-West), the Mushika-land must have been contiguous to 
it on the west. 

The oldest inscription of N&naghat has letters slightly older than in Kh&ni* 
rda's inscription, c£., for instance, ga and 8a. !Wie Nanaghat inscriptions which 
contain the name of Sata-kar^I I are placed in 200 b. C.—150 b » 0. by Buhlcr On 
paleogpraphioal grounds. ASWI, I8S8, p. 73. 

The Satavahanas according to tradition arose out of a repahlican people. 
Pirobably they represented A^oka^s Satiya-pntta. Their oldest coin is stmok in 
the name of ** s&ta only. 

** Satakarni of the Sanchi inscription whose letters place him about 120 B.a 
(eee our plate III) most be Satakarni II, who had a long reign, over half a century* 

•• KayyamSla ed,, p, 148. Cl, Tpsala of the Athaxra-T, PariahL 
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‘ 85. I could trace nothing about the Kasapa (K&syapa)^t 
. Kasaba Kshatriyas mentioned in the ins- 

pa Ksliatnyafl. cription.*^ They probably were between 

Orissa and the Mushika-land. 

86. After the march against Satakarai and the Mushikas, 
the next campaign of Khara-vela was 
BRahtrikasandBhojakas. Western India. The Rashtrikas 

and Bhojakasj neighbours of Satakarni, were defeated and made 
to do homage. They are known to have lived in the Marhatta 
country and Berar. They are mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Asoka also. The Bhojakas according to the Aitareya Brahmana 
had a non-monarchical constitution peculiar to themselves. 
Khara-vela mentions the " leaders of the Rashtrikas and 


Bhojakas. All the leaders had the paraphernalia of rulers 
as their Chhatras (umbrellas) and Bhringaras (golden vases) 
were broken by Khara-vela. According to the Natya-Sastra 
a rulei^ on the stage was to be represented with cihatra and 
Ihringaras, 

37. The meaning of this passage (line 4) was entirely missed 
by Bhagwan Lai and Liiders. They thought that the Rashtrikas 
and Bhojakas meant provincial rulers under Khara-vela, and 
that the king received their homage. But nobody would think 
it important enough to mention in an inscription the respect one 
receives from one^s servants or officers. Bhagwan Lai further 
thought that Khara-vela worshipped at Dharma-Kute with 
clkairas and bhringaras. But that interpretation was the result 
of wrong grouping of letters (see the text below) . 

38. From the 8th till the 13th year Khara-vela was pursuing 

. career of conquest in North India. The 

Invasion of Mftgadha. j i. xt • « 

record of the campaign of the tenth year is 
lost, but it seems that he advanced against Bharatavarsha and 
* realized his object ^ The records of the eighth and twelfth years 
mention two campaigns against Magadha. Known chronology 
shows that during those years and throughout the career of 


But see Farther Koto below. 
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KbSravela; Pushyamitra was on the imperial throne of India.*® 
He, a Brahmin like the Satavahanas of the West, having brought 
about the orthodox revolution which pulled down the Mauryas from 
the throne, founded his dynasty. After he gained the throne he 
assumed imperial dignity by performing an As^va^medha sacrifice. 

In addition to other reasons for a war with the Magadha sovereign, 
without fighting and defeating him no one in India could call 
himself Emperor (Chakravartin). It was, however, not an 
easy task for Khara-vela to cross swords with Pushyamitra. 
Pushyamitra had not only defeated Demetrius and Menander,*® 
he drove out the Greeks beyond the frontiers of the Aryavarta.® ® 

89. In the eighth year, 165 b. c., when Kh5ra-vela came 
against Pushyamitra for the first time, he had to return from 
Gaya. Piishyamitra^s retirement to Mathura could not have 
been a disorderly flight, for although Khara-vela was within 
a few miles of Pataliputra he did not proceed further than the 
Barabar Hills and recover the old trophies of Kalinga, whiuh he 
did recover four years later. It seems that for military reasons 
Pushyamitra would make Mathura his base, and military pru- 
dence would not permit Khara-vela to advance on Patalipxtra.®^ 
For the next four years Khara-vela did not attempt to repeat the 
venture. 

40. In the twelfth year Khara-vela was abeady in the North 
(Uttara-patha) and apparently no one there was strong enough 
to give him battle. He must have gone there by the W estem 
route, for he had not yet crossed the Ganges nor had be encoun- 
tered Pushyamitra. 

It was from the Uttara-patha that he came down u^n 
Magadha. Apparently marching by the foot of the Himalayas he 
avoided the crossing of big rivers and appeared opposite the capital 

This (first) paper was written on the supposition that there was no 
name of the king of Magadha given in the inscription but see my second paper below. 

I haw discussed the point in my “ Br&hnim Em^iw 

Patadicli commenting on PaniuPs wd i»|li®*thal 

the Tavanas and lakas had been expelled from India. 

It is interestii^ to note that the Magadha King who rel^iid to Mathaift io 
* called the King of ll&ja*gr*tha alter the aneigat fashion, 
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of Magadhaonthe northern side of the Ganges. He had not to * 
fight against the elaborate defences and on the treacherous^ soft 
marshes on the Sone side of Pataliputra. By crossing the Ganges 
he could land in Pataliputra itself. The crossing was e^focted 
with the help of the famous elephants of Kalinga which would 
have been a positive disadvantage on the marshy land of the Sone. 
The Magadha King must have been old at this time, as he had a 
grandson who some years back had already commanded a force 
and fought against the Greeks. On the other hand, at that time, 
Khara-vela was in his 36th year and had twelve years^ cam- 
paigning behind him. In any case the net result was that the 
imperial prestige was transferred from Magadha to Kalinga 
c. 161 B.c. Khara- velars object was obtained; after that he 
never undertook another campaign. 

41. The first invasion of Magadha must have been through 
Chota Nagpur as Khara-vela was proceeding from the Goratha- 
giri onwards, and the Gorathagiri (Barabar Hills) is on the old 
route from Raj agriha to Pateliputra. It was not until four years 
later that his elephants crossed the Ganges. 

42. The details of the first campaign show that Mathura was 

yet in the Empire of the Suhgas, and that 

Empire of Magadha. , i. . i . 

there was yet no foreign ruler there in 164 
B.c. This point is also confirmed by Patanjali who implies that 
gfakas and Yavanas had been expelled from the Aryavarta and 
that they were beyond its western frontier. 

The reference to the frightened kings of the Uttara-patha^ 
(North) indicates that the states there were small and no one 
fought Khara-vela. From the Uttara-patha he at once comes into 
Magadha in the same year. It seems that the Magadha empire 
must have extended up to northern regions. Other sources 
of information lend confirmation to this view. Sakala in the 
3mjab was the capital of Men mder and the Greeks had been 
driven out according to Patanjali, so Sakala necesiarily was in the 
Magadha emj^. According to Taranatha also, B'akala and the 
Punjab were the arena of PusbyamiWs persecution of BuddbianU 
Whra Khira-vela defeated Pushyamitraj he cajifried awaj tlm 
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riclos (vasavu) of Aftga and Magadha. Therefore, from the 
Punjab, except the northernmost part, up to Afiga extended the 
Suhga empire. ® ^ 

48. The second invasion of Magadha illustrates the rapidity 
of Khara-vela^s movements. In the tenth 
IBUpidity of ^ Khfira- year Khara-vela despatched his army 
against Bbarata-varsha and obtained his 
objects In the eleventh year he was at home. In the twelfth 
year he, terrifying the kings of the North, comes down upon 
Magadha and is in Patalipntra. From Orissa to the 
Uttarapatha and to Magadha and again back to Orissa in the 
same year, Khara-vela must have moved with Napoleonic rapi- 
dity. He had no doubt the benefit of the Mauryan roads, yet he 
had to cover thousands of miles and maintain his huge army 
removed thousands of miles from his kingdom,**® 

44. The year of his great victory was also marked with 
pouring in of riches from the extreme South. 
The King of the The Pandya king parted with riches by 
Pandyas. captures or presents, probably 

ktter. The Pandya riches included “ Elephant-ships so-called 
because these ships were either gigantic or they were contrived 
for the purpose of conveying elephants. They are called 
extraordinary and wonderful in the inscription. 

45. Khara-vela carried out three main 

Besalta of Khftra- 
rela’B war, campaigns : 

The first ^Western' campaign. The result of* the 
Satakarni-Mushika war was an increase of territory as implied by 
the datum in the Natya-Sastra. 

(2) The second war was with the next western neighbour^ 
the combined Bashtrikas and Bhojakas who had retained their 

Possibly further east, as Patafijali says that the llulcr (Ilvara) might order 
that Brahmins from the land to the east of the Ahga towns be produced (Pa. 
6.1. 2.). [There weie probably very few Brahmins to the east of Ahga.] 

A little before Pushyamitra the Magadha Kingdom extended up to Tdmralipti 
(lamluk). Jambulos ship- wrecked there was brought to the king at Pa^liputra. 

Virgil gives the greatest possible praise to the bravery of the Kalii|f|;^ 
(Gangaridis) (Geo. HI, 27). This most probsibly refers to Khftra«vela*ii proweii 
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independence even in the time of the Mauryas.®^ The war witt, 
them does not appear to add to the Kalinga dominions. That 
they owned their defeat after a battle is evident, as their emblems" 
of mlership are described as damaged. The cause and object of 
this war remain obscure. 

(3) The third campaign, against Magadha, which was con-* 
trived and executed with great perseverance, skill and courage, 
has its object almost stated. Possibly the object explains why no* 
bloody engagement took place. King Nanda, three centuries' 
before, had conquered Kalinga. He had carried away as trophier 
the statue (or footprints) of the First Jina (Rishabha-deva) amV 
heirlooms of the Kalinga kings to Magadha. Historical 
memory of Kalinga and the imperial position of Magadha pro-- 
pelled Khara-vela to settle accounts with Magadha. Pushyamitra' 
also seems to have avoided staking his throne on the issue of a* 
battle by returning those objects which epitomized the Magadha- 
Kalinga history of the past three centuries. Most likely it was the* 
power of the Magadha sovereign which rendered the object of the. 
campaign to a little more than a diplomatic victory. For 
otherwise it was too tempting for any human being to let go the- 
imperial throne of India without ascending it. 

46. It is noteworthy that Kilinga was not yet counted as a* 

country within Bharata^varsha. The exten- 

Social Data. limits of Bharata-varsha, to 

include the whole of India (as in the Mahabharata), was at least 
twd centuries later. The Natya-Sastra includes- Kalinga im 
Bh^ata-varsha but not the whole of India. 

47. Jainism was yet more of a philosophy than a religion of 
dissenting Hindus. ® ® Khara-vela was not only crowned according, 
to the Vedic Maha-rajya-abhisheka ceremony, he also gave large 

w This view is heterodox. See my paper on Viiidufi&ra in J. B. 0. E. S., 
The meaning of idha^dja viiayamM of Anoka's Rock Edict XIII in * Here th the 
kingdoms and countries, ' (not * in the coantrios of ihit kingdom ^ idka i« 
not^Ais. 

*>ct. Megu&enM t " Philotopby preraleBti iatba wmloj wbieh 
i£U.lom.£ M., p. IM.) 
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i^ltbodox braLmanical gifts to Braluxuuis. The gift of the Ka%»* 
in gold, accompanied with the gift of elephants, hoises, men, 
eic., is one of the orthodox Mahtl-danas or '* great gifts ** (Dina 
Hemadri) . Jainism had already entered Orissi as early as the ^me 
of King Nanda, who as I have shown was Nanda Yardhana of 
the S^aUnnaka dynasty (see discussion in Mr. Banerji's paper). 
Before the time of Khara-vela there were temples of the Arhats 
-on the Udaya-Giri Hills as they are mentioned in the inscription 
as institutions which had been in existence before Khaxa-veWs . 
time. It seems that Jainism had been the national religion of 
Orissa for some centuries. 

48. Brahmans were already settled in Orissa before the days 

of Khara-vela. They were already showing that unwillingness 
to accept large gifts of elephants, etc., which becomes traditional. 
Feasts and dinners were given to them then as now. It was by 
giving good feasts that Khara-vela made his gifts acceptable 
to Brahmins. <■ 

49. Kshatriya Ascetics were not a mere ideal of the Jain 
writers. In the time of Khara-vela they are an entity. Khara- 
vela builds special buildings for them. 

50. Khara-vela conferred privileges on the Poraip and the 

conuimnal Aesooiv •Tana-padavii. Poram (in the singular) 

tions of the capital and denotes that it was a communal body of 
the ooTUitiy* , , * 

the Pura or capital. We have in the 

Bamayana the Pauras ;andthe Naigamas (guilds) invited at 

coronations and on other occasions- They would have been the 

Paura-corporation like the Poraip. of Kh&ra-vela. The use of 

Jana-paiaip. (in the singular) similarly shows that as the 

town had its Paura, the Janapada (country) had its 

J&napada body. This is corroborated by the Artha-Ssstra which 

mentions the communal associations of the country (deia) like 

that of the caste (III. 3. 11). 

51. Having come to the office of ruler at an early age, of 

16, he devebped into an ideal king of 
EbB»^da«a Ubk. poKtical pbUosophy, Them 

is no trace of despotism in KhSna-vela's Uogiaphy. A. 
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soldier and a finished general> jet he was anxious to satis^ 
the condition of Hindu ELingship. He was a long'*' who 
pleased his people^'. It is an axiom of Hindu political philo- 
sophy that a King is called King (r&j& or rfijan) because 
he has to pleate {ra& ) his people. “ He pleases the people ** is 
therefore the proudest line in the biography of KhSia-Tela as 
king. 

63. Bespecifnl to the former dynasties and the former SangS| 
KhSra-vela rehabilitated and maintained their honour. In this 
respect as a man and monarch he stands supenor to Asoha who 
mentioned the former kings only to point out his own great- 
ness. 

53. Khaia-vela was a great builder. He built Ixrge palaces^ 
temples, public buildings, extended a canal, and repaired old irri- 
tion reservoirs. He requisitioned fine art in erecting carved 
towers and edifices in stone ; he employed guilds of cleverest 
artizans and put up pillars inlaid with beryl. 

64. A reference to the inscription will show that every year 
of conquest was followed by a year of great acts of peace at 
home. The description in the beginning of the record of the 
regnal years (line 2} that his manhood was marked with conquests 
accompanied by gifts and dharma, is justified by his biography. 
He must have also made Orissa materially very rich by the 
riches he brought from all parts of India. Even musical enter- 
tainments for the capital did not escape his kingly solicitude. 

^ 55. After the discovery of the system of punctuation in the 
inscription, there can hardly be any doubt 
*** *^ *”*" passage (line 16) pdmmtariga 

tatii-vatasate BaioMuriyA-RSie vo^ehhi»t 
cla can only be taken as dating the excavation of the cave; 

** And in the Time o^King Muriya which had elapsed by hundred 
and sixty-five years " (this cave, 6 poles in measurement, 
the Arhaii is made). The sentence is complete and indepettdeh|% 
marked by stops before and after. Va»a is clearly * years * and 
Rilt (time) is also clear. The grammar of tha sentraae mAm 
flense definite and beyond controversy that 
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( !Kme or Era of King Muriya ) is the pivot of the 
eentenoe. It is qualified by the previous panamtariya-sathi- 
vasa-sate ^ the century of years with five separated by 60 (100,- 
60, 6) ^ 165 years ; and again it is qualified by similarly locative 
expression expired (vochchhine). 

56* Bhagwan Lai Indraji and following him Mr. Banerji 
take the text after eha as explaining the date and they read it 
as follows :~ 

Choyatha-aga^uiika. 

They think that it means 164, and connecting it with ^ vochine 
cha ^ they interpret it as giving the elapsed years as against the 
former 165 current years. But this interpretation cannot stand. 
The latter passage does not contain any word for ^ years \ Then 
the stop before the sentence being a short one^ cha must be taken 
as in lines 3 and 4, to connect the two sentences, and vochchhine 
in that case cannot be referred to the following ^ choya^ha\ etc. 

^ The latter passage I read as chhe-ya\hi Argasi H hamtdr=iyam 
npadiyati^ ^^this cave, of six poles, called the arkoBi (Skt. 
krhankA) is made^\* Bhagwan LaBs interpretation gave no 
predicate. "This kantard^^ or kantdri (= Skt. kandard^ 
kandarij kdntdray a ^ cave is in fact a kandard or natural 
cave artificially shaped and improved and the inscription in the 
end naturally refers to its (construction). Arkdc after 

which the cave was named is a term of Jain mythology. (See 
St. Petersburg Dictionary.) Tatfhi in Pali (see Childers) is a 
measure, a pole of 7 ratnii or cubits. The measurement givbn 
in the inscription, 6 yashiis or 42 cubits, tallies with the actual 
measurement of the cave, viz., 57 feet in length (by its hall 
as width). 

That the last letter Is to be read as U is unquestionable, the 
left hand leg has been filled in with ink in the impression which 
gives it an appearance of di. Then it is also certain that with the 
ti the sentence ends. The vertical stop which I finally noticed, 

e Paisive Toice^ in which the majority of ve^bs in the record are pnti having 
^he^ initrnmental in the initial (line 1). All the verba are in the 

ftmat tense in the record^ 
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marks not only the end of the sentence but also the end of the ^ 
biography. This is the only place where a vertical stop has been 
used and it has been used as the fullest stc/p endings as ifj 
a chapter. 

67. In the inscription a peculiaPi feature consists in that 
^ Muriya is clearly marked off by a little 

space. At the time of engraving it was 
put prominently. It corresponds, so to say, with our putting 
a word in capitals.* 

58 » Sd/a-Muriya ou^ht not to bo rendered by ^‘Maurya- 
King for if Maury a had boen meant we would have had 
Monya and not Muriya^ The expression therefore represents a 
Prakrit form immediately connected with Mura or Mura. Maury at 
seems to have been a derivative from the Prakrit Munya. There 
might have been Jf (IS rya and Moriya Kshatriyas before King 
Muriya, but they have nothing to do with our King Muriya. Of 
course when a derivative is formed from Many a and it is put 
into Sanskrit, we will have Maurya which would be confused 
with aud mistaken for the pre-Muriya, communal Maury u or 
Moriya. Here in the inscription we have the oldest and the 
original form recorded within living memory of the fall of the 
dynasty founded by King Muriya. It has to bo our guide in 
determining the value of the dynas^^ic Maurya, and not the tribal 
Moriya or Sanskrit Maurya in determining the value of our 
Muriya. 

% 59. The very characters of the inscription would compel us, if 
we count back 165 years, to go back to the 
Chandra-gupta. Chronology would 
further force us to count the Eaja-Muriyar 
Kala from the coronation and not the death 
of King Chandra-gupta (Muriya), otherwise we cannot get the 
synchronism of Satakarni with Khara-vela. We must also take 
into consideration the universal practice that an era is counted 
from the coronation of Indian Kings and not from his death# 

• See the second paper. Space has been left la this Insoription before other 
Importaiit proper names also* 
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60. A question all the same arises : why should a state inde> 


Jiinlftm* 


pendent of the Mauryas and when there 
were no more Mauryas, should mention an 
era counted from the coronation of their 


founder? What was the reason to count years from Chandra- 
gupta and not from Asoka who conquered Orissa and 
established government in Orissa? The explanation which 
suggests itself is this : as there was no political reason for the 
Kalingas to remember Chandra-gupta, there would have been 
a reason other than political. Was then any religious claim of 
Chandra-gupta to be remembered by the Jain Kalinga? The 
process leads me to ask, was Chandra-gupta a Jain ? The Jain 
books (fifth century a.c.) and later Jain ins3riptions claim 
Chandra-gupta as a Jain imperial ascetic. My studies have 
compelled me to respect the historical data of the J ain writings 
and I see no reason why we should not accept the Jain claim 
that Chandra-gupta at the end of his reign accepted Jainism 
and abdicated and died as a Jain ascetic. I am not the first to 


accept the view. Mr. Rice* who has studied the Jain inscrip- 
tions of Sravana Belagola thoroughly gave verdict in favour of 
it aud Mr. V. Smith has also leaned towards it ultimately .f 
61. There is evidence to prove that the inscription was 
composed by some one who was elderly, 

Aufcborriiip of tbo mvist have seen Khara-vela as a 

rsoord. 

young lad playing about, for he describes 
Khaia*yela playing before his 16th year with majestic body of 
fair-brown (complexion)''. In the Council of Ministers without 
whose approval the inscription could not have been puUished, 
Ihete would have been some elderly men who by virtue of thrir 
office and age could make a paternal reference to Kh&ra-vela's 
diildhood. 


* Kioe, Myiore and Ooorg, 1909 . , 

f « I tan now OiipoMd to that the tradition pnirabl, it trne in it. 

aSbtotttliM, Mtd tint OkMdmrgapt. traU, Abdicated ud brnme • Jiin mmUS. - 

y»ahaltl>.SBh 
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68. The recoTery of the history of KhSia-rela v a tganmfli of 
modem scholarship. Not a line about him 
has yet been fonnd in the literature of the 
country.* What we know of this great 
emperor is what the^mystie voice of the rockj has revealed to the 
Indian Epigraphist. 

63. In editing the text below the vord« giving figures aad 
regnal years are put in italics. The namee 
emphasized in the inscription (see Further 
Note below) have been put in thick tjrpcs. Dr. Bhagwan Lai 
Indraji's and Mr. Bauorji^s readings have been particularly 
indicated by footnotes. 

IV. — Text of the Insceiption. 


(Two symbols : T adiha-ma^gah and gvaitika.) Namo Arfi* 
TiarrflnftTp (>) [.] (‘*) Namo Sava-Sidh&nam [.] Airena(*) 
Mahll-rfijena Mahft-megha-vahanena Cbeta-rsia-vasa (*•) 
•vadhanenft pasaiha<subha-lakhanena chatar=:aiptala-thnna(’)- 
gun=opagatena Kali[i(i]g=afihipatinfi Siri-Khftravelena (*) 
{Nandtpada) 

jWMdtfra*<»-vasSni siri-kSdar^(*)*sariia-vatfi kiditfi komfitOA' 
kidik& tato lekha>rupa-ganapa>vevabfira(*)-vidbi>vi8fiiadeoa 
gava-vlj-=livadfitena sasa-eastfst Yovara3aifi(^] pasSsitarii saqr 


Uui, 


Uas«, 


• See however my cood paper. ^ 

Q) Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indran (to be denoted hereafter by iih ) read ara\ 

^a) The system of punctuation adopted in the inso. had been lost sight of bj 
former scholars. Theie are two sorts of spaces in the inso. ; the longer denotes 
a full stop and the shorter a comma or a semicolon. Recognition of the syitstl iS 
very important as it makes many passages intelligible. ** 

(>) Mr. E. D. Baner]! (to be denoted hereafter by Bji.) reads Khar0§a» Bitt 
this reading is not sustainable for the reasons given in the discussion above* 

(*a) May be read as o^aifa^ 

(S) Bh and read fkdna, 

(^) Here the Nandipada symbol is placed jost after b«i|^ 

down to the second line. 

(*) Bht reads Kum4ra vrhkh iscbarly a xaMike. 

(*) Bh: roeetero. 

(f) Bh: Tofmrd(fa^0 
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ek^Mmti (®) vaso ti (®) dftna-chu (^®)-dhamena 
se8a-3rovans=ablimjayo(^*) iatiye{^^) 

Kaliijiga-rdja-vase ('*) purisa-yuge MaM-r8-3=4bhiseolia- 
nam pSpunS,ti [ .] Abhisita-mato cha padkame vase 
vata-vihata-gopura-pakara-nivesanaip patl-saipkMrayati Kaliipga- 
Nagaraip khibira (i®) 6itala-tad&.ga-pSdiyo cha baipdhapayati 
gav=dyana{^’)-patisai|ith[S]panaip cha 
kArayaii [•] Panatisdhi saia-saiasehi pak&tiyo (^®) charaip- 
jayati [•] Ditiye chu('®) vase achiiptaylta SAta-kaipni[ip] 

Paehhima-disai?i haya*ga 3 £^-nara-radha-vahuluT|i-dainda[i|i] 
pathApayati KasapADa[ii;i] Khatiyatp cha sahaye vitopati *) 
Muslka-Nagarai|i [ Tafiye puna, vase 

(8) Bh : 

(•) Bh : cha which is certainly wrong. Bji. gives up cha and adopts my read- ' 
ing ti with some hesitation. My reading is confirmed by Mr. Bhandarkar. 

(i«)Bh:eAa. 

Looks like dhramna^ but conjunct ra has a turning to the left. 

(^8) Bh ; ° r* yaya. 

('*) Bh : eatiye. There can bo no doubt as to the reading iatiye, Liiders 
(L, B. I., 161) also reads it correctly. 

(^) Bh ; ® Vasa. ® ^ase is clear. Bji. accepts my reading. Liiders like Bh, 
reads here incorrectly an<l consequently does not catch the real sense. 

('•*) Bh ; padhama. 

It is possible to read It hhathira, * filled in, * ‘ damaged * (in case of a re- 
flervoirj. Bh. read one cha after it, but there is none, nor is there space for any, 

(17) Bh; 8avu\ 

('8) Bh; Baldtiye, • 

('*) Here as well as in other'places chu was road as by Bh. Bji. agreed 
with me, 

(8®) Bh ; Sdtakani. My reading changes the meaning. Bji. agreed with me. 
Wb maUni can be confidently given up. 

(8') Bh; doubtfully read Kusanhanam (?). \ Kasalanam, Liidera 

follows Bb. with doubt (L.B.I., p. 16i}< Bh, is not sure of his reading up to 
the end of the sentence. 

(88) BhtandBji: ViUpatif from tap ^to injure/ 'to 

destroy *• 

(88) Liiders does not read it. Bh : matUca, with doubt. See discussion ab^T6 
m thd ICtebikaif who are a known people, There U no stop in theorigiiial. 
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gaquUiBvft (‘*)-Teda-budlio daiiipa>iiata*gita>v&dita>88D|ida* 
sanibi usava-samaja-karapanabi oba kid&payati Naga*iiji[*l ] Itb» 
ci$vuiie(^^) vate Vija-dhaT=MhivftBai}i ahata(*“)-puvaiji Kaliip- 

ga-pTiTa-rfija-na(maiiisitaiji) (•®*) (*^) vitadha-makute(**) 

sabiichbidate cba nikhite (**) cbhata- 

bihipgfii ) bita“rataii8a(’’‘’) pat eye s&va-Rdthtka«Bbojake pfid.o 
vapidftpayati [ . ] Pamchame cba dam vase (“*) Namda-raia 
— ti-vasa-6ata[iii?]-oghti,titai)pi Tanasuliya-vit& panadiip Nagaraijv 
pavesa-ti{”) [.] 8[o ?].,.vi.bbi6it» cba (**)(raia-seya-saiiidaiii)®’ 
aanato sava-bbarS,vana[ rp ] (®*) (,) (***) 


(**) Bh; gomdhava 
(**) hhi chamthe, 

(**) Bh : ahatarn wliich is possible. 

(*’) tiamamsitam was wholly readable in Bh*s. time. Now only nd is pro* 
served and the rest is worn 'out. Portions which were readable in Bh’s. time but are 
not so now, Ijha^o enclosed as in the present inst^incp, with Sh, *\ 

The next sentence deils ^ith an altogether different subject-matter, honco 
there mnet have b' m a verb and a full stop. The latter I insert tentatively. 

is^my now re\ding (addition to the text) w'hich is accepted by BjL 
These two new syllables change the moaning of the whole sentence. Bh : JDAama* 
kufasa . . . against my niadha-maHte^, stands for vifntha. Change of 

thd, into dha is very common in Prakrit, c.g,jildhid (S mraseni) for Skt. T%" 
iMa (Pischel, p, 169) ; atiadha for anafha on Bharaut railing (B. 1., p. 99), The 
change is a general rule in certain cases in the stage or standard Prakrit ia 
Bharata's Natya-fe'dstra (XVII-H). We cannot therefore call it^ as Hr. Banerji 
in his note does, a Southern peculiarity. 

(**) Bh. doubtfully reads Bjl. accepted my Mit-c A Atdafs. Whenl 

consulted a separate slip-impicssion I found it was mkhiiet not nihhiia BtUf 
Bji. and myself had first read). See the second plate in this Journal (line !)• 
Bh : hhirriffdrehi ta(ti)ratanasa : a case of misgrouping of letters which 
gave the absurd meaning that Khara-vela although a Jain was * inspiring faith 
for Buddhism ’ (tri-ratna), while in fact it describes a conquest of people! whose 
ratnas were taken away by Khara-vela. 

Bh ; patty e against my pateye. 

Space loft before Sanda^raja. See discassion in the second piper OQ 
its significance. 

(^^) Bead paeeeaya/t. 

(^’) Bh : in a footnote gives a tentative reading ilhikiio eha* 

(^) Bh t Jcdrami^'U Bji : hkardvanat hha is very like ka bat 1 agree ifiiih 
The stop is tentativet 
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Anugaha-anek&ni $ata-»aha$dni visajati Poraqi(^) JTIlnapadam 
[.] Satamam cha mam [^] pas&sato cha [ja ra glia 
ra kha ta ’??] (**) gharinp] savitu upfidapu^i [na?] 


sa [.] Jfiame cha vase [^] [manatino?] 

[ dha ma ni ? ?] (*®) Go-radha-giri {*’') 


gh^tapajitl, Eaja-gaha-Napaip pi^apayati etinaiyi cha kam«i 
upadAna (‘^jpanftdena sabata BCna-vahane vipamxupichitaiyi 
(*•) Madhuraiii apayatOj[.] Navame (cha)^** 

....[mo ya chha ti 7? ] 

palavariko(*®) 

kapa-rakho haya-ga 3 a-radha-saha-yate(*^) sava-gharssavasftdhaip. 

ya sava(^^)*gahana]?i cha kaiayituip 

BamanAnarjijatharaiii bhi paraipi dadati (^*) [.] (Araha)^**ta. 

va.. na giya(^*) 

ubhaya-Pr4chi-tate(^ ®) rapaj-nivasaqi MahA-VIjaya- 
pasadaii^i karayati athatisdj/a-sata-sahasehtl^] Dasame cha Vase 

da[i|ijdasa(* nadasa(^ Bharadha-va6a-pathftna(^ ®) 

(^) bh : Fora but it is clearly Foram. 

(^) Bh : after ^pasasato cha* has blank except iavoiulcala againit our iaoUa 

The ne^ text is added by Bji. and me. Unfortunately rowel’inarki are 
not distinct. 1 could not form words out of the initial 6 syllables. 

{^) From f»a to ni, new syllables read by me, give no satisfactory text and 
are merely tentative. They are too dim to be relied on. 

(*7) This is a valuable contribution to the text by Bji. 

(*^) Bh: kamapaddna, 

(**) Looks like vipamuokitim, Bh : vipamuoiitUt 
(^} Bh : pavaralo, Bji : pahvariho, with whom I agree. The four syHablei 
before this are tentative. They are very faint. 

(") Bh;®MAcy(ito. 

(^) Bh : ya mod against my ya tava, 

(**a) bhimapif 

(^) Bh tjamhi ra^uBdravn daddti, Bji. agreed with my reading /a/Aara^ 
Ihi param dadMi, 

(^) sfijfa at the end of the line is readable in my separate slip which is reprodno* 
ed as plate II. 

ubhapa-Friohi4a(i is an addition to the text Bji accepts the addition. 
l%e next word (rija^) also was not read by Bh. 

(^) dam4a9a, tmw text read by Bji. which I adopt 
(^) naim not in xet^. The next word read by Kl MkirM^ 
which Is probably right. 

Bh I patkdna* Bji i foehhdm* t follow Bh. 
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k&r5,payati()) puna cha manoradh^ upalabhat& 

m) 

ya(^®*) puva-iAja-nivesitai|i Pitli=udaga-dablia Z4miUf 

(*®)-nagale nekSsayati jana-pada(®*)-bMvanatp. cha ierasa^vam^> 
lfl#G-Ketu(® ^®)-Bhada-tit = ftmara(®*)-deha-saijigh&tai|i[.]5ir<jBa«itf 
chav<?[w]. sehi(®®) vitdsayaipto Utar&-padha(‘^^)- 
rd*j&no 


MagaindWinain cha Yipiilnni(w>) bhayam janeto Ui»all« 

haihfijpa Gamgiya(®®) prayayati[;] Ma['^a]dhS, cha Ra]ana[ni] 

Baha-«pati«niltram (sej vai|idfepayati[;] Naitida«r 5 ia«. 

(*•) Probably upalahhafi, 

(^•a) The relief of the impreflsion shows ya or yha. Its face appearance like 
a or la is not to be trusted. It can only bo ya or yha* 

(60) Bh . JPMudam gadamlTta^ which is wrong. Luders : Pithuifa, 

(“) Bhi/ajia-parfa® inhis text, in translation * i?a»a-jpa(fa* ithe latter being 
ppaioiitly a misprint. Liiders yV»a-pai?a. with hesitation. 

There is ’a scratch from the middle stroke ofyabut it is nob deep at aU, nojp 
i.stroke is ever attached into the middlo. There is no trace of an i-votrel sign, 

Mr. Bhandarkar who kindly oxam’ncd the character also joame to the [opiniott 
that there was no i-mark. Bh. read the preceding word as mTcazayaii, but it 
ought to be which is clear. 

Bji : and I first read it as Icaia* The relief shows c«mark clearly, 31ie 
revised reading was accepted by Bji, u-mark is also distinct, 

(*»8) Bh : va8a-9afdlc,»,datdtnara'', Bji. read lha before data"^, 1 road two more 
letters ; one ta after "^sataha and another ti after bhada. Bji.* accepts my readings. 

bh *. read only hi. In the middle of the portion between vase and s0hu 
Bh. had read hasa. As all traces of letters are gone I had no guide to locate Aa«a« 

Bh ; patha, Bji. reads padha and I am inclined to agree with him, 
although 1 am not sure that Bh. is wrong, 

(w) A hole in the rock after vipulam, 

Bh ; yd'rpgdyam, 

(®«) Bh : hahu-patisdsitam, Bji • hahu patumita<fa, 

I was at first inclined to treat the expression as an adjective meaning 
• considered great \ but I was not satisfied and added this'* note ; On 
the present materials, I adoptJBji.'8 reading * laU-paii-mitam ^ If a Prihaspaii 
pUtra had been known to the Puranic list of the S^nfigas, I would have taken 
the expression, as at present read, to represent the name of the Magadhi Mkgt ** 

But «be my second paper for mj conclusion that the i|pre8iion ii really tht itinfho; 
of the king. 

• (*•#) Space left. See my Further loW; ' * 
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iiitaiii(*’') Aga-jinasa •naga(®®) (gaha-rata) na- 


pa^Mrehi Amga{“)-Magadhe vasavu ney&t(i) (®®} (.) 

ta j4thara=leldiilan{i) barini aihar&ni 

nivesayati 8ai^a-vasu-(® [ddnaJ-[pa]riharena[iji ?J [•] (®®) 
Abhiitaiii=ach[chh](®^)ariyaiii cha hatM-nS-vana (®*)pariharaili 

dena(®*} haya-hathi-ratana {®®*) [janana?] Pamtjarftja 

{®’)[cha.], mani rataii£lni(®®) aharfi^payati idha mta\}a] 

— — [va]gino vasi-kareti[*] (®®) Terasame cha vase su- 

pavata-vijaya(®®*)-chako Kmabi-pavate Ar&hato-par[ijn[i]v[&Jge 


Bh : ttiiasa, but nttani is clear. 

(W) New text* 

Bh : confused : padihdrahia. Ar^ga is clear, ga was left out by Bh. 

(•®) Bh : vamu nayarit * having settled a city (in Magadha) *. 
Bji. corrected as vatavune ydi{a?), I regr>uped and mo ified: vatatm 
neydi(i) ‘carries (home) riches ' of Anga and Mijfidha, which Bji. .iccoptod. 

Read lekhilani, "Bh : lekhilam, jdfhara is Bji.U reading , which i 
adopt. Bh ; vijadharu which is wrong. 

(•*) Bh j ^vasa-dana* Bji. agrees with my above correction, ddna is nut clear 
now. 

(«8) There seems to be an anusvara after »a which makes it road as parihd* 
renam* The word must be either parihdrena or parihdranam. In either case 
the meaning would be the same, the latter tikon as accusative to nivesayati and 
the former the idiomatic instrumeutil to denote purpose ‘he sets up towers lor 
the gifts and pariharas’ received from other countries, i.e., to house themi 
possibly, for the public to sue. Parihdra here has a technic il sense, ‘ presents ’ or 
• captures' from other countries. 8e.* its use in the line followijig. 

There is a stop after parihdrena The verb of the next sentonce in 
payaU. Before discovering tbe stop, no satisfactory meaniug of the two 
sentences conld be made out. 

(*^) Bh : akariyarp. Instead of ka my impression shows cha and tbe reverse 
gide of tbe estampage has traces of a chha below cha» cf. ehoha in vtntohchhitot 
line 17* 

(*«) Read ndvanam, Bh. mistakes va for da and reads ndddna. 

(ss and "a) New text added by my reading which has been accepted by Bji, 

(•'*) Text added by Bji. which I adopt. 

(**) New text added by Bji. and myself* 

(**) Bh;4i'aa vastikarofs. 

(^•a) Bh * •eyayi®. 
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t81uk4ya(’®) Nisidiyaya yA p^Liavakohi{^^) jija-bhitini cka 
namtini{^ vusa-w^^aif’ ®) pAjAni [sa ba ta ?] [sa ? dha?] ®*) 
rava pa [si? ri ? ko?J Jiva-deva(^^)-kAle rakhitl(^®) 

— — sukata-samana-suvihitanuiji cha %ata* liiiilS. 

disAnuip Khatiyaip. (*®) tapasa (saha ?)®** yAnuip i^) 

Arabata-NisidiyA-samipe pabharef®) vara-kAru sumutba-patihiC^) 

aneka-yojanAbi si la bi sa sa pa tba(?)(®®) 

patAlako cbature cbu (®^)ve4ttriya- lintlAk 

gabhe tbaipbbe patitbAp iyati[;] Pan = amtariya\^ 

vana (® ^y^ate EAja-Muriya-kAle vocbcbhine cba cA//e-yatbi Argasi 

(7®) Bh ; arahat0f(i\jAkd9e\ hdhikdya'm ; corrected by Bji. as adopted abova 
Ih the text. 

(7^) BU : HiHdii/ayam yapajake ; corrected as above by Bji. The correct 
form of the second word would be pujavakdhu 

(’*) Addition by Bji.’s reading. 

and My reading agreed to by Bji. 

C*) Sa to °deva addition by Bji, and myself. Only jiva-deva is deBnite. 

(’5) bji. with Bb : rilhifa. My copy does not show i-mark. 

(7®) Bh j sakaia-samdtfo jlcorrected by Bji. as adopt^'d above. 

(7®a) Bh ; iuvihitdnam cha savadisdnam [yaninam"] j corrected by me af 
above, agreed to by Bji, 

Bh : Samhaidnam ? The letters are very indistinct ; only what I read 
as ydmm is clear. On the top of the blurred poriiou before ydnum, I read a 
gha, as if added on by the engraver afterwards. So tho word would p ‘obably bo 
iamg haydnum. 

(7'*) May be prahhare* 

(7*) Bji * pitihi, Bh ; patihu 

(’»«) Probably iilaha, * of stone % They have been read for tho first time by 
Bji. ahd myself. 

(SI) Bh : paidlake chetake cha, corrected as above in tho text by Bji. and 
myself. 

Bh ; panamtariya. The anusvara after pd is of special interest. Wlthont 
that one may fall in the error of taking the expression to moan 75, 

(•®) fAf is smaller than other oAAams, but cleady leaUble (see plate IV)* 

It was read as cha by Cunningham who mistook the i-stroko for a perpendicular 
line, eflsa (see Plate TV) was also read bv Cunningb^na and Bh. The ver^'ca^ 
stroke is very clear in tho impression which cannot form part of the next #» / the 
round trace also is not a pwt of the next $a which should be compared with iha 
ta after it and the sa of vasa of the next line. The passage up to tak apparently 
could not be read by Lddef e. 
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ti karntfiriyaqa (®^) upMiyati (®^)l [•] Khema-r&jA 

Ba Vadba-rfijft sa Bhikha-rA-j& Dhama-r&j& pasaijito sunatol®*) 
anubhavato baUnani(®^) 

■ ' ' gnna-visoga-kusalo 6ava-pSsa[i|i] 

da-pfijako tina saipkara-kfi,rak[o] (a)^**patihata-chaki- 

vAhana-balo chaka-dhara(®®) gutacbako gbisai)[ita{®®)-chako rSjasi- 

(®*) Bh. and Rji: bnt the conjunct ch is present. Bh, ehoyn 

fJiiL*a,ga-8aiiJcuiani/am, Bji. choj^alha^aga^saiikutunyamt The slanting mark 
ojithe topof^dto the left*hand side is deep as the rest of the incision and 
connected." It can only be r. Tonner scholars have given it no value, I had 
doubts as to the reading cho, Mr. H. Pande detected the right-hand circle. 
That it is a Ma now cannot bo doubted, lathi is likewise clear. I am again 
thankful to Hfr. Pande for dctcctirg the i-mark to argasL Kittoe and Cun- 
ningham ; ^laiarit/am, Bh saw a “ thi( k base to ka in Kittoe's copy, which 
he took for an «*nnrk. But the thick base is a mere decoy and Bji. agieed with 
me there, hut bo pointed out a sharp little angle on the right-hand side at the 
bottom of But it does not belong to the level of the letter. The annsvara 
on ito had been lost sight of by every scholar. It is deeply incised and is pro- 
minently shown on the reverse of the estampage. As to the fak4r^ Mr, Banerji 
relied on a faint right-hand mark and read the letter as iu. But as Mr. 
Buroisdle pointed ont, the tliin, sharp chiselled stroke at the top of the vertical 
bar can never bo an abrasion. It had therefore to be taken as fa. The proposed 
afuri^am (or the modified uidriyam) according to Mr. Banerji represents 
«f/araw. This was also the view of Dr. Bhagwan Lai. But the objection to 
that is that according to their reading there is already one aga (agra) in the 
same sense and that upadiijafi has no object or ratbor subject (as it is in the 
passive, Skt. utprldgaiCi Ibo real nominative being the initial Khdra-velena in the 
instrumental). The latter difficulty Bh, tried to meet by assuming that the object 
{* this *) was Understood. But Bhagwan Lai's * understood ' this cannot satisfy the 
want of the subject. What was it that was done by the king ? kckiard'' 
igarpi * this cave ' does supply the want. It must be noted tba| the inscription if 
incised on the artificial cave like the other inscriptions of the locality. Like the 
latter this also refers to its cave. 

One portion of ^’fus filled in, which gives it an appearance of upddigadi* 
Bji. read updddgaii, Bh. upddayatL 

(^) Bh : indmrdjd which is wrong. Correction as above by Bji, 

(*«o) Bh : smato, Bji. agrees with me, 

(®'') Mag he kaUgdnu^m)* 

(^) Bh : chakadUro* Probably ihe o-mark has disappeared since timf 
as also in the case of mmkira^kdrako, above. 

(®®) Bh ; fasamta. Correction as above In the tetl^ agreed to by BJU 
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vasa"kula-Tmichchliito(®®) Mahft-vijayo Kaja Khsra-vda-SIrt. 

(Tree symbol). 

V.— Translatioii.(® *) 

Salutation to the Arbats. Salutation to all the Sid* LiasA 
dhas. Sri Khara-vela, Emperor of Kaliuga, Alia(®“), 
Mah0,meghav5hana(® ®) and Mah&raja, who atta'nod the quality 
of being the support of the whole laud, of noble and auspicious 
features-marks, the agent of prosperity of the Ilouse of King 
Cheta, 

For years having played princely games with a body ^ 
majestic with fair-brown (complexion) (®‘), and after having 
thoroughly learnt royal correspondenco, currency, state-aecouiit- 
(®®) municipal law aud dharma injunctions, (9®) and 
having been accomplished in all the 7iiya» (art6),(9 jyleJ 
for nine yean in the office of Yuva-raja. 

As the twenty-fourth year was complete, (he) who for the 
rest of his manhood made conquests which were accompanied 
with gifts and observance of dharma, obtains in the Third* Dy- • Una a, 
nasty of Kalinga (the anointing called) MiibaPajya-abhisheka, • 
for one generation. (»«) As soon as he was anointed, in his 
First Year, (he) repairs the Kaliiiga Capital of which the 

(®®) Bb. vini^fato. Correction as above, agreed to by Bji. 

(»^) Points already discussed above are not repeated. 

(W) Or, drpa. 

(•^ Same as Mahendra, a title or style, not a sarnamo (m taken by V. Smith, 

E. H , L, 1914, p. 2fei7 «.), Bb/s moaning, ‘ having a vebitis like a largo cloud 
(elepbant) * is not acceptable, 

(®^) cf. Jia4dra-Jatmm, the grammatical illustration# 

Bh. missed this meaning (p. 170, n). 

(«) was translated by Bh. as ' painting f, but I do not know.tUat the word 
is ever used in that sense. The above interpretations are given in the light o£ ttlie 
Artlia-Siastra. See Farther Note. , 

(W) Taking esMAam and mW separately. Bb; "laws” The meaning gheii 
hese ia in the light of legal researdbes discussed in my Tagdro lootores^ 

(•^) See K^m-sutra for the Vedas. 

* Ste discuisiba in the generic note above. / ^ t 
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gates, city-walls and buildings had been destroyed by storm. (•®) 
(He) also strengthens the embankments(^ ® ®) of (i.e., those round) 
Bpring8(i^^) and cool lakes. (He) also gets done the restoration 
of all the gardens. 

(He), likewise, please the thirtj-fve hundred thousand 
People(*^®j (subjects). 

In the Second ^ear, disregarding Sfttakarai(^ ® ®) (he) despatches 
a large army of horse, elephant, foot, and chariot to the Western 
Quarter ; and in aid of the K&syapaKhatriyas(^®^) (he) destroys 
the Mfishika Capltal.(^^®) 

Again in the Fhird year ^ (he),* versed in the science of music 
(gandharva-veda), entertains the Capital with shows of 
dainpa(^^®), dances, singing and music, and by holding festivities 
and Samdjas,{^^'^) 

Then in the Fourth year, the VidyMhara- Abode which had 
not been damaged before, and which had been held sacred by the 

Former Kings of Kalifiga 

With their coronets devoid of their signi- 

xicance and with their umbrellas and * Ihrikgdras (golden vases) 

(J»B) Gates etc., up to nivesanam, come as one compound, qualifying tlie 
capital (“nagaram). They are not to be taken separately (as done )>y Bh,)* 

(100) Pddit/o (Skt. pf/H) is the object. 

KhihU'd, from Ishih, to eject. 

('02) discussioij above in the general note. If Bh. had noticed the stop 
bof>re joo»ah a'tt, be would not have connected “the 35 hundred thousands " 
with the preceding sentence and taken it to denote the cost of t]»e repairs. 

(' 0 «) Bh ,*8 meaning “ Safcakarni protecting the west sent an army is untenable 
in the face of the reading Sdtakamnim, *' 

“ To the west Sa akarwi was at PiatislthAna. Notieo also the situation of 
Nan&ghat which was included in the dominions cf the early Satavahanaa. The 
country round Paithaua could bo called the West by a man in Orissa. 

(W*) It cannot be Kiu^imbi Kshi.riyas as guessed by Lh i n, 

(106) In view of the identification proposed here, there can bo now little doubt 

as to the reading M4shika najaram. 

(ws) 1 could not trace this term in literature. 

p®’) Or. Thomas thinks that samt^jas were shows of fights. Mr. Bhandarkar's 

view is that they were theatrical performances, ^ ^ 

(iw) Maiufai according to the Natya-S'astrii were inferior crowns. As they 
were republican leaden and more than one in each community, no full crown waa 
worm. 
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broken down and felled^ the Leaders (of) all the RAshirikas and 
Bhojakas, deprived of their ratnai, were caused by (hiin) to bow 
at his feet.f 

Then in the Fifth yedr, (he) brings into the Capital from the 
Tanasuliya Road the Canal excavated by King Nanda three 

centuriee before{^®®) 

(In the year) anointed^ 

showing royal favours to all the suffering ones, (he) 

bestows numerous privileges — by hundreds and thousands— 
on (the corporate bodies) (‘^®) the and the Jdnapada, 

Ruling in the Seventh yeafy ....to^ obtain (?) wife 

Savitri (?) 

In the Eighth year, the Ministers (?) at Goradha- 

giri (^^*) 

having got killed^ (he) causes oppression to 

the King of Rajagriha who by the report of (Khara-veWs) offer Wae 
of marching forward, was made to ietire to Mathura, leaving 
behind everywhere his troops and vehicles. 

tn the Ninth year^ 

he gives away a Kalpa-tree with leaves on, and horses, 
elephants and chariots with their drivers, (^^^) (he gives) 

houses and asylums for all to make all those (gifts) 

accepted, (he) also feeds the Brahmans lavishly. Arhat 


t The meaning of the sentence is new. See footnote to the text and dl^coasion 
in 4he general note above. The rainat were not necessarily jewels. They wers 
probably the choice things. See its use later. 

(io«) The ii terpretations proposed by t h. ‘Ubo three-yearly alms-house of 
and by 111 oit. ‘'which had not been used for 103 years sipeS 
Nanda” are unteu'ible. See Mr. Banerji's note. 

The meaning is tentative. 

^ 110 ) See disonssion in general note above. 

(ut) Modern Barabar Hills in the district of Gaya on the old route from 
tePatna. 

For a description of the Mahadaoa of Ealpa-tree in gold, tee Hemftdrit 
Chaturvarga-ChliiUmaui (Bib. Ind. ed*), D&na4han ja, 6. Bh. aiao gives this refer* 
ence. With drivers”— Yantri was mistaken for yettre by Bh< 
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On both banks of thePrachi (river) (he) builds the 
royal residence the ^ Palace of GreUt Ftclorj/ ^ at the cost of 
TUriy^exght hundred thousand (coins). 

In the Tenth Year, (he) causes the departure of the army,,,,,* 

to Bharata-varsha (Upper India) * ....onee more 

(he) obtains his desired objects. 

[In the Eleventh year (^^^)] (h() leads out in procession the 
n^«^-wood foimation (^ ^ ®) of the immortal body (i e., statue) of 
His Highness Ketu who (flourished) thirteen centuries 

before, ('^®) whuhhas been established 

by the Foimer Kings in the City of Prith=udAka-darbha ^ 
and which is pleasing to the Countiy, 

In the Twelfth year, piodueing consternation amongst the 
Kings of the Uttaiapatha (Northern Punjab and Frontiei Coun- 
iiks) with 

and causing great panic amongst the people of 

Magadha, (he) makes his eleiihants enter (^^®j the Gdhgeya 
(Palace-foit), and (be)raakcb the King of Magadha, Bribaspati- 

A rnei near modern Bhavanesvaia. 

As the ne'it record is of the 12th ycai. 

Jmata'dcha’SamgMfa, See discns-Jion above. The whole sentence 
has been for thofiist ti ii'' e^pluned Fla t thought it loftrs to some worship 
stopped 113 years buk Lui is hal a similu view Bh. thought it refers 
to some tax ab dishi I, which hU corao dmii for 1300 yeais. These lutorpre- 
tations are now imposs bio. They were based on imperfect readings, 

(ne) discussion above. 

This must have boon in Kaltnga. 

From the Uttaia-pithv, or the Northern countries he comes by the old 
route described in the Pali canons (Taxila-KsusAmbi-SAketn) or by the foot pi 
tbe HtmaUyas to the north banks of the Ganges opposite Patalipntra* On 
that Side there was only one lino of defence, the river. While on the other Side 
there were the mighty Sone, the ditches and parapets. If he crossed the 
Ganges through his elephants he would be inside the capital, Prdyayaii 
means*' causes (the elephants) to enter” (pia+ ay), not ‘'to drink water" 
as Supposed by Bhi. and LUders 0-angi^a does not mean the Ganges, It 
ftands for a proper naiAe. I identify it with the ^alace-foit of 

the 3Ianryas called the Su^Qiaga in the Hudra Eakshasa, 
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nsltra^ bow at his feet... (He) brings home 

of the First Jina I which {in 


plural) had been carried away by King Nanda ....(and) 

the home ratnas as vccaptnresj(^^*) (and) the precious 
things of Anga and Magadha. 

(lie) establishes (*^^) towers with carred lineXe* 

interiors, for (or ‘along with^) gifts and captures of 

hundreds ('^®) of precious things, (lie) causes to be brought in 
here unprecedented and wonderful c^nlures (or presents) of ele- 
phant-ships, also horses, elephants, (ratnas),men(?) 

the King of the Fandyas.. .....tund gems and ratna^ 

in hundreds. 

(he) wins the heart (^ of the residents of (the 14, 

Kalinga capital ?). 

In the T/iirteentA year (he), who has fully extended 
his empire by conquests, (^^®) attached to the 

(U9) The moaning which I first proposed was “ who had been considered 
great by many ” (bahn*pratimitam), ab the same time I regarded it as uusatis* 
factory. 

^190) Nitani, i.o., more than ono object. 

See Pootnote 1C8 above j any irecions thing. Cf. its use in lino 18, 

P**) Paefibarehi, lit. ** by relnrnsof ", 

psB) Vasavu, plural of Vasu, Vasu is several times used, it gives hero the 
meaning of a “rich trophy 

p**) Niiosayati not “adonis" as Liiders says. The instrumental in the 
case of the riches, danas and parilaias, is to denote that the towers were built 
to house them : see footnote to text. 

P**o) Parihara, See its use in the next sentence where Pariharas are broaght 
from the Pandayan King. Lit. “cajtures" 5 wo can render it by “trophiei" 
or “tribute-presents". 

(196J Bii . geven-year bounty ” owing to his wrong reading. 

(13^) The space is too short to describe a conquest and the whole year wioi 
too full Hence I take vdeino vaet-kareti in the moral sense and as applying tc 
the residents of his capital* 

(xss) Kot thht he conquered Suparrata (ipayata-vijaya-chako). Thil k 
a record of the ^cace*year, which always altornaioi with wir^yoairl a« mf I# 
observed hy referring to the iiecord. ' 
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NUMdif/i in the premises of the Habitation of the Arhats 
ontheKnm^illill ('*®) {Vda^agin), the ninety hundred sacred 
bulls, (1®^) come from(?)the worshippers and maintained by the 
King kept (?) in the time of Jiva-deva.(^®®) 

On the Hill near the AthnUiifuhxdiyay for the comfort 

of the virtuous Sramanas**#.,....* and to assemble together 

Kshatriya ascetics from hundred directions (he builds) 
^i8 2 j (employing) leaders of the guilds of excellent 

artizans, and various contrivances in stone. 

...(he) establishes a pavilion on four columns 

(iS3i) iiilaid with beryl/ 

In the Tear Hundred and Bixty-five {lit, ^century years and 
five with sixly intervening^ (^^^) of the Time King Muriya, 
(son of Mura or Mura, Chandra-gupta), he causes to be made 
this cave, of six poles, (to be) called ‘Arkasan\ (^®®) 

# 

(‘®*) He (ib) the King of Prosperity (Kshema), the Xing 
of Extension [of the empire] (or, a ' King to the old People'), 

Some pa^t of tbe buildings attached to the Arhat Temple. Probably 
tl ihuilding for meetings and discussions. 

See Saner ji, Ep, Ind. XIII, 166. 

Bull is the sacred animal associated with the First Jina Rishabhadeva, 
Apparently they were dedicated to the Arhat (RishabhadevaU) temple, and 
maintained in some soit of what we now call a Pinjarapole. 

pM) Yet unknown. 

(Ui) According to tbe Vaikbanasa-Sharma, a Kshatriya could become a 
tapasa (vana-prasthln) but not a hhikehu (ascetic, the 4th 48ramiQ). Buddhism 
and Jainism would not recognize this caste disability. Hence 1 have translated the 
tdpaea by atcetio, 

(M9) The verb apparently !•! in tbe next line, patithApayati ”, 

{'*•) Sumntha-pati. 

Bh. on his mistaken reading referred the pillars to imaginary Pa^ftlaka, 
Chetaka,and Vaiduryagarha “oaves*'. 

0^) That is, 100, 60, 6. ^ 

(^) See discussion above. ArJhdi figures in Jain mythology. See tuh 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, find ed. 

(iw) ^here is a vertical stop marking the end of the text of biography and 
to separate the peroration. 
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a King to the Bbikshtis (or^ though King yet a hhiiihu)^ tiia 
King of Dharma who has been seeing to^ listening to and experi* 

encing welfare (kalyanas) 

King Khara-vela-Sri^ the Great 

Conqueror, descended from a family of the dynasty of royal sagesj 
one who (has kept on) crushing empires^ Wielder of Empire, one 
whose Empire remains protected, one whose chariot, standard 
and army could not bo obstructed, Rebuilder (or, Reformer) 

of one who respects every sect, one who is an expert by 

virtue of special qualities 

C’’) I’lobably “ Vehicles " (vahsna) lmt> it is i^ieady implied in the"chariot’’. 


Uw It ; 
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APPENDIX A. 

Important Dates in the Inscription. 


Cir. 1460 B. C. 


Ketu-Bhadra (round figure in cen- 
turies). 

Cir. 400 B. C. 

* • • 

Nand rule in Kalinga (round figure 
in centuries) . 

[236 B. C. 

• • • 

Death of Asoka.] 

[Cir. 220 B. C. 

• • • 

Foundation of the Third dynasty 
of Kalinga.] 

[Cir. 213 B. C. 

« ••• 

Foundation of the Satavahana 
Dynasty.] 

197 B. C. 


Birth of Kharavala. 

[188 B. C. 

• • « 

Fall of the Maurya Dynasty-Aco* 
of Pushyamitra.] 

182 B. C. 

• • • 

Khara-vela as Yuvaraja. 

[Cir. 180 B. C. 

• • • 

Acc. of Salakarni I.J 

173 B. C. 

• • • 

Coronation of Khara-vela. 

165 B. C. 

• •• 

First Invasion of Magadha ; Battle 
of Gorathagiri (Banerji) . 

161 B. C. 

• • • 

Second Invasion of Magadha. 

160 B. C. 

• • • 

Date of the Inscription and the 
cave. 
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Gorathagiri; 

The record of the engagement which took place between 
Khara-vela and some military force of Brihaspatimitra at the 
Gtorathagiri made me think whether the Gorathagiri (Barabar 
Hills) in ancient days was a military station— a garrison 
fortress— as an outer defence to Pa^lipiitra. I consulted 
Mr, Jackson to whom we owe the identification of Gorathagiri * 
and who has a minute knowledge of the Gaya hills^ as to the 
existence of any remains of ancient fortifications there. He 
told me that there were such remains. 

Mr. Jackson has kindly sent me a report of his observations 
which he ! wrote in 1913 (Patna College Magazine). From 
that it appears that the main remains would go back to the 
Mauryan times and some time earlier. t As the information con- 
taine*d in the report is original and important, especially in view 
of our now increased knowledge of the history of the locality, 
I place the following extract on record ; — 

loftijicationa and rook-matiings. — Inside the Barabar 
enclosure the stone foundations of buildings can be seen in 
various places, notably upon and to the cast of the artificially 
raised area at the foot of the Siddheswarnath hill due north of 
the caves, and in the jungle towards the south-western end of 
the valley. The whole enclosure is too small to have been the 
site of any large town, but the natural strength of the position 
and the fact that the defences are strengthened at all vulnerable 
places by stone walls render it reasonable to suppose that it 
formed a refuge used in times of danger by the people who 
ordinarily lived in the plains and valleys outside. Apparently 
the main town was at the foot of the artificial road leadtBg 
down from the strongly fortified eastern gate of the enclosmo* 
In this part of the plain now called Eam-Qaya, tlwe aro 

* The idectificstion illuBtratei how an hiioriptioii of oven fits 
pTOYO helpful ia diidoeiDg the past history of the country. 

+ That is, the ne^lod of ?&talinT>t'a, 
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numerous rectangular heaps of rocks marking the site of ancient 
buildings; and it is interesting to observe that the buildings 
here and also inside the enclosure were considerably larger than 
the majority of those which can be traced in Old Bajagriha. 
The town seems to have extended over the Bam-Gaya plain as 
far as the little hill called Murali, which is noteworthy for its 
artificially flattened top approached from the north and south 
by roads of gentle gradient, evidently intended for wheeled 
vehicles. 

^^In December 1909 I discovered an important fort west of 
the caves, on the top of the southern ridge of the hills which 
surround the Barabar enclosure. Several examples of this 
type of fort, built up of large stones and with a flat top, can 
be seen in the Bajgir Hills, but nothing else of the kind seems 
to have been made in the Barabar Hills except perhaps the 
foundation on which the Siddheswarnath temple now stands 
This fort commands a good outlook over the valley and also 
over the plain to the south, but it can be approached only from 
the interior of the enclosure* The artificial road leading up to 
it was apparently intended for wheeled vehicles, for throughout 
its length it is wide and of gentle slope, and the granite boulders 
standing in the way have been scraped or cut away in order 
to reduce them to the general level of the grade. Along this 
road there are many interesting rock-markings, some of which 
are not easy either to describe or to explain. The most common 
are straight grooves, usually about a foot wide and four to^ix 
inches deep, and from fifteen to twenty feet in length. They 
appear to mark out the limit of the road on one side, and in 
some places it seems as if these grooves were intended to retain 
the foundations of a stone wall on rocks having a slight natural 
slope. In other places, however, it appears impossible to suppose 
that there could ever have been a wall, and perhaps the grooves 
here were intended to hold planks or logs of wood on which a 
wooden road surface was supported. In addition to the grooves, 
several deep rectangular sockets are cut into the rock at various 
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places, but these seem to have no relation to each other or to tho 
general direction of the road. * 

^^It would be interesting to know what sort of instrument 
was used to make the long nnd approximately paraJlel 
scratches in the granite, by means of which these grooves 
were scooped out and the boulders cut away to level surfeoes* 
It seems to have been the same as that used for excavating 
the caves, judging by some of the marks left on unfinished 
portions of the Lomas Rishi cave* 

The first part of the road up to the fort runs due south, 
and the place where it begins to ascend from the valley is marked 
by one of the long giooves in a smooth granite slope. After 
passing a second groove in the same rock, the road turns west, 
and reaches a level space. From this point there is no difficulty 
in tracing the rest of the road, which continues to run west, for 
the training wall on the valley side is sull almost entire. 

On the eastern side of the hill called Murali in the Ram 
Gaya plain, just below the levelled top, there are groove markings 
of the type just mentioned. There c in be no doubt these were 
intended to keep the foundations of a wall from slipping down, 
for part of the wall has actually slii)ped out of its groove, and 
parts which remain have their foundations cleaily resting in the 
groove. 

" On the other hand, on a low sloping ridge of rock about 
fifty yards to the west of the Vapiya and Vadathi caves in the 
Nagarj.uni Hill, there are two groove-markings about fifteen feet 
long and about twenty-five feet apart. There are no signs of a 
wall at this place, and indeed there could be no possible reason 
for a wall there. As the marks come to an end where the slope 
of the rock becomes steeper, it is almost impossible to it uag iin» 
what purpose they could have served.^^ 

The local tradition also, according to the Hon^ble Mr. Olffiunn 
asserts that in ancient days the hJIs formed a stronghold, ox 
fortress, * the gaps leading to the inner enclosure being wdOed 
up \ It seems that as PaUhiutm was open to an attack from 
the south, the Gorathagiii which li^ cm the way to the capUsd 
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HM made a fortified position. It most hare bemt treated a« ^ 
line of defence on the southern side of Fstalipntra. On the 
ttrath and the west Pataliputm had two mighty rivers. IThe 
immediate defences on the south and tiie cast were, of course^ 
the labryath of nulltaTj ditches and the palisades. It is nota- 
wojthy that the Maha-bharata which menti ms the Qoiathaglri 
m eonneidon with the earlier period of Eajagpifaa, does not 
lafer to any fortifications there. The fortifications therefore 
laaj be dated in the period of Fatalipntra. 




TvrtSier Note oa ilie Bilitll* 
giuaplift Xaseriptioa. 

By E. F. JftyMinil, VLA* (0»Nu}t 

1, I liave (aid fc lay last note BfHiipatimHrt tntt 

kaoii^lWicatgst the Beverngns of the tnftga dyauty I woalS 
taW the six syllables {baia-patumttam) * followup the Mnf ^ 
Jt§^ih9i, [Ma}»dhi eha r^aM{m}] in line 14 ai glaring tbs 
tMuiift of the king of Magadha. IBaiapatimitra would be the 
Prakrit fom of the Sanskrit Nowatthongh 

a king of this name is not known to the Pnraale Ust^ yet he a 
known by his coins and by an inscription of his maternal iqmtde 
Ashidha-sena.* This nobleman's two inscriptions have hettk 
discovered at Fabhosi (Kantambi) near Allahabad. (Spifrapkit 
Mm, 242-24S.} Inscription No. II lo<dn sl^ji^y 'cldet 
than insoription No. I, the matr&$ being wavy ia the lattie. 
Inscription No. II has oharacters of the same type and ige as 
onr Hith%iuttphS inscription. The Pabhosa records are aasigaeA 
to 150 B. 0 . by Bahler, while the Khafai^la Mieotd to 1^0 a. fl. 

Z. JahSdluHwna, who was the son of the SUfit of Ahiehhatr4» 
describes himself as the maternal uncle of King Bahasatisoftat 
(another FiSkrit form of JBriiatpatimttm), B)ihiispetintitri 
mdst have been more important than the Biji of AdhicUliM, 
in fact a very important person to be mentioned in this 'Wayi aa 
such relationships are not nmi^oed in inseriplimut 


year of Odfafea or Udraia. Kus name las been read by FSkN^ 

1 OaglittobeTCtais MitroM. TM cotw Ifg ef the (skoM Is bagie Mi 
mow Os eon^inisttim of ni (iw no. At hAwr). • , 

*Also by SDotiMrif a wife of his, at Usmots. wbkh iB«l«Me(MafiilivMMI 
^onriusripmm. It also pram ttst Bribsspsliamra 
jfsthars, whsrs assoi^Ba to oar losorlptioit hsssl|HiaftlVltetil(|l§tf 
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with hesitation^ as Udata. A study of the syllables in his 
plate will show that the lower end of the dak&ra is longi and 
on a comparison with the ira of line 2 it has to be read as dra or 
drd. Also traces of a left hand bar attached to the ukara are 
visible which may be compared with me of the 7th line. The 
character may be read as an okara. 

4 . This Odraia^ according to the rule observed in recording 
Indian inscriptions, must have been the king or the overlord of 
the place where the inscrii)tion was engraved. The place was 
apparently outside the territory governed by the Eajas* of 
Ahichhatra but under the suzei*ainty of Odraka, Who was then 
this Emperor Odraka ? 

In the Suhga list we have Odraka as the fifth ruler. His 
name is spelt and misspelt as Odruka, Ardraka, Andiraka, 
Dhraka^ Bkadrat etc. (See Pargiter, PT, 31, n). Variations in 
the Vayu MSS. are veiy great — Andhaka^ DrdMy Vrika^ etc. 
The Matsya versions are hopelessly bad — NuiUy Taka, etc. ; only 
the Vishnu MSS. are comparatively consistent — Andhraka or 
Odraka. A dated MS. of 1703 a o. (Wilson, 108; Bodleian) 
gives Odriika and the same is given by the Burnell MS. 
(No. 374) of the India Office Library. It is apparent that the 
original name had three syllables. We can therefore leave out 
the forms which have only two, e.g. — Bhadra^ Dhraka^ etc.^ 
Bepha persists in all the forms. So the original was either 
Andhraka or Odraka, As the former gives no satisfactory 
meaning we have to accept the other form Odraka which is a 
Prakrit form of Audraka or Vdraia.^ 

5. The age of the Pabho^a inscription and the political his- 
tory of the period justify us in identifying Emperor Udraia or 
Odraka of Ashadhasena with Odraka of the Puranic Imperial 


* Thdfle rajas were hereditary , as several successioos are mentioned by Ash&4^a- 
•ena. 

^ Unless ^ suppose that the two variations resplt from twp names of tbp 
fame porsen, aka and JOhruf^* 

* (lit Ops of water.*’} 
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Odtakft Suiiga’s date works out as follows 

(1) Fushyamitra ... 

:36 

(2) Agnimitra ... 

: 8 

(3) Su-jyeshtha or Vasujyeshtha 

• 7 

(4) Vagumitra 

: 8« 


••• 59 

(5) Odraka. 

,He being the fifth comes 59 years after Pushyamitra^, i,e., in 
129 B*c« The Fahhosa inscription is dated in his 10th year^ 
therefore its date would be 120 B.c.*'. 

As Odraka^s mention is without specifying territory, so is 
that of Bahasatimhra. This is indicaUve of the imperial posi- 

* Wilson and Hall, Ms. 

’ 188 B. 0. J* B. 0, R, S, I., p. 116. 

* The Paranas are in confusion about his reign-perif>d Some MSS. give hhn t 
years and others 2. Probably the original had 7 + 2, i.e. nine years completed. 
The inscription thus would have been engraved in his last year. 

In the light of the Pabhosa inscription the Suhga years would range thus 

(1) Pusbyamitra ... t 36 

(2) Agnimiira t 8 

(3) Vasnjyestha ... : 7 (some MSS* put him 4th.) 

(4) Vasumitra ... : 8 


(6) Odraha 

(6) Pulindaha(or Madhunandana) 

(7) Ghosha-vasu eet 

{&) Vairamitra 

(9) Bh4ga 

(10) revabhtxni 


59 (as against the Jalna data: 60 
years for Pdsamitta, Agnimitra 
and Vasumitra, I. A. 1917» 
July, issue.) 

: 9 
: 8 
: 8 
: 7 


t 22 (to be corrected from 88.) 
XO 


113, as against the dynastic aggregate 
of 112 of the Puranas. Without reading da^vimfiat in the place of dvE-trimlat 
we go beyond our great guide, the definite total, 112 years, by 10 yearn. Thai 
the mistake lies in the years for Kos. 6 to 10 1$ made apparent by the Jtdn k 
The only figure which can admit of a reduction by 10 years is that « g*i»**i 
6uch mistakes are rery common in the Pur&nas. The only regret k ihal tlie 
correction is not yet confirmed by 


any MS., although it is fully wirtiiiM 




1 voaiBiat Hon. 


luuuu. 


P* 

tioB of b(^ Bovaipgiui.* As obeorvsd obors, tho Ahichhsitrt 
family of Ash&^hs-seno was either gubenutorial or feodaioiy to 
the Magadha throne. 

6. It is apparent that Bahattimitra lived before Odraka 
SnOga (129 B. c.). He mnst be therefore one of the first foot 
dnhgas. We know from Jain sonrces that some of the Snhgms 
had a double set of names like the Mauryas. * ** The two Jain chro- 
nologies (discussed by me in I. A.> 1917, July issue) gire these 
equations: 

Balamitra , = Agnimitra. 

Bhanu-mitra » Vasumitra. 

We have coins of Agnimitra and Bhinumitra. Now only 
two names remain which could be identified with B^ihaspatimitra : 
Fnshyamitra and Vasu-jayestha. Ashadhasena could have been 
the " mfitula of Pushyamitra if we credit the former wi(A 
a ripe age of some 85 years in the tenth year of Odxdcs^ The 
Ahichhatrl family woe Brahmans like the 6uhgas, an ancestor 
of Ashadhasena bring called Saunutiigana. It is possible that 
Pushyamitra's father who would have been some high official 
under the later Mauryas married in the Ahichhatra family. 
It is, of course, also possible that he was the maternal n uc l e 
of Vasu-jayestha who either immediately preceded Odraka or 
flourished a reign earlier. We have no record in coin or stone 
under the name of either Vasujyeshtha or Pushyamitra, but we 
have both coins and inscriptions about Brihaspatimitra. If' the 
erins of Agnimitra show signs of a later age than those of 
Brihasparimitra, Brihaspatimirta is another name of Pushya- 
’ mitra. On the other hand, if Agnimitra's coins are earlier than 

- V’" i ■ ■I»— II I M »*l « 

* It my oompffired witb tbe mention of ** Kam&ni*gnpte ** in the Mtndeeoie 
ineoriptloiu 

M 1 bere ehnim (in » note to be pnbliebed in I. A.) tb^t Cbendm-gnpln 'bad 
aoiotber name J^nrenirti, Bindmftm and iioba aw known to bare two 
liatir llaniyia alio bane two leta. See my f^r on 9alliiiil|i CbfOidlec|r« 
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those of Brihaspati-mitra; Bphaspatimitra is iiMM ullh 
Vasujyeshtha,^ 

7« The fact that these coins (and sereral others) belonf to 
one and the same dynasty has been already recognised by munsa^ 
xnatists. Now it has to be recognized that they belong to the 

8. NoW; on a study of the coins I find that the coins of 
Bahasatimitra are unmistakably earlier than those of Agnimitra 
and Bhanumitra (Vasumitra). Between the latter two there is 
no great difference. The reason for that is the short interval 
(8 years) between the two. But when we take them against 
the coins of Bahsatimitra the difference between the two sets is 
pronounced. The i-stroke in the legend of Agnimitra is wavy 
and curved; which is alfgure sign of lateness^ while in that of 
Bahasati it agrees with the older style owing to which Cunning* 
ham missed it and read the legend as Baias(tt(hmitra. My friend 
Mr. Bhandarkar has detected another index. He kindly writes 
to me that the ta is also later in Agnimltra^s coins. ^ ’ 

9. As the coins of Bahasatimitra are older in agC; Bahasatimi- 
tra lived before Agnimitra. Brihaspatimitra therefore cannot 

The identliicttion would affect the interpretation of thh Bija'Mnriya-kila 
ii fbllowi If Fushyamitra is identical with Brihaspatimitra the Raja*Mnriyi* 
kala is counted from Chandra-gapta's coronation. If Brihaspatimitra is Identtoil 
with Vasajycf^hay the Raja-Mnriya-kala is counted not frjm the coronation of 
Chandra-gnpta bnt from the year of his abdication and conversion to Xainism. 
For Fnshyamitra'a time is 188452 b.o. and the 164th year of the Mnriya«g|la 
would coincide with 162 or 161 B.O. Vasajayef^ha's time is, according to his 
position in differing manuscript, 144 to 137 B.O., or 186 to 129 b.o. The 165th 
year of the Rija-Mnriya-kila will fall in or about 187 B.O. and begin la 801 B«0. 
which is the last year of Chandra<gopta's reign. 

It is f orther evident that no reckoning from the ooronation of Aioka m be 
reconciled with Bija>Muriya«k51a. That would take the inseription to #• 
100 B.C. which would be opposed to the orthography of this- and as well at 
the Pabhosa inscriptions, and to the date of Odraka aad Satakarni, IL The latter 
reckoning of Chandra-gnpta-kala (from hU abdication) will plseo Kha»«eeb M 
160*187 B.C. But the poaidbility of the letter rSokoniag; ii aBoladbi by theMM 
cl the examiaation of the ao^oellied kCItra coins (ace see. 8). 

^ The difference between the leigns of Paabynnilrw^ eni iKnhaitrv^ !l II 
years. For faeiittles of the^eoin^ aet Gaairfiiglteiib 0.^ 


IdffiiMlf of 
BrOm^ 
mitie wl A 
Pashya-mitl 
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but be identical with Pushyamitra. In tbis connexion it has 
to be noted that Brihaspati is the deity of the Pushya Nalcshatra 
(SSnkh. G|*ihya* 1*26*6). Both are according to the Sanskrit 
usage identical. 

10. I noticed the space left before the ba of bahapati in our 
inscription, but at the time I wrote my first note I could not see 
its significance. Like the space left before Muriya, space was 
left before another important name, Bahapati-mitra. The space ' 
indicates that the word is a proper name of imports nee. Other 
instances are the spaces before Nanda^s name in line 1 2, (also in 
line 6 which, however, might have been due to the fact that it 
comes after the mention of a regnal year), before Cheta (line 1), 
and before Khara-vela in line 17. 

11. A re-^xamination of the impression has disclosed that the 
u-like mark at the bottom of the ba of baha-pati is a shallow abra- 
sion which is not shown on the relief side as part of the original 
akshara. The irregular scratch before the ba which looks like an 
irregular ma is another very shallow abrasion. The relief shows 
only two dots, one, an anusvara over the na of rajanaiji and one 
below, almost parallel with the horizontal bar of the na. The dots 
are joined with a modem scratch, the right-hand side of which 
has no existence in the relief. The reading of Cunningham, ba/ta- 
pati^'Sitam, was nearer the true reading than that of any one 
else. A close examination of the last letter [will show that the 
right-hand leg of the ta is longer and there is probably a turn 
towards the left as in the ra of prachi in line 10, the akshara 

Similsrly Vaasmltra’s adoption of the regnal name of Bhanutnitra is based 
on an identity between Vasu and Bhdnut both meaning the snn. 

Brihaspatimitra's identification confirms Fleet’s theory (J. B. A. S., 1911, 
514) that Jupiter (Bfibaspati) was identified as Pnsbya (Tishya) by ancient 
Hindus. Fleet observed that whether the Hindus knew the full list of the 
Flanets before the time of the Greek astrology '^is a moot point.” In this 
eonoezion I may refer to Baudhayana’s Dharma»4tra whose date has been 
accepted as cir. 403 b» C. (Maodondl, Santhrit Ziterature, p. 259) for the 
earliest mention of the firahai, ^aced iu the order of the week dayi with two 
additions. FenouaUy I would place Baudhayuaiffl D.8. about 200 b. c» 
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therefore is tra and not ta* I therefore read the word as Baha^ 

12. The characters on the coins of Bahasatimitia belong to the 
age of Khara-veWs inscription. The form of every letter in the 
coin can be j)ointed out in the inscription, except probably of ha 
which has got both bars on the coin equal. This may be compared 
with the pa in Kasa^dnam in line 3, where both bars are equaji. 
Even ha of the same style is probably to hv found in iita-rata^ 
naaa of line 6 where the i-stroke makes the ha look like a (a. 

18. The discovery of the name of the Magadha king in the 
Hathigumpha inscription makes us read the l§uhga chapter of 
Indian history differently. Ahichchhatri (Panchala), Kausambi 
and Ayodhya^ the find-places of the ^ Mitra Coins ^ which were 
considered to have been outside the Sufiga empire are now 
proved to have been included in it. Hence a member or the 
chief of Ahichchatr& family (Ashadha) dates his inscr’ption in 
the regnal year of a ^unga king at a place outside Ahichchha- 
tr4 (Kausambi) . The find of a number of coins of the dynasty 
together in one place at Ayodhya is explained by the fact 
which we already know ^ ^ that Ayodhyfi was a second capital 
of the Sungas. ^ ® 


t The mark below ha which is taken by Mr. Banerji to be an a-mark, if an 
original incision, mast denote an r and not u. See the r in prdeki (1. 10} and in 
frayayati (1. 12;. Bahraj^ati would also mean Brihaspati** 

See my paper on ‘ Brahmin Empire. * 

In view of the identification of Bribaspati-mitra with Puihyamitra, tha lo* 
oaped * Mitra coins ’ may now thus be allotted to the S>uhga and Ea^va kings i 
Bahasat-mitra's ... to Fushyamitra fifuAga. 


Agnimitra's ... „ 

Bhanumitra^s ... 

Jethamitra’s (or Soryo-mitra's (?) ) „ 

Ghosha^s and Bhadra-Ghosha’s (occa- „ 
sioDully misread as aemaghoeha) 
Indra-mitra^g ... ,» 

Deva*mitra*s ... „ 

BbAmi-mitra’s ... » 


Agnimitra „ 
Vasttmitra „ 
Vasa-.TyeBhtha or 
Su-Jyeshtha „ 

[ Ghosha-Vasu 
I or Ghotha „ 
Vaira-xnitra „ 
Deva-bbhti „ 
BhAmixnitra Eaj||i;Va« 
(This coin is the latest 
of the Mitra co!i^« 
Apparently iAie Kan* 
vas follow^ the ttyla 
of the kings. 




m 
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iSXOSS. 


ftOmpM 14 . The DiYjaTadina calls the successor of Samprati ' Yphas* 
**^**'*^ pati ^ (J. B. 0. E. S.| ll, p* 96). He was identical either with 
Bi|Uluka(B. 0. SI 1—2 10) or his successor Devadharman (b.o. 
210 — 208) as the Diryavadana gives two names between him 
and Pushyamitra. This Vyihaspati cannot be identified with 
the Bfihaspati-Mitra of our inscription for two reasons. ^ Mitra ^ 
is not a member of the name of the Maurya king. Nor would 
the letters of the inscription warrant our going back to 208 
B. 0. Purther in that case the inscription would not be dated 
in the year of the Pounder of the family of (he vanquished 
rival. Also, the Maurya Vrihaspati does not come 164 years 
alter King Muriya. The evidence of coins and inscriptions, 
the date and nomenclature, all point to the identification of 
B|:haspati-mitra with Pushyamitra Sufiga and with no one else. 
iSaeitlon of 16, As to the education of Khara-vela, I should like to invite 

kOSsi'Tola. , * ^ . 

attention to the Artha-Sastra (ch. I., 5) where the Kautilya 
lays down the following curriculum for princely education : — 

(1) After the clifidfi-karma which was probably done in the 
4th year (Manu, IL, 36), lipi and saiikhyana (writing and num- 
bering) were to be taught to him. 

(2) After initiation which according to the Dharmasfitras 
was performed in the 11th year (Gautama, 1. 6, 11), the Prince 
learnt, the Vedas and technical political studies from theoretical 
and practical teachers. 

I would alio identify of the Besnagar inscriptioD with Bb|ga 

8ti6ga (hh/odra beitig only honorific). 

Thera if an intimate connection between the coins of Manumitrix end 84^ya 
( J. A. S. Ey 1880, 21 ; 87). They either belonged to one and the sam? per- 
aoD, or to the immediate saccefsor of Bbanumitra, it also means the son (Surya). 

With oar imperfect knowledge of the rest of the Snbgas and Eanras we can- 
not yet identify the other ♦Mitra’ coins. The identification of Vajramitra 
with Indramitra is tentatiye. We can be surer abont the idnutity of Deya-mitra 
of the coin with the Deya-bab^ti of the Pnranas. At any rate, our present 
bseription baa led to the identification of the coins of seven of the Brahman 
•overtigni and to the letbic records of the reign of two of them (Odzaka 
ind Bbiga), out of the 12 Infigas and A Kanvas. (8h my paper on ^Brahrnn 
JBsfjfs ^ for tihe IS^figas.) 
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(3) In his 16th year the beard-shaving ceremony was per- 
formed, a ceremony observed also by the early Anglo-Saxons. 
He could be married after, the 16th year. 

(4) After the 16th year he discussed every day with Profes- 
sors, went into military training, and learnt law and history. 

According to the Dharina-siitras one^s education was in later 
times completed in his 24th year, as Svetak^tu is recorded to 
have done. Similarly the practical training of a prince was 
apparently carried on till the end of the 24th year as in the case 
of Khara-vela. 

Khara- velars training begins after 15 (line 2), he is said to have 
played games till that year. From the IGtli to the 24th he was 
yuva-raja. During this period, that is, after the 16th year 
he learnt lekha-rupa-ganana-vevahfira. His lehha there- 
fore cannot refer ito the llpi or ^ writing ^ of the Artha-S^astra ; 
it will refer to the Ulchya^ or royal correspondence of the 
Artha-Sastra (I. 31). His rupa will likewise refer to the 
coinage or currency of the A. S., chapter I. 83,^® and his 
ganana was the ganana of the Finance Department of 
the A. S., chapter I. 28. His next subject Vevahara is 
law which comes in the studies after the 16th year in the 
Artha-^astra. Lekha-rupa-ganana coming just before law 
and after the 15th year -cannot refer to the three R’^s. as 
supposed by Dr. Buhler (Indian Paleography, p, 5). He 
must have learnt his three R^s. before his 1 6th year, in view 
of tSe Dharrna Sutras and the Artha-Sastra. The passage in 
the Maha-vaggaon which Buhler relied (1.49) supports my inter- 
pretation. Rupa there is explained by Buddhaghosha thus : 

He who learns the rupa-sdtra must turn over and over many 
karshapanas ^ ^ (There lek/ia and ganana^ are studies which 
ensured a good living in after life to the learner but lekhE 
entailed hard work at the desk, and ganana threatened with 

For this interpretation r4pa I am intkl^ted to Profewor GhaVladar, who 
drew xny attention the A. S. reference " ! 

13,*01,n. . 
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consumption. This shows they were not elementary studies^ as 
Biihler thought. They were studies to enable one to take up 
service in the lekhya, ganam and rupa Departments. There 
were separate text-books or Mras for these studies, as Buddha- 
ghosha implies. 

16. There is a MS. in the Indian Museum in old Oriya 
characters which according to Mr. Ilaraprasad Shastri belongs 
to the fourteenth century a. c.^® This manuscript gives these 
filokas which I have obtained by the courtesy of Mr. Bhandar- 
kar. 

. LEAF B (obverse). 

(1) Ahiro nama Raj=abhut ch=Otkale vidyate pura [|] 
Ahii|isa-dliarmam=asritya Buddha-dharma-parayanah [||] Nan- 
da-raja suvikhyatah Magadhe vidyate tada [|] S=akara-pasako 
Nandah veda-dharina-parayanali [n] Nandasya sahito yuddhe 
Airo jitavan bhavet [|]. 

(2) Airo jayam=apnoti maha-lirstena manasah [b] svadhar- 
ma ch=otkale khyatih Veda-dharma-vinasakali [|] Asokasya 
mahamittrah Aii’ah Utkalesvarah [||] Eka-prastara-khande tu 
puranah parvat=ottainah [ 1 ] Khindagir-iii nam=asan pavitra 
ch=otkale bhuvi [ij Nivasa- 

(3) karaa=arthaya daiva-bfun tu praptavS.n [|] ^^Asmln 
nivasatu rajan yavat-tisthati medini [|] Tavat kSlasu paryyantah 
tava kirtti virajate [b] Daiva-bani lirute Alrah harsanirbliara- 
manasah [|] Kosala-nagaram tyaktya Khanda-sailft-sarnipatu 

re. _ V 

The substance of the verses which in places are vitiated by 
errors of the copyist, can be gathered as follows ; — 

(a) That Kalinga had been conquered by the kings of Maga- 
dha, and tliat it was liberated by one air(t (king) who defeated 
a Nanda king of Magadha. 

(4) That the Nandas were Vedic, orthodox Hindus; and the 
Aira was heterodox (Jain or Buddhist). 

(c) That the Aira was a great enemy of Aioka. 

u According to Pandit Vidyavinoda, of the Indian Mnsenin, as Mr. fihandarkar 
informs me, it can be safely assigned to the siiteenth century a# 0» 
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(d) T'hat the former capital of the Aira was Eosala (Soatih 
Kosala) and that the Aira removed his capital to the Ehan^agiri 
at Eka-Prastara spot. 

17. It is apparent that the Aira who lived from the time of 
Nanda up to Asoka could not ha^/c been one and the same Ainu 
Aira therefore indicates a series of kings. It may be taken that the 
Aira king defeated the last Nanda who was called by Alexander's 

^ companions the king of the Frachi and Gangaridse (=sKalinga)« 
The liberation was probably effected in the last days of Nava- 
Nanda, His predecessor Maha-padm-^, was too powerful to have 
lost Kalinga. Aira therefore was possibly a title used by the 
kings of the second dynasty of Kalinga also, and probably Khara- 
velars family was an offshoot of that dynasty. 

18. The former capital of the Airas was Kosald which is found 
with the same spelling in the PurSnas as a neighbour of Kalinga. 
Yuan^Chwang describes Southern Kosala adjoining Kalinga to 
the north-west and above the Andhra country. Yuan Cliwang^s 
Kalinga was the 7lh century Kalinga, about Raja-Mahendri. 
He had come down from Orissa about 2,000 li and then again 
went up north-uest 1800 h to the capital of Southern Kosal&. 
He must have therefore gone to some place near Nawagarh. As 
Kosalfi adjoined Udra (Orissa) according to the Vishnu PurSna 
it was situated somewhere between or about Nawagarh and Sone- 
pur. 

The Airas of Kosalft moved to Utkala (Orissa) and founded 
tb«ir capital in the Khandagiri at Eka-Prastara. This must 
have been done before the conquest by Asoka, great eneytny 
of the Aire,. It is to be noticed that the capital of Kalinga 
before Asoka and after the Nandas, is called Parthali (by 
Megasthenes) which corresponds with the Prastara of our MS# 
By its location in the Khandagiri, it seems to have been identical 
withDhauli (=Toshali). 

19. Kosalft gives a clue to the history of Khara-veWs 
family in the Puranas. I looked up the Puranas and found the 

Tbii IS confirmed by inspectors of the eleventh century. Kosela then 
included Sonepur State, J, B, 0* B. S., S, 47. 
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mformation that amongst the dynasties which arose during the 
Andhra-period, i.e., after cir. 813 b, c. (their post-Andhras 
there was 

(1) the dynasty of Kosalft (south Kosala) ; 

(2) who were commonly known as the Meiha$ 

(8) who were very powerful and wise ; and 

(4) whose kings were nine in number. 

By Meghdi the Meglia^Vahana style is indicated. It is im-^ 
portant to notice that they are called very powerful The 
Meghamha%a%, nine in number, starting with Cheta-r&ja would 
have come down to the latter half of the first century a.c. 
They occur in the list of the contemporary dynasties commencing 
with the N&gas of Vidisft who are said to have arisen before the 
fall of the Sufigas.® ^ 

20. This agreement of the Kosalft airas of the Oriya MS. with 
the Puranic Meghas of Kosala stamps the MS. with genuineness. 
It is based on old historical tradition. The great value of the 
MS. consists in the fact that it throws light on the Nanda chapter 
of Kalinga history and establishes the identity of the Kalinga 
Nandas with the Magadha Nandas. It also confirms the reading 
aira of our inscription. 

21. The connexion of the family of Khara-vela and of the 
former dynasty with Kosxla deserves consideration with reference 
to the Manrya rule in Orissa. The Kalinga of Asoka is situated 
between his Khandagiri (Dhauli) and Ganjam (Jaugarh) pro- 
clamations inviting the free neighbours (avijita ant&s) to 
trust Asoka who holds out a sacred immutable ^ ) promise 
of goodwill and advises them to accept Buddhism. This proves 
that the Andhras on one side and the Kosalas on the other were 

*0 Meghd iti BamakhyttH®. Pargiter, p. 61. 

Some of the dyiini>tit8 are literally post-Andhras (Andbrante anTayah), e.g., 
the Quptas; l^hi\e there are some avowedly contemporary with the Andhras^ e.g., 
Sakas, Tavanas, and also the Nagas of Vidi^a. Mr. Pargitor is wrong in dividing 
these dynasties into the periods of Christian era. The only method possible is to 
stick to the Fnrauic division of **the post*Andhras and '^the oontenporary 
ndnor dynasties. ** 
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unconquered (avijita). Hence Kosalg afforded a plaoe of 
refage for the independence of the legitimate rulers of Ealinga, 

Daring the time of weakness of the Mauryaand SuAga dynasties 
the airas who now called themselves Jfs^itf-vfthanas liberat- 
Orissa once more. 

22. As observed above, the Mdshika capital lay to the identtiSiiior 
west, of Kali6ga. Between the Mdshisa country and ^s^apt 
Kalinga proper there was Kosalfi. ** The Mdshika country KshatrV^a 
therefore would have included Ranker and extended to 
the west towards the Fenganga. Ir his campaign against 
the Mdshika capital KhSra-vela was the helper of the Kasyapa 
Kshatriyas. While writing my first note I could not identify 
them. Finding a close connexion between Khara-vela^s history 
and Eosala, I came to the conclusion that these Kasyapas 
must have been some powerful community near about Kosala. 

They must have been on Khara-vela^s way from Orissa-Kosala to 
the West. Most of the present-day rulers of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa or rather old Kosald are the Bhanjas. They call them- 
selves Kshatriyas and in a copper-plate grant of the Bhanja Bdjas 
of Baud they are described as KSsyapas * ^ of the Solar race. They 
were and their descendants still are in the old Rosala country ad- 
joining Orissa. They had their seat at Kotta which must have 
been near Eosald. 

** The »tupa which Tuan Chwsng saw in Southern Kosala, attributed to Aloki^ 
was probably the rrsult of this semi>political inyitation to accept Af jlta'i 
dharma. 

^ In the time of Khira-vela as now incorporated in Orissa. It would htfu 
been tbe tract about Sonepur extendirg probably towards Kalahandi. 

^ J. B. 0. a. S., 2. 863, 866* The Kasyapa family origin led to a secondary 
legend o{ their being Affaja-vumiM 



III.— Note on the Hathig^umpha Inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela. 

By R. D. Banerji, M. 

This record is incised partly in front and partly on the roof 
of the Hathigumpha, an artificial cavern on the southern face 
of the Udayagiri hill. The Udayagiri is the northern part of 
that low range of hills called Khandagiri, situated at a distance 
of about three miles from Bhubaneswar in the Puri District of 
Orissa. It was noticed for the first time by Stirling in 1825,^ 
and was published by James Prinsep from an eye-copy prepared 
by Kittoe in 1837.^ In 1877, Sir Alexander Cunniipgham 
published a drawing of another eye-copy in his Corpus Inscrip- 
tion Indicarum, Vol. I.^ Another facsimile was published by 
the late Raja Rajendralala Mitrain 1880 in the second volume 
of his Antiquities in Orissa.^ A workable version of this 
important inscription was published for the first time by the 
late Dr. BhagwanlSl Indraji in the Proceedings of the Vlth 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden in 
Dr. Indraji's version of the text and its translation was regarded 
as authoritative up to 1910. In 1896® and 1898,’ the late 
Hofrath Dr. George Biihler proposed certain corrections. * In 
1910, Prof. H. Liiders published a summary of the inscription 
and stated that there was no date in the record. In the same 

^ Anatio Be$earoheB, Vol p* S13 ff. 

* J. A. 8. B,, 0. 8., FoL XL 

» C. Jr. I., Fol L,pXr, pi. XFIIl. 

* AnUquitiei oj Oriua, Fol. II, p, IG. 

> Aete9 du Sixieme Con^rets InUrnational d$s Orienialists, pt, IJI, i$e, i J 

pp. m^l77. 

* Iikdian 8t»diei, Xoi IIL, p. 18. 

’ Qrifh qf the Brahm'JLlphahet^ 
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year the late Dp. J. P. Fleet published two short notes® propos- 
ing certain corrections in the 16th line of this record where, 
according to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, a date in a hitherto 
unknown era of the Mauiyas had been given. In 1913 I 
examined this line of the inscription at the request of Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, m.a.^ Bai'-at-Law and found that, though this portion 
of this line had suffered badly from con’osion, the letters could 
be made out with certainty®. Relying on my statement Mr. 
Jayaswal stated, Apart from the mention by Taranath of his 
(Nandivardhana^b) conquests on the Bay of Bengal, Kh4ra- 
vela in his inscription (dated in the 165 Maurya yearasl60 
B. c ) mentions a canal excavated near Tosali (Tanasuliya) by 

Nandaraja ^300 yeais*^ back.^^^® ^^Dr. Fleet 

(J. R. A, S , 1910, 8516-27) doubted the accuracy of Dr. Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji^s reading of the inscription. Mr. R, D. Banarji has 
rightly verified for me the reading with the original inscription* 
He found Dr. BhagwanlaPb reading pei’fectly accurate with the 
exception that ho would read the 6th word of the first line as 
Khartna instead of lerena. In line 16th Panamtariya is 
quite perfect while the words Sa>th%-va$o>-%ate have mostly 
worn out.'^^^ In March 1917, Mr. V. A. Smith, I. c. 8. 
(retired), requested myself and Mr* Jiyaswal to clear up the 
meaning of the Kharavela inscription and to prepare a version 
of it. Accordingly I set out for Khandagiri in June 1917 with 
the kind permission of Sir John Marshall, Kt., o.i.B*, K.A., 
LiTT. D, P.8, A., P.R.I.B.A., Director General of Arohseology 
in India, and prepared two inked impressions of this record. An 
inked impression of this inscription was prepared under the 
supervision of late Dr. T. Bloch in 1906 which we believe was 
sent to late Prof. Rielhom of Gottingen. 

The inscribed surface is convex in shape and its first five 
lines only have remained perfect. The right half of lines 7 to^ • 

^ J.M A. 8., mo, pp. m,ff and824* ^ 

• JoutMl jofihe Bihar and Orii$(^ Beuaroh Booietyt Voh L, o. 80, (Uf* 

w Ibid, p. 80. 
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has stiffered considerable damage^ the first two or three w^rds 
only of lines 7 to 10 being legible. The last four lines of the 
record have also suffered in several places. The first ten or 
twelve letters of the last 7 lines have disappeared entirely. 

The entire inscribed surface has suffered very badly from 
exposure to wind, and rain of at least twenty centuries. Before 
an impression was taken I could read very little of this record, 
even from the scaffolding which had been erected at my request 
by the Public Works Department. Great credit is due to thOf» 
late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji for his wonderful achievement. 
He was a private person and perhaps alone. I was aided by two 
well-skilled artists and another scholar, Prof. Kalidas Nag, m. a., 
Professor of History in the Scottish Churches'^ College. Even 
then I could never even approach, with all the resources of the 
Indian Museum at my disposal, what Bhagwanlal did with his eyes. 

The inscription was incised according to the coders of KhSra- 
vela, a king of Kalihga, who was descended from tho^ Cheta 
family and records a short history of his reign up to the ^13th 
year. The record throws considerable light on the history of 
India in the second century B. c. when the empire of Chandra- 
gupta and Asoka had crumbled into decay, when the usurper 
Pusyamitra was ruling over the fragments of the Mauiya empire 
and when the Andhras of Southern India having acquired power, 
had advanced northwards, and had perhaps conquered Malava. 

There had been much difference of opinion among scholars 
about the date of this record : — 

(1) According to Dr. BhagwSnlAl iQdraji, the inscription was 
incised in the 13th year of the reign of Kharavela which corre- 
sponded to the 165th year of the Maurya Era, which was counted 
from the date of Asoka^s conquest of Kalihga, in the 
8th year of the reign of that monarch. According to' 
BhagwSnlal and Sir Alexander Cunningham, Aiioka^s corona- 
tion took place in 263 b.c. According^ to this mode of cal- 
culation, Kalihga was conquered in 2.55 b^o. and-the 165th, ;psr 
of the Maurya Era fell in 90 b.c. Kharavela theiefor^ 
^cended the thmne of Kalihga in 103 b.q. 
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(t) According to the late Dr. J* F. Fleet, there is no date 
in this inscription, but Khara velars date can be ascertained from 
other data furnished by this recoid ^ ^ 

(3) Acoordiiuj to Prof. II. Liiders, there Is no date in this 
record, but his idea of the approximate date of Kharavela may 
be ascertained fioai the summary of this r(‘COid piilliblied in his 
List of Jh'Lhmi insaiptioiib. Accoiding to this summary 
Kharavela in his fifth }car liad an acpieduct ihat had not been 
u»cd for 103 y^ais since king Nanda (or since (be Nanda 
kings?) conducted into the city. Therefore aecoidiug to 
Dr LudeisMdea the 5th ycai of Kharavela uoim ide 1 with the 
year 103, count' I eithei from the beginning or from the 
end, or from some inteimedlatt }car of tht icign of king Nanda 
or the kings of Nanda dynasty. Tlieufoie, accoiding to this 
method of calculation, the coronation of Khaiavcla must 
have taken place, in the 08th year, counted, l^om the beginning, 
or from the end, or from some other year of the reign of king 
Nanda or the kings of the Nan<la dynasty. 

(4) Accoi’dlng to Mr. V. A. Smith, Khrua\ela^s accession 
loathe thione took place in 2J3 n.c. If we assume 32 JJ b.c. 
as the end of the Nanda dynasty, the fiftli year of KhSravela 
would be 103 years later, viz., 219 B.c. and his accession should 
be placed about 223 B.c.** 

None of these views now appear to be tenable. Dr. 
Bhagwanlal IndrajPa version of l^baiaveWs date is impossible, 
because in the first place, Cunningham^s view of the date of 
Asoka^s coronation has been proved to be incorrect by vaidous 
writers; in the second place, the initial year of the Maurya 
Era can haidly be taken to have been counted from the year of 
Asoka's coionation or from any other subsequent year of his 
r-eign; and in the third place, the idea of counting the era 
from the date of the conquest of a province of another 
kingdom is unprecedented. Aioka has been very much 
jr. M. A a,, mo, pjp, ^ 4 ? ff.euff. ~ 

^ VoL X,App pp,, 134$» 

J* r. A* 8miW$ Marlp qf Indta, Brd Mi.,p. ^7, noi$ I* 
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magnified by Buddhists on account of his predilection for that 
religion and? his Jeff orts for the improvement and the expansion 
of that faith, but from the political point of view Chaudragupta, 
the founder of^the dynasty, the conq[ueror of the Greeks and 
the first known Emperor of India is the more important figure. 
The Maurya Era, if its existence has to be admitted, must be 
taken to have been counted from the date of Chandragupta's 
accession. We may therefore safely reject Dr, Bhagwanlal 
Indraji's version of the date of Kharavela'^s accession. Tfte* 
remaining versions of the date of Khara velars accession 
depend upon cs^ch other. 

The late Dr. J. F. Fleet was the first i^Tson to doubt the 
existence of the date in the Maurj^a Era in this record. In two 
notes, contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Dr. Fleet tried to prove that, the passage in line 1C of the 
Ilathigumpha inscription does not contain any date in the 
Maurya Era, but, on the other hand, refers to certain “canonical 
text of the J ainas, which went out of use during the reign of 
the Mauryas. It is evident, even to the most casual reader, that 
Dr. Fleet^s efforts were really directed at the negation of the 
existence of a Maurya Era in India and that his two on 
the Hathigumpha inscription were really a part of his scattered 
contributions on the date of Kaniska and the chronology of the 
Scythian period. As has been stated elsewhere, Dr. Fleet 
maintained up to the time of his death, Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham^s abandoned theory about the date of Kaalska^s accession, 
that Kaniska came to the throne in 58 b.c. and was the rea>l 
founder of the era which was counted from 58 b.c. and which 
in latter days has become known as the era of Vikrama.^® In 
his numerous papers on this subject Dr. Fleet had tried to es- 
tablish that the Vikrama Era of 58 b.c. is the oldest Indian 
Era. The existence of an era founded by Mauryas is fatal to 
the truth of such a statement. Dr. Sten Konow, in the Annual 
B/Cport of the Archajological Survey of India for 1905-6, had 
mentioned that the HsthigumphS inscription of Kharavela 
w jr. B., ms, pp. BSMOlh 
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contained a date in the Maurya Era, The late Dr* Pleet> ii'hile 
reviewing this volume in the Journal of the RoyaP Asiatic 
Society for 1910, says: the course of his remarks Dr, Konow 

has mentioned the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela 
and has observed as an ohiter^dictum that St is dated in the 
year 165 of the Maiirya Era Dr. Konow had, in fact, 

recorded the generally accepted opinion about the date of the 
HathigumphS inscription, in the summary of the epigraphical 
work done during the year 1905-6 and when he wrote this 
summary, not a single voice had b.en raised against the 
interpretation of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji. Dr. Fleet admitted 
this and went on to interpret the 16lh line in a different 
way. He stated, The record is primarily devoted to acts done 
by Kharavela to promote the Jaina faith.* ^ And while we 
are not prepared to say just now, what may be the exact 
meaning of thi^ words in which the Pandit found ^ in the 166th 
year * we can say that the whole passage does not represent any 
date but tells us that Kharavela restored some lexis and the 
64th chapter or other division of the collection of the seven 
Arigas which had been neglected since (?) the time of the 
Maurya king or kings. In a later issue of the Journal for 
the same year, the deceased scholar published his own version 
of the reading of that porlion of the IGth line according to 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji contained the date in the Maurya em. 
According to Dr. Fleet the middle portions of the IGth line 
• runs as follows : — 

?ana (or ? tariya sac/ia (or ? f/a) va$a (sale) (ra) 

3 a-(MuTi)ya-Hla (or ? le) vochhine cha choya\U a (or ? 
satihatariya ch^upddayaiu 

mo, pp. 826^7. 

” Itmaybeatoted here that Dr. Fleet wa» totally mistaken in taking thl«, 
record to be a version of the acts done by Kharavela for the promotion of tba 
Jaina faith. The Hathigtixnpha inscription is a secular record and recordist 
performances of ldi.g Kharavela who belonged to the Jaina faith up to the l$th 
year of his reign. 
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Even at this time Dr. Fleet had not come to any conclusion 
about the manner in which the existence of a Maurya era may 
be discredited. Having presented his version of the words 
which according to Bhagwanlal contains the date^ he pi'oceeded 
to attack two words of the same clause separately. He had not 
been able even to decide whether TanaMatiya was intended for 
Pafknattra or Prajilaptarya and he quoted Cunningham and 
relied on his crude ore-copy to read Sachavasa instead of 
Bafit-vasa. 

After converting Saih' into Sadia, the late Dr. Fleet 
proceeded to interpret the second portion of the date. Vochhine 
cha choyniha aga-saii-hutariya meant according to Dr. 
Bhagwanlfil the 6 Ith (year) increased by 100 liaving expired^\ 
Dr. Fleet reads this as : — 

ChoyaiJia a^ga-saii-katatiya. The Prakrit equivalent of 
this is Clioyattjia'k amga-Saitik-aManya'h. 

Such a pronouncement from an orientalist of Dr.'^'FIeet^s 
position required very careful consideration. I had examined 
this line for Mr. Jayaswal in 1913 and found, that Dr. 
Bhagwanlal IndrajFs text, of this lino at any rate, required no 
correction. But we felt the necessity of mechanical estampj^cs 
to prove the correctness of our statements and when these 
estampages were being prepared I examined this line very 
carefully from all possible angles. I found that the words 
expressing date in this lino run as follows : — 

PanaMariya 8a1huvam*sa{te) lidja-Muriya-kaie vochhine 
cha choyatha aga-8at%kv(,inriya-{rn) updddydti. 

There cannot be any doubt about the fact that the line 
means : — ^^In the era of the Maurya kin^s, one hundred and 
sixty years increased by five, (when the year) 0114 hundred, 
increased by sixty-four, had expired.'^*' The readinjf of this 
portion of the 16th line differs in one important point from, the 
original and this difference destroys the interpretation suggested 
by him. ^ The original has agasatikuturiya^ and , not 
agamtihatariyaik as supposed by Dr. Fleet and most probably 
by Dr. Liiders as well. The u mark is very distinct at the right 
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lower extremity of ta. This mark is not so very distinct at the 
end of the vertical line of lea but the chisel ma^k is plain enough. 
A comparison with the kn in Kuman of line 11 will show, that 
what was originally inscribed, was Ku and not Ka* This shows 
that there cannot be any reference to any Jaina arhga in i\xiU 
line. 

Having put a different interpretation on the words containing 
the date in this inscription Dr. Fleet proceeds to determine the 
date of Kharavela from certain other data supplied by this 
record. In his second note Dr. Fleet says, “ Though however, 
the record is not dated in the year 1G5 of a Maurya Era, it can, 

I think, bo dated by something which it has in Hue 11. The 
record there mentions an act which Kharavela did in the 11th 
year of his reign. It does not say (as was siii)posctl by the 
Pandit) that in the city of Gadabha he removed the toll levied 
by previous kings as also TanapculabhavaYi for loOO years.'*'* 
It say» with some supplementary details which arc not clear 
that he res' *11 led an Udanvga^udda^ga^ I'drunguy \x, Mown^ of 
some kind (?), prtmtkudd'i^ga market tovvn '* for the 
eonvenieiice of < ravellcrs ; or (?) pdfhtiddawga, ^ a studying towri,^ 
which had been founded by former kings, or by a former king 
and had been deserted. And taking tcrasa'^^asa satu as meaning, 
not ^ 1300 years ^ but (with e<jnal ease) ‘ ] 13 years / we may 
gather that the town had been ruined 113 years previously, when 
Asoka conquered the Kalihga countries ; on wliieh oeeasion (as 
wc know from the 13th rock-ediet) much havoc was wrought. 
Tliat event happened in the ninth year after the anointment of 
Asoka to the sovereignty that is, in n. c. 25G ; see my table in 
this Journaii, 1909, 27. And in this way the eleventh year of 
Kharavela may be fixed as beginning in b. c. 1 13 ; and the 
inscription, which ends with a record of acts done in th& 
thirteenth year, may be placed in b. c. 141 or 1 10. This result, 
however, does not restore the idea of a JIaurya Era ; it only points, 
as indeed does the whole record, to a careful chronicle having 
been written up in Kalifiga.^^ The inked impressions prepared 
b|^ me will show that the name the town founded by the 
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former kings is PMuda-gadahha* It cannot be as suggested by 
tbe late Dr. Fleet either Panthad-da^'hifa^ a market town fop the 
convenience of travellers or Paihu'l4‘^'^9^» ^ studying town^' 
m the e mark over pa, as well as the dot in the centre of the 
circular second syllable, is very clear. Either the name of the 
town is Pithuda-gadabha or the proper name is Pabka and the 
four syllables preceding it, an adjunct. It should be noticed in 
this connection that Dr. Liiders takes the word Pithuda as the 
proper name. Most probably Dr. LiiJers separates the term ^ 
PUhUfdagadabhanagah into two parts, taking the first part 
Pithuda as the proper name and the second gadahhanagale as an 
adjunct, meaning a town where darbha or Kust grass grows, i.e., 
a deserted town. According to Dr. Fleet, this town had been 
ruined 113 years previously, when Asoka conquered Kalifiga 
countries and that event happened In the ninth year after the 
anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty, i.e., in b, 0. 256. 
Counting 113 years from B. c. 256 which according to Dm Fleet 
is the nint h year after the anointment of Asoka, we arrive at 
143 B. c., as the equivalent of the llth year of Khamvela. As 
the ninth year of Asoka uicrcased by 113 years is equal to 
the llth year of KharaveU^s reign, therefore the year of 
KharaveWs accession increased by 102 years is equal to the 
ninth year after the anointment of Asoka. Therefore, Kharavela 
ascended the throne of Kalihga, 111 years after the anointment 
of Asoka. Now according to Dr. Liiders, Kharavela caused an 
aqueduct, that had not been used for 103 years since king Nanda 
or since the Nanda kings, to be conducted into the city, in the 5th 
year of his reign. This view was also shared by the late Dri 
Fleet. According to this view, the fifth year of the reign of 
Kharavela corresponded with the year 1 03 counted from the 
beginning, the end, or from some intermediate year of the reign 
either of king Nanda or of the kings of the Nanda dynasty. 
Taking the most liberal view of this date, we i^iay suppose that 
the year 103 was counted from the last year of the last king of 
the Nanda dynasty. Therefore Kharavela came to the throne 98 
years after the fall of the Nanda dynasty. Taking these two dates 
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Bide by side, we find that the year of KharaveWs accession was 
the 111th year, after the accession of Aloka as well as the 98th 
after the fall of the Nanda dynasty. If we admit Dr. Fleet'^s 
conclusion to be true, along with Dr. Liiders^ interpretation of the 
woid Ti^vasa^satasaid as meaning 103, then we have to admit the 
impossible conclusion that Asoka was anointed thirteen years 
before the fall of the last king of the Nanda dynasty, It was 
evident therefore that we must reject Dr. Fleet’s view of the date 
jf Kharavela^s accession as being impossible. The 11th line of 
the Hathigumpha inscription merely states tliat in the 11th year 
of Kharavela’s reign ho caused the worship of the Jina to in- 
crease in a town named Pithuda-gadabha, founded by former 
kings. The phrase may mean either 113 or 

] 300. It appears to me however that it has no connection what* 
ever with the preceding words and has to be connected with a 
sentence that followed, a considerable portion of which has been 
deciphered. 

According to Prof. H. Liiders, the 6th year of the reign 
of Kharavela coincided with the year 103 counted, from the 
beginning, from the end or, from any intervening year of the 
reign of king Nanda or the kings of the Nanda dynasty. 
Taking the most liberal view of the statement, as we have 
done while considering Dr. Fleet’s view of the date of Khara- 
vela’s accession, wc may say that the 5th year of Kh^u* 
vela coincided with the year 103 counted from the last year 
of the reign of the last king of the Nanda dynasty. If we 
acdbpt this view to be correct, then we have to admit that K.h&* 
ravela ascended the throne of Kalinga 98 years after the fall 
of the last king, of the Nanda dynasty. Now after the f^ 
of the Nanda dynasty, Chandragupta the Maurya secured the 
kingdom of Magadha and with it the supremacy of the Magadha 
kings, in Northern India. According to the Paur&nio listil, 
as well as the IHpavarksa and the Chandragupta, 

the founder of the Maurya dynasty, reigned tot twenty- 
four years. His son and successor BindusSra reigned 


u j. JB. 0. s, Foi: A p^ I, n>. os. s& 
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for twentr-five years, according t# Pani-anic lists, twenty- 
eight according to Mahavaihsa and twenty-nine years 
according to Mr. Jayaswal, who accepts the figure given 
in the Pauranic lists. Bindusara^s son Asoka reigned for 
thirty-seven years according to Dipavaihsa and forty-one 
years according to Maliavamsa and Mr. V. A. Smith. 
This gives a mean total of eighty-five years for the first 
three 'Emperors of the Maurya dynasty. According to these 
mean dales, Asoka ascended the throne forty-nine years after> 
the fall of the Nandas and he conquered Kalinga in the 13th 
year after his accession or the ninth year after the anointment. 
It would therefore appear that Kalinga became included in the 
Maurya Empire in the G2nd year after the fall of the Nanda 
dynasty. According to Dr, Luders^ view Kluiravela’s accession 
took ])lace in the 98th year after the fall of the Nandas 
or the last Nanda king. As Kharavela ascended the throne of 
Kalinga in his twenty-fourth year and was made a Yuvaraja 
nine years previously at^ the age of fifteen, therefore he was 
born intlie seventy- fourth year after the fall of the last Nanda 
king and was made his helr-apj)arent in the 89 th year. There- 
fore according to the system of mean regnal yeai’S mentioned 
above, Khtovela was four years of age when Asoka died after 
a reign of thirty-six years. 

The mention of Kharavela as Yuvaraja and the fact that ho 
was ruling as such proves that his father also was an independ- 
ent sovereign who was for some reason, age or imbecility, unfit 
to rule and therefore Kharavela was ruling the kingdom on kis 
behalf. It is certain that there was at least one independent 
king of Kalinga, before Kharavela, that is Kharavela^s father. It 
is quite certain that Asoka did not leave any native dynasties 
independent in Kalinga. Ilis special edicts addressed to the 
Mahamatras of Kalinga [Tosali) i)roves this. Had there been 
any native dynasties at the time of the publication of these 

»» 5'18. 

^ ao J. JB. 0. JB. S., p. 116. 

Ibid, 93. 

^ JEarljf Biticry India, Brd JSd |^. 1.96«7. 
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special edicts they would certainly have been mentioned along with 
the Mahtoatras of Tosali in the special edi[pts of Dhauli. It 
is extremely improbable that there was an independent kingdom^ 
ruled by the Cheta dynasty^ in Kalinga at any time between the 
9th year after the anointment of Asoka and the date of his death 
twenty-seven or twenty-three years later. Similarly it is impos- 
sible to maintain with the data at our disposal that the Cheta 
dynasty ruled independently in Kalinga before its conquest by 
A.soka and recovered its autonomy immediately after his death* ^ 
The Chetas appear to have acquired the kingdom of Kalinga dur- 
ing the weak rule of the successors of Asoka and were probably 
the governors of that province under them. Later on, in that 
dynasty, a king appeared, who overran the whole of Magadha, 
sent an army to the west against the Andhra king, had some 
connection with the Pandya king who lived more than a thous- 
and miles to the soulh^ and wliose invasions caused such dismay 
in the be^art of the king of Ilajagriha that he left his armies and 
allies to their fate and fled to Mathura and at whose feet, later 
on, the mxivh Tnagnifiod king of Magadha bowe l down in hum- 
ilily. It is tlienjfore evident that at least one Cheta king ruled 
in Kalinga after ilio death of Asoka and one or two at least of 
his successors before Kharavola useended the throne in hia 
twenty-fourth year. It need not be reiterated here that the fifth 
year of the reign of Kharavtda cannot coincide with the 103rd year 
counted from the last year of the last king of the Nanda dynasty. 
Consequently it is evident that the fifth year of Kharavela 
cannot coincide with 103rd year, counted from any other year of 
the reign of the last or any king of the Nanda dynasty. 

The phr ise Tt-vasd-satd may mean 103 as well as 300 years* 
Mr. Jayaswal had already recorded in a foot-note that acecurdiag 
to him and Mahamahopadhyaya Ilaraprasada Sastri, the phrase 
Ti-'Vasa-sata means 300 It has been discussed above that it 
is impossible to render the phrase Ti'^vasasata as 103 in this 
particular instance. There is no other alternative but to accept 
their interpretation of the phrase as the only possible^one in this 
particular case* It has been shown above that there is a date in 
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the 16th line of the IlathigTiinpha inscription. Now this date 
is mentioned along with other events of the 13th year of Kh&ra« 
veWs reign. The wording of the phrase expressing this date 
clearly shows that the year 164 of the era of the Mauryas had 
expired and the year 105 of the same era was current in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Kharavela. This gives us the year 
162 of the Maurya era as the date of KharaveWs accession, so 
the fifth year of Kharavela is equal to the year 167 of that year, 
are, therefore, to count three hundred years backwards from^ 
this year of the INIaurya era, in order to determine the date of 
king Nanda wfio is mentioned in the Ilalhigumpha inscription 
as having excavated a canal which was later on conducted by 
Kharavela into the city of Kalinga. There are two different 
theories about the initial year of the Maurya era. According to 
Mr. Jayaswal the year 165 of the Maurya era is equal to 160 
B. c. therefore according to his views the initial year of the 
Maurya era is 326-25 b, o. According to Mr. Vincerit -Smith, 
Chandragupta usurped the throne of Magadha in 322 B. c. If 
we deduct 157 either from 326 or from 322 then w^e get 169 or 
165 B. c. as the equivalent of the 5th year of the reign of Kha- 
ravela. Counting 300 years backwards from either of theso two 
dates we an*ive at b. c, 469 or b. c. 465 as the date when tlie 
king Nanda or the kings of the Nanda dynasty were the masters 
of the Kalinga country. These two dates are very significant, 
as they are very close approximations to the date of the accession 
of Nandivarddhana or Nanda I, according to Mr. Jayaswars 
calculations, from the data supplied by the dynastic lists in the 
Purahas. In Mr. JayaswaPs paper on ^^the Saisunaka and 
Mauryan Chronology and the date of Buddha'^s NirvSna he 
arrives at 449 b. c. as the date of the accession of Nanda 1 
or Nandivarddhana. This date is removed by 20 or 16 years 
from the date we have deducted after counting 300 years back- 
wards from the 6th year of KharaveWs reign, and its equivalent 
in the era of the Mauryas. A difference of 16 or 20 years, in 
a synchronistic table, removed from us by two millennia, can be 


^ B, d, A. a VqI J, Bart p. BO. 
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looked at with indulgence and it is quite possible that some 
slight mistake has crept in in the Pauranic lisfs. The approxima"* 
tion of the date of the accession of Nanda I, counted backwards 
from the 6th year of Kharavela^s reign, to that deducted by 
Mr. Jayaswal from the data in the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas, is very important. It shows plainly, that a further 
examination of the dates given in the Jaina records, as well as 
in the Puranas, is necessary and perhaps^ some of the orthodox 
dates, e. g., the date of Buddlia/s Nirvana are correct. 

It has been mentioned above that Kharavela ascended the 
tl xma of Kallhga in the year 152 of the Maury a era i. e*, 174 
or 170 B. C. The Ilathigumpha inscription supplies the follow- 
ing important informations about the reign : — 

(1) He was appointed heir-apparent {Yuvara^'a) when he 
was fifteem years of age and continued to rule as such for nine 
years. 

(2) • He was anointed king of Kalihga when he had completed 
his twenty-fouiiih year, 

(3) He belonged to the third dynasty of the kings of 
Kalinga. 

(4j) In the first year of his reign he repaired gales or towers 
(Gopura), ramparts (pai'dro), inhabited portion {Nibesana4t) 
which had been destroyed by a storm, caused camps (? Mibira), 
cool tanks or reservoirs (tadaga) and embankments (pd^ifa) 
to be built or excavated in the city of Kalinga, caused many 
gardens to be planted and delighted thirty-five hundred thousands 
of his subjects. 

(5) In the second year of his reign, without being afraid 
of ^atakanii be sent an army consisting of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot soldiers to the west and occupied the city of 
Masika with the help of the Ksatriyas of Kasaba (?) . 

(6) In the third year of his reign having mastered the art 
of music {Gandharvaveda) he amused the city of KaUhga with 
dances, songs, music, processions and festivals. 

(7) In the fourth year of his reign he caused the abode of 

Yidyadhmas^ entire... the &awr' 
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kings of Kalifiga ..•••or Dharmaku^,,,,., with 

umbrellas and vessels of water, and caused the masters of three 
jewels now taken away (i. e., Buddhists ?) as well as provincial 
{Rathika) and local {Bhojaka) chiefs to bow down at his feet, 

(8) In the fifth year of the reign he caused a canal, that 
had been excavated by king Nanda, 300 years ago, (and) the 
roads of Tauasuliya, to enter the city of Kalinga. 

(9) In the sixth year of his reign he bestowed great bless- 
ings on the citizens, « 

(10) The events of the seventh year of his reign have become 
illegible. 

(11) In the eighth ;^ear of his reign he seems to have andved 
at Goradhagiri. - ^ This Oorathagiri has been identified by 
Mr. V. n. Jackson with the Earabar hills, in the Northern part 
of the Gaya District which is mentioned in one of the Earabar 
cave inscriptions of Asoka as KhaJatika parvata^ on the strength 
of two ins:ripiions found near the Loma^' Rishi cave the 
Earabar hills which gave the name as Gorathagiri or Goradha^ 

One of these inscriptions is spelt correctly: Goraiha giti^ 
but the second one is spelt diUerenlly. • When, ]\rr. Jackson 
sent me an impression of this, then I took the third syllable* 
of it as a peculiar form of tha. After reading the Ilfithiguinpha 
inscrij)tion with Sir. J ayaswal I thought that the third syllable 
in the second inscription must be something else than 
Mr. Jackson has very kindly lent me a negative of this second 
inscription on which the tliird syllable is clearly dha. The 
second inscription at Earabar was spelt Goradhagiri as in 1.7 ^of , 
the Hatliigumpha inscription. The photograph of the second rock 
inscription at Eai’abar taken by Mr. Jacksop wa 5 published in 
this Journal.* Tlie letters of this record are at least a century 
later than the first record. The substitution of dha for tka 

Later inscription s, i. e., those o£ the Mankhari Anantavarman mentioq this 
hill as Pan>ara*^t>t. cf. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. 

®* Journal ff the Bihar and Orieea Besearch Society , Vol, J, jp^. J/, 
fOtgee 159-71. 

^ See Figure Ko. plate opposite pages 173, J.B.O.R.S. I; 
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shows that the second record was incised by an inbabitftnt of 
Southern India. Tit is quite possible that this i;ecord was incised 
by an inhabitant of Kalifiga, probably one of the men who had 
accompanied Kharavela in his first campaign against the king 

of Magadha. In the same year he. harassed the 

king of Rajagriha and caused him to abandon the troops of his 
aBies and fiy to Mathura. 

(12) In the ninth year of his reign he made the gift of 
a wishing tree (Kalpavrksa) with horses, elephants, chariots, 
houses and rest-houses to Bvahmanas and others. 

(13) In the same year he built a palace named Mahavijaya 

“the great conquest at a cost of thirty lakhs (oE coins ?). 
I could not read the first part of 1. 10 which gives the posi- 

tion of this palace. It has, however, been read by Mr. Jfiyaswal 
who refera to it in his note. 

(11) In the tenth year he moved his army. The rest of 
the inscription is broken but the name Bharadhavaaa is still 
clear. 

(15) In the same year he caused the reputation of the feet 
pf the .Tina (i. e., the reputation of the worship of the Jina) to 
expand in the city of Pithuclagadabha founded by former kings 
and one hundred and thirteen years (or thirteen hundred years) 

(16) In the twelfth year of his reign he caused great con- 
sternation among the kings of Northern India {ntardpadha rajlna), 
caused great panic among the people of Magadha, made his 

•-ete^ants drink the water of the Ganges and compelled the kings 
of Magadha, who had been greatly magnified previously, to bow 
down at his feet. ^ 

(17) In the same year the images (?) of the first Jina 
(?.|abhadeva) that had been carried away by king Nanda (?) were 
caused to be taken back to Kalifiga, 

(18) Among the events of the same year Anga and Magadha, 
is mentioned. Further on the name of the Pafujya king is very 
dear. It appears that in the same year he made unprecedented 
gifts of horses, elephants, boats and of jewels. 
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(19) In the thirteenth year of his reign, which coincided 
with the year 161 of the Maurya era expired and with the year 
165 of the same era current. He caused certain stone pillars to 
be set up close to the abode of the Arhats on the Kumdri Parr* 
vatd. 

(20) The record ends with a list of Kharavela^s titles and 
adjectives. His titles are 

(а) King of VesiXie^{Kiemrajd). 

(б) King of Increase — {Vadhardjd)* 

(<?) King of Mendicant — {Bhikhurdjd) and, 

(i) King of Law (Dharmaraja). 

Among his adjectives we find a phrase according to which 
Khara vela was descended from a familyofroyalsages(-Ba;flW- 
vaBakula-Vinicchito) , He was therefore a Ksattrlya by caste. 

The word Voclihine need not be taken in that technical sense 
in which it is used in modern Jaina literature. On the other 
hand the words which follow this one, prove definitefy, that 
Jaina canonical texts are not mentioned in this line. Therefore 
it should be taken in the sense in which it has always been used 
in the literature. Vochhine-V^achehhCnnai not ir^ 

meaning from Vichkine-^ichchhinndni. The use of the words 
Bdia-mvtfiga-hdlo^ shows that a date has been expressed in the 
same line. Therefore the only pos«?ible translation of the word 
is expired a meaning derived secondarily from its primary 
meaning severed or cut 

The summary of the Hathigumpha inscription given above, 
shows that the record is a very important one for the reconstfn^^' 
tion of the history of Northern India in the second century B.C. 
The Cheta dynasty of Kalinga seems to have been founded during 
the weak rule of the successors of Asoka when provincial governors 
assumed independence throughout India. Casual mention in two 
different places of this record gives glimpses of the early history of 
Kalihga during the Pre- Maurya period. Three centuries before 
Kharavela and two hundred years before Asoka, Kalifiga was 
conquered by Nanda I of Nandivardhana, the founder of the 
Nauda dynasty of Mag^dha. This invasion was not a mere 
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taid and Kalifiga continued under the Nanda kings at least for 
some time. This is proved by the mention of public VDorks u,iiday 
taken during the reign of Nanda I, who excavated a canal in 
this country (Line 6), At the time of the conquest of Kalii&ga 
by Nanda I Jainism appears to have been the prevailing religion. 
This is proved by the statement that Kiaravela brought back 
from Magadha the images (?) of the first Jina Itsbhadeva that 
had been taken away by Nanda I. Beyond this we cannot glean 
’ any further information about the history of Kalinga before its 
conquest by Asoka. The invocation of the Arhats and Siddhas 
in the first line, the expansion of Jina worship in the ancient 
town of Pithudagadabha, and the restoration of the images 
carried away by Nanda I to the country of Kalifiga, prove 
beyond doubt that Kharavela was a Jaina, The expedition 
sent to the west, inspite of or without taking heed of SatakarM 
was most probably directed against Central India, which seems 
to hav% been occupied by Sri Satakarhi, the third Andhra king, 
one of whose inscriptions was discovered by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham at Sanchi.^ ^ The inscription is incised on the third 
or top coping of the Sofuth gate of Stupa No. I at Stachi. The 
characters of this record differ from those of the Hathigumpha 
inscription in one detail. It is the foruj of the medial i. In the 
Hathigumpha inscription, medial i is angular without any per^ 
ceptiblc curve at the upper extremity. But in the Sanchi iuscrip* 
tlon of the time of Sri ^atakarni In the tops of all i strokes 
are curved. This is a sign of lateness, and this inscrlpiioa 
■^y be half a century later than the Hathigumpha inscription. 
It is quite probable that Sri Satakarfii was the contemporary of 
Kharavela, in his i^st youth, while the Sanchi record was incised 
during the last years of his reign. It proves that Sri SatakarM 
bad conquered Malava and Vidisa in the early decawies of the 
2nd century B.C, The result of Kharavela's expedition is not 
clearly stated and perhaps the issue was doubtful. KhSmvela 
occupied the city of Masika with the help of the JSLsatriyas of 
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Kasaba and perhaps this was his only gain in the war. In the 
eighth year of bis reign Kharavela attacked Magadha. Most 
probably Pusyamltra was on the throne at that time. 

According to the Pnranas, Pusyamitra reigned for thirty-six 
years and according to Mr. V. A. Smith, Pusyamitra dethroned 
Vrhadratha, the last Mauiya king, in 185 B# o. According to 
Mr. Jayaswal this event took place in 188 B. c* Therefore 
Pusyamitra ruled from n. c. 185 to B. c. 149 or from b. o. 
188 to B, c. 152. Ill this campaign Kharavela defeated or^ 
slew somebody at Gorathagiri (modern Barabar Hill). He then 
defeated the king of Eajagriha and obliged him to flee to 
Mathura. Evidently this campaign ended with the flight of 
Kharavela^s adversary. The spoil obtained during these two 
campaigns, was probably spent by the Kalinga king, in building 
a palace named Mahavijaya, at the cost of thirty-eight hundred 
thousand silver (?) coins. The portion of the 10th line still 
extant, seems to indicate that, in the tenth year of hi^ reign, 
Kharavela led an exi)editiori against the kings of Bharata-var§a 
or (?) Northern India. Four years later in the twelfth year 
of his reign Kharavela led another campaign into Northern, 
India. The wording of tlio inscription indicates that his pre- 
vious campaigns had inst illed a wholesome fear for his army in 
the hearts of his adversaries. This campaign caused consterna- 
tion among the kings of Northern India and panic among the 
people of Magadha. Most probably Magadha was overrun, and 
when king Kliaravela with his army approached the Ganges 
then the fall of the capital became imminent. We do ndfr* 
know where the capital of Magadha was at this time. Most 
probably the seat of regal power was at ]PatalIpuira on the 
Ganges. We do not know by what route Kharavela proceeded 
from Kalihga to Magadha. The absence of the names of Eadha 
or Gau^a is significant and seems to indicate that Kharavela 
advanced to attack Magadha through the mountain passes of 
GhotaN&gpur, instead of proceeding along the sea coast through 
Orissa and Bengal. The advance to the Ganges where Khara- 
velars elephants drank the water of the holy river is a very gr^t 
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feat for a Southern king, Bajendra Chola I performed this feat 
eleven centuries later and this exploit is mentioned in all ins- 
criptions of the period with reverence. In latter record Bajen- 
dra Chola bears a title " Gahgegonda the conqueror. of the 
Ganges/^ The fourth campaign of Kharavela. was very success- 
ful as it ended in the complete submission of the king of 
Magadha. The events of the thirteenth year have no political 
ii*iportance and in the absence of other record we are quite in 
the dark about the fate of Kharavela^s kingdom or that of his 
successors. A minor inscription in one of the caves at Khanda- 
glri mentions a king of Kalihga named Kudepa-sirl> who may 
be a descendant or a successor of Kharavela as bears the 
same titles as Kharavela e,g., Kkara, MaliameghaxahaM Kalihga 
dhipatin. 

The last two lines of this inscription, which contain the 
disputed* date, did not come out clearly in any of the impres- 
sions, because the water applied to the paper gradually drained 
and accumulated over the last two lines and before the papers 
on these lines were dry enough for the application of ink, the 
upper portion began to peel ofE, Hence X decided to take an 
impression of the last two lines only. Ip this impression lines 
16-17 came out more clearly than on the previous ones. (See 
Plate lY). 
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Chbokoiooioal Tabcb. 

Events. 

Beatli of A^oka. KuoaWs accession; 

Dalaratha’s accession. 

Samprati's accession. 

Salisuka. 

Somadliarman( ? ) Foundation of the kingdom of the 
Chetas in Kaliiiga. 

Birth of Kh^avela. 

Vrhadratha. 

Murder of Vyhadratha, Pufyamitra S'uhga^s — 
accession. 

Kharavela, heir-apparent. 

Kharavela’s accession (Maurya Era 152). 

Devastation of Kaliiiga by a storm. Kh&ravela 
restores the city. (First Regnal year of Kharar 
vela). 

First expedition undertaken in defiance of S'ata- 
karni (Sii-Satakarni) the Andhra king of Deccan, 
Kharavela sends an army to the west. Occupa- 
tion of the city of Masika or Musika. 

Festivities in the city of Kalihga. 

Kharavela receives the permission of Buddhists (?), 
provincial (Rathika) and local {Bhofaka) chiefs. 

Kharavela extends a canal excavated by king Nanda I 
three hundred years ago, and the roads of Tana- 
suliya (Tosali ?} as far as the city of Kaliiiga. 

Second expedition — ^Invasion of Northern India— 
battle of Barabar ((?cra<AapW)— Defeat of the 
king of Bsjag^ha and his flight to Mathura. 

Bculding of tiie Mahavijaya palace hy.KhSravela. 
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Third expedition— Khfiravela over-runs Bharadha- 
vasa — i.e., Northern India and causes the Jaina 
worship to increase in the old lown of ‘Pithu<Ja- 
gadabha. 

Menander invades India. 

Fourth expedition— Invasion of Northern India by 
Kharavela — consternation among princes of Nor- 
thern India — panic in Magadha. Kharavela 
advances up to the banks of the Ganges. King of 
Magadha {Pusyajniira ?) submits to him. Im- 
ages of Uuahhadem taken away from Kalifxga 
by Nanda I taken back. Kharavela receives 
jewels from the Pandya king and gives elephants 
and boats on his return. 

Thirteenth year of Kharavela^s reign — 164 M.E., 
expired and 165 M.E. current. Kharavela sets 
up pillars close to the abode of the Arhats on the 
Kmmdrl P^rxivdta {Udayagin)^ 

Death of Pusyamitra. 



IV.— The Tezpur Rock Inscription. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sliastri, M.A.» C.LS. 

This is an inscription on a rock on the Brahmaputrai near tjjie 
city of Tezspur. It measures 6' 8 " long by 3 ' " high. Each 
letter measures about 3", It was first brought to public notice by 
Sir Edward Gait twenty years ago when he was in Assam {vide 
paragraph 8 of his Report on the Progress of Historical Research 
in Assam written in the year 1897). Rubbings of the inscription 
were sent to Dr. F. Keilhorn, and he published his Epigraphio 
Notes on it in Nachrichten der K. Geselschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen in the year 1905. He read only the first three 
lines and the date^ and he concluded his notes by saying, but the 
exact purpose is still a riddle to me for the solution of which I 
am eagerly awaiting such help as may perhaps result from a 
repeated examination of the original inscription So far as he 
read it, he was substantially right, but the rest of the inscription 
is greatly injured. Fissures have been formed in many places, 
The 4Stone has also peeled off in many places and the wind and 
rain have done their work of corroding the stone almost all over* 

The rubbings were next sent to M. R* Ray, Rao Saheb H. 
Krishna Shastrl, AvL, B.A., officiating Government Epig^ 
phist. He also gave a tentative reading without a translation, 
and thought that it was a land-grant made to the arbitrators 
for settling a dispute. His suggestions have been of great 
use to me. I give below a complete reading of the inscription 
with a translation. 

The inscription is not a land-grant. It does not appear 
why a land-grant should be inscribed on a rock. It is the 
settlement of a quarrel between the boatmen, the towers and the 
local aamindans for tolls. As the place was near the capital 
the dispute seems to have assumed greai proportions, and it was 
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nocessaiy for the commanders of forces and influential BrShmans 
to come together and settle it. The settlement was made by 
fixing the boundaries within which boatmen were to pass by the 
mid-stream and not come near the banks. Anyone transgressing 
the settlement was fined 100 cowries, a pretty heavy sum in 
those days. 

The importance of the inscription lies, as Dr. Keilhom justly 
remarks, in providing a certain and definite date for a line of 
kings of Pragjyotisha of which the following members are 
mentioned in the plates: — 

1. Pralambha marrried JivadS. 

2. Their son Harjara (Harjaravarman) married TSra. 

3. Their son Vanamala (Vanamalavarman). 

4. His son Jayamala Virabahu married Amba. 

6. Their son Valavarman. 

The inscription is also important in giving a sure testimony 
that the Gupta era was used even so far east as Tezpur in 
the ninth century A.D., when it was generally superseded in 
India by the Saka and* the Vikrama eras. It is also important 
in showing that the Abors were then living on the northern 
banks of the Brahmaputra. It shows <also that the Panchakula 
Brahmans, perhaps the Panchasara Brahmans of Sylhet, were 
even then influential in the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, and if the 
words Lahili-Jha mean as I have surmised Lahieji-Ojhas or 
Upadhayas, it throws a great deal of light on the settlement of 
^the Brahmans in Bengal. 

The language of the inscription is ungrammatical Sanskrit 
mixed up with wo?ds in the vernacular. Buttika is cer^inly 
a vernacular word^ and so is Naurajja. The proper names 
are not given in their strict Sanskrit forms. 

The orthography is peculiar. Except in the doubtful case 
of " Suddha-Vyavahara^^, with a bar is nowhere used 
singly ; even Paramesvara is wri^n udth a dental ^ s ^ Va' is 
6ften doubled without any rhyme or .reason, as in the case of 
^ Harjjara-Y wmma.^^ The often doubles the 
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oons6nant aa in the 'Darppa/ ' garbbita/ eto« Instead of 
Pravishta the inscription writes Pravista. 

I edit this inscription from the excellent rubbings supplied 
to me by Dr. Spooner. This is the first time that the inscrip- 
tion has been completely read so far as possible in the corroded 
condition ,of the stone. I am conscious of my shortcomings, 
tod I hope some future epigraphist, more favourably situated 
perhaps at Tezpur, may do it better by constantly referring t<r 
the original stone. 

Though I could not go to Tezpur myself T have been greatly 
benefited by the advice and guidance of my friend Nagendra 
Nath Vasu Prachyavidya-Maharnava who was, two years ago, 
deputed by Mr. Gurdon, the Commissioner of the Assam 
Valley, to inspect the stone and, if possible, to read it. 
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Thd- Tbzptjb Rock Insceiption. 


Sll 


Line 1. 
Line 2. 

Line 3. 

Line 4. 

Line 6, 
Line 6. 

Line 7. 

Line 8. 

Line 9. 


^ I n‘ 'a:* 

[T] It 

^ 

^i®C’tT]vg^ 

ftT i rcr^^ ^ ^[if“] f«“ 
« » * 

»Tk«r w ntip $ t ^ ?ig 

^fk«nff ^ ?t?^ : *” * 

* ° °en f^» y i * * 

T^Cf ]^ * * * f* • 

HW?5f ftieiitiaji ^*t3l4(l T?^*®frsi vtn 

iTPPB w*rt ^rfT»|^[*rar® 

fe Kill *♦ H’* 

^ wo 


Line 10. 
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The Tezphh Book iNsonimoK. 

Line 1.— S Om Svasti H4* nx* ppesva ra pn rft vaetld 
tasra bli*[ti]ja bala [ma^da]. 

Line 2. — daippas-garvyita" inab®[4]r4jftdbir4ja paramesTBia 
pfiJ'ainabbatt4[ra]ka pa^ rafmajmftbesvara. 

Line S. — ‘l§ri Ha ^jaravrarmma devasja vardhamina vijaja 
rftjje mabftsamanta Be®[n4]dbyaksa. 

Line 4.— Sri su®citta8ya a* ®dhik4radinc kaivartta nan k* • [u] * 
ksi‘*sva'» bhaksa‘® sfidhani x »» X XX X. 

^ The stroke has been obliterated by a fissure in the rock but we know 
from other insoriptions of this Dynasty that the name of this capital was 
* EdfdppuiMra *. 

* There is a slight peeling off of the stone close to the lef Lhand limb of * 

Hence the Government Epigraphiat read it as ‘ TcTca 

* The lowest part of this letter has been greatly injured. The 'a Ms invisible. 

^ These two letters are very, very faint. The lower limb of * da* and the 

eft-hand limb of ^ eta * are slightly visible. 

B There is a slight fissure between ^ ia * and ^ eta * which makes them look like 
a compound letter but they are not really so. 

^ There is a fissure between ‘eia • and * M ^ 

» In ‘ Farama Mdhetvara \ the only letters distinctly visible are the first 
* ra * and ' ks *. Some traces of * f>a ’ and * sa * may be obtained by a careful 
comparison of the squeezes but the second ^ ra * is fainter still. 

* All the syllables in * iendhd^aJaa * are very, very faint. 

* Dr. Kellhorn approves Dr. Bloch’s reading as * Baoitta, * but there is a 
right-hand stroke at the bottom of the vertical righthand limb of < sa ’ which joins 
the ’ of ^ St *. This horizontal slight stroke at the lower end of the vertical line^ 
cannot but be taken as the subscript * a 

Though the stone has peeled off in many places still the letter * a* can be 
distinctly traced. 

The lower angle of * ka ’ has peeled off and the peeling goes in a curve to 
the top of the letter ^ aa ’ in ' nau \ It is probable that the peeling commexiccd 
with the subscript * « ’. 

The ^ ka ’ is distinctly visible but the subscript ' sa ^ has peeled off. 

A fissure has widened and lengthened the right*hand limb of * sa/ but the 
subscript * ca ’ beii^ distinctly visible, the letter has been put down as * sea. * 

The lowest angle of the subscript *sa^ having peeled off the compound 
letter may be mistaken as * khha 

Five let^rs after *Afdkaar have wboUy disappeared by a deep peeling off* 
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Line 6.— -Nairajja tasya nfikkajosi suddlia* ® vyavahft ra 
scodbhuta tattra naurajjaka nabi tat pravistah 

Line 6- — sS.^® varni sricittra^® ghara daksa bhattajt*® 
ndinaji IftMli jba^ i daksa d[i] gv[ft]si da* ^I&kavava X X X X X. 

Line 7 . — ityete baladhyaksS, s&manta silS. kutta kava beyft 
pam*®ca kula samkara bhatta puttra soma dev&dayah Bhft 
ca [tu]. 

Line 8.—- rdi k si m& krta praksalila ksftra bhaksa bbA- 
bhrdbhdge pascimyam nakkajosa y&my&m pravara bhfl. 
mitya* ® va ra pa. 

Line 9. — [rvva] [ta u tta rfi.] d , alurvabakA. t yab cya» 
vanam karoti tasya panea vattikam gvbitavya mi tih 

Line 10, 


gupta 610. 


This is doubtful. I tried ‘ sulka * but the upper portion lias been greatly 
corroded and the right-band downward stroke ka* is not visible and so I have 
made it ‘ (fdM \ 

* ^ Two letters arc completely lost. 

This lino contains only names of tho orbitrators and is very dilBoalt to 

read. • 

** Maybe 

doubtful. 

The word * Vpddhydya^ becomes in Prakrit * TJi>^jhydya,* later en 
^ C);*A4 ' later on still, simply * Tho Maithils still use tho word * Jhd*^ 

In Blrbhum and BAnkurn In Bengal they still use the word * jhd * ac * Bdnrwr^ 
which in West Bengal has become * Bdnrurjjye * which in English hocom^ 
Bitnerji. There were * JhA ’s even among the LAhiris. 

** The name of the South-Indian has hopelessly lost some syllables at the end. 
»• Whenever Lrahmans migrated to Eastern India they generally mispatad in 
five families. The Bengal Brahmans are the descendants of five, Tho Bylhet 
Brahmans also migrated in five families and the pargana they live in is called 
*Bancatdra ^ The ^ JPancakula ’ may be the Sylbet Pancakulas or there might 
iMve been an Assamese Pancakula* 

Two or throe syllables are lost after this, leaviug faint traces which 1 have 
ventured to read as ‘ hh^atu, * • 

»• Two letters lost here meaning 

This \'pisarya * is not wanted. It cannot be used as a stop as th&re W 
two verticsl strokes to indicate the last stop. 
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CJAOiBA 


{Trandation.) 

Om Hail ! In the ever-prosperous and victorious reign of 
Maharaj^hirajaj Paramesvara^ Parmabhattaraka^ Paramamft- 
hesvara (the great devotee of 6iva) Sri Harjjara-vvarmadeva, 
living in the city of Haruppesvara and proud of his great 
strength of arms> there arose during the administration of 
Sucitta, the great feudatory chief and the commander of forces, 
a lawsuit of uncomplicated nature (to which there were three ' 
parties, namely,) 1 the toll-collecting ^ Kaivartts ; 2 the 

(controller of) Towing,^ and 3 the chief of N4kkajosa : of 
these the controller of Towing did not enter thereto. The 

commanders of forces, namely SavamT, Cittra- 

ghara Daksa Bhatta-Jiu, Dinaji Lahali-Jha (Lahiri Upadhyaya), 

the Southerner DalAkavava and Somadeva and 

others, sons of Samkara-Bhatta belonging to the Paficakula 
(Brahmans who held S&mantasilfikutta completely undef their 
sway ; these thus fixed the four boundaries. In the east, the 
mountainous country corroded by salt water, in the west 
N&kkajosa, in the south Pravarabhfimi and (in the north) 
Abor mountains. He who fails to steer (their vessels) by the 
mid-streaiu shall be liable <to a fine of five but{ikd$ (Bengali five 
buriis^ i*e* 100 cowries.) 


Gupta 610. 


^ Literally the ** eater of the property in the interior of boats,*' i,o., the 
Toll Collector who assessed according to the contents of the boat. This evidently 
appears to be the Kaivarta or the chief of the boatmen, because the adjective 
follows that word and closely. 

* I hayo taken the word for * Kauraj^u * the towing ro|)e. 




V.— An Account of tlie IMCaithil Marriag^e* 

Communioated by the Hon*ble Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga. 

With a Maithil Brahman, marriage is a religious rite ; it 
based upon spiritual considerations — spiritual benefits derivable 
from such an union, A Brahman ought to marry because it is 
one of the Sanskars (purifications) of his life without which he is 
not complete nor competent to do any of the duties of 
Girhastha (householder). He ought to marry because a son 
born of such marriage will save the parents from the hell named 
Pun A son [Putra) means he wlio saves one from the hall 
Pun Consequently the marriage must be in conformity with 
Shastric injunctions. A bride must be more than fifth in descent 

pn the mother^s side and* more than sixth on the father^s, ^from 

the last common ancestor of her and the bridegroom. One can- 
not marry the daughter of his step-mother's brother, nor can he 
marry a girl who is an offspring of his grandfather, and so forth. 
Any infringement of these rules not only invalidates the marri- 
age but is a grievous sin. And as a safeguard against such m 
invalid marriage, entries of the relationship with names of mem- 
bers of all the different Maithil families are kept from an ancient 
time hy the Panjiiars or Punjiars (genealogists) of MithilS. 
About the fourteenth century A. D., the population of Maithil 
Brahmans having increased immensely and having been scaMered 
in different places, and Brahmans other than Maithils having come 
and settled in Mithila, the necessity for more organized action in 
respect of the marriage rules was greatly felt. It was found that 
the existing record of the above entries was defective. « We have on 
record that a Maithil Brahman, Fan4it Harinath Upadby&ya by 
name had, by an oversight, contracted a marriage not in conso- 
nance with Shastric texts* The story is that bis wife was allied to 
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haye had an illicit connexion with an impure man and made to 
aubmit‘to an Ordeal to prove her innocence by taking a fire-ball in 
her hands— a test in vogue in ancient days — and that her handa 
began to scorch — a contingency possible only in case she was sinful. 
Knowing that she was perfectly innocent, she solicited re-trial and 
was tested again. She had used the words— I have not had 
intercourse with any impure person/^ — at the former ordeal. At 
the second one she swore that — I have not had any intercourse 
with any impure person other than my husband and this time 
the fire did not burn her, and on careful examination it was found 
that her husband was impure because he had married a lady who 
was not as enjoined by the Shastras sufBciently removed in des- 
cent of relationship. This incident created a deep sensation in 
the whole of Mithila. The Pandit Harinath Upadhyaya felt the 
humiliation so much that he undertook to write in Sanskrit and 
composed in 1326 A. D. a genealogy of the Maithil Brahmans 
and Maithil Kayasthas which is since that year kept with scru- 
pulous exactness up-to-date with fresh entries made from time to 
time. Baja Harsingh Deo, a Karnatika Kshatriya who was 
then the king of Mithila, interested himself in the said genealogy 
and the marriage customs^ of Mithila. He not only supervised 
the marriage being done according to the Shastric rules, but made 
classification of Maithil Brahmans and Kayasthas according to 
their religious observances. Such of the Maithil Brahmans who 
performed the Agnihotra sacrifices and who devoted their time 
from sunrise to sunset to religious worship, were given the fisfst 
place and called the SrOtriyas ; next to ^rotriyas were the 
Yogyas (deserving) who got the second class and next to YOgyas 
were tthe Panjibadhs who were placed in the third class and 
Jaibars composed the fourth. Baja Harsingh Deo made this 
classification with the object of encouraging religious observan- 
ces amongst the people and to show that in this world and speci- 
ally so in Mithila — the country of the Janakas,— the King 
> Initiates— spiritualism should be the ideal of every man. And. 
in order to perpetuate this ideal and render it all the more attrao- 
4ive, he ord^ed and incorporated the order in the marriage ndee 
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thatdistmctive preference should be shown to each other by the 
marriage parties--by one lower in grade to the other who is in 
the higher grade. And the rules have been implicitly followed 
up to the present time under the supervision of the Maharajas of 
Mithila. Raja Harsingh Ueo was succeeded in the time of the 
Delhi Tughlaks by a Maithil Brahman family, chief of whom 
was Raja Shiva Singh, the patron of Vidyapaii, the great poet of 
MithilS. After this family became extinct, the Mithila Raj was 
granted by the Emperor Akbar — “ Jj gang fa Bang. Jj Kos tS 
Dhos (from the Ganges to the Himalayas and from the Koshi 
to the Gandak) to Mahamahopadhyaya Maheshwar Thakur — a 
6rotriya Pandit and ancestor of the present Maharaja of Dai> 
bhanga who is a Srotriya of the highest grade and, by virtue of 
his jiOsition, the head of the Maithil Brahmans and of the subor- 
dinate castes in Mithila. 

A»§r6trlya wishing to give his daughter in marriage' obtains 
from an authorized genealogist called Panjiar, an AdhikarmalSi 
i.e., a list of persons with the names of their fathers and mater- 
nal grandfathers with whom the intended bride has no relation- 
ship according to the Shastric rules and with whom the marriage 
is allowable. That person then selecj^s provisionally one or more 
bridegrooms in consultation with his wife and other relations and 
friends. And having made the sefection be applies enclosing the 
list, under the genealogist's signature, of the marriageable bride- 
grooms and obtains a marriage permit signed in each case by the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga who, as I have said before, is the head 
of the Maithil Brahmans in caste matters also. As regards the 
other Divisions-w-'Yogyas, Panjibadhs and Jaibars— the autho- 
rized PanjiSrs (genealogists) have general permission^ of the 
MaharajS to settle marriages with due deference to the Shastric 
rules and local customs. The bride^s father then Sends a Brah- 
man with authority to negotiate marriage with the bridegroom^s 
father who accepts or declines the offer in consult|ition with his 
smx and other relations and friends. While deciding about the 
marriage, both the parties settle b^wcen themselves about the 
extent of the distinctive respect or reli^rence due 1^ one to 
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other according to custom. Amongst ^rotriyas the measure of 
such respect is estimated in rupees. One higher in grade is 
conventionally supposed to recover from the other who is of the 
lower grade, Rs. 500, Rs. 700 and Rs. 900 according to the differ- 
ence in their grades as compensation for the difference between the 
caste status of the respective parties. This amount is not paid but 
is merely nominal* 

There are eight forms of marriage recognized by Manu, 

(1) Brahma, (2) Daiva, (3) Aisha, (1) Prajapalya, (5) Gandhar- 
va, (6) Asura, (7) Paisach and (8) Rakshas. The Brahma 
form of marriage is the one in vogue in Mithlla. In this form of 
marriage the father of the bride makes a gift of his daughter to 
a su itable bridegroom, with ornaments, dress and such other 
property as he can afford to give. This is apure gift in wliich 
money consideration does not enter. Such payment is conven- 
tional not only with Srotriyas but with all other clasijes of 
Maithil Brahmans ; and it was the intention of the law givers 
that the amount should be proj)ortional to the difference in social 
rank between the bride and bridegroom^s iiarties. But in recent 
times, there have been some cases where money has been actually 
paid and accepted. Efforts are however made by the Maliarajfi 
of Darbhanga and the Maithil Mahasava to remove the abuse. 

The difficulties in the way of a vaidika marriage are conid*- 
derable. The Ssstras prohibit marriage between S(tptnda$ acid 
Sagotras: a Maithil Brahmin cannot marry a bride if he and the 
father of the bride are of the same Gotra or if they are agnatgp 
of the same family. He cannot marry the descendants of his 
father or grandfather, paternal or maternal, or of his step- 
mother^s brother. Nor can he marry his wife^s sister during 
the former^s lifetime. A bride must necessarily be more than 
fifth in descent on her mother's side and more than sixth on her 
father's side from the last common male ancestor of herself and 
the bridegroom. He cannot marry in the family of a Brahman 
other than MUithil. There being different sections in one class, 
one belonging to a particular section should marry m higher 
sections or in his own^ because if he marries in a loweir seotio^ 
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his children born of such wife lose the status of their father^ 
their positions becoming lower than his. And even in respect of 
his own or higher sections he should make {he selection care- 
fully. Both the bride and the bridegroom should be of noble 
parentage — noble in regard to family and other connections. All 
the Maithils are very keen about these rules, and the higher the 
class and section to which one belongs, the greater is the strin- 
gency with which he observes these rules. 

The difficulties are still greater with the Srotrlyas. 
Harsingh Deva, King of Mithila, made the classification of the 
Maithil Brahmans, as said above, on a rigid rdigious basis. They 
were graded according to the extent of their religious obser- 
vances. Those who devoted their time, sunrise to sunset, to 
their religious worship were given the first class. Such person- 
ages were only thirteen in number. Consequently only they 
and their children of course composed the first class and were 
named Avadata (white, spotless) • Srolriyas. The importance 
attached to this class was in keeping with its self-denial. Inter- 
dining and inter-marriage were restricted to the members of 
this, their own class. A marriage when it Is to take place must 
necessarily be arranged between the members of that class 
themselves. If one married in a lowft* class be was excommuni*" 
cated by the members of his class. The punishment inflicted 
has sometimes been still more severe— carried even so far as to 
disinherit him to which efEect there was some years ago a 
Calcutta High Court Ruling which was cancelled later on* 

Originally there were only thirteen houses (families) of the 
Srotriyas holding equal social mnk and their children were 
also Avadria so long as the mrriage could be arranged 
within these thirteen families. But difficulties arose later and , 
increased gradually. The number of the Srotriyas was vejy 
small in those days as can be guessed from the fact that their 
number — males and females — ^is only about two thousand 
at the present time, in spite of the ^increase in the population* 
The rnwriageable places within the limited scope became 
rarer. As a matter of necessity a bride of the YSgya e})m 
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had sometimes to be accepted with the special permission of 
the MahSrSja who was their head. The children bom of such a 
marriage, were called Srotriyas— followers of the vedas — ^but 
they lost the distinction of the Aradata (spotless) as they had 
inferior blood in their veins; they were considered lower in 
position than their fathers. A measure of their position had, 
therefore, to be created and named. They were called Lokas^ 
men — descendants of the Avadatal and of their maternal, 
grandfathers. The Laouiks, i. e., the personalities of their 
maternal grand-parents thus became the standards of their 
social rank. But a Laukik has, by custom, a tendency to 
deteriorate. A child wilf have the Laukik of the parents if both 
of them arc of the same Laukik ; but if they are of two different 
Laukiks, one inferior to the other, then the child will be of 
the inferior Laukik and not of the superior. 

In course of time a number of such Laukiks sprang up 
with the result tliat we have at the present time in the 
Srotriya class seven sections and about forty LaiJdks graded 
according to their importance. And the members of each 
section try to hold their place by having marriages in sections 
higher than their own or if that is not feasible, in their own 
section. With the social restraints added to the Sastrio 
injunctions which of course have to be considered drst| the scope 
of a marriage is considerably reduced for the Srotriya classi 
tie numerical strength of which is small and inferior by far to 
that of the other three classes of the Maithil Brahmans. 
It often happens that the persons found admissible are already 
married, or are too old or too young or incapable otherwise. 
These lire the difficulties which cause paucity of suitable bride* 
grooms of whom sometimes there is none or only one or two alto- 
gether. Definite steps for marriage arc taken after all Ih^ 
obstacles have been overcome. 

Hated HAEi Cebbmont. 

Wben the nogotiatioa for marriage carried throogh prozjr 
is complete and the bride's father and the &ther of the 
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bridegroom agree, both the parties with their select relations and 
an authorized genealogist meet personally at n place on ther 
appointed day and settle the marriagev and the genealogist 
mediating between the two parties makes them giasp each other^ 
hands as — an emblem of mutual consent to the match*- 

SlDHAHTA. CEnEMON'I. 

The ceremcmy next to Eathdhati is BiihanU. Tliis is the^ 
ftrrnal declaration by the authorized genealogist in presence of ^ 
both the parties of the non-existence of relationship between: 
the bride and the bridegroom^ On an auspicious day both the 
parties meet at a place between the homes of the bridegroom^s 
father and the father of the bride at a distance from 
their respective Louses proportionate to their relative oon-^ 
ventional rank. Besides a genealogist who is common to both, the 
party of the bridegroom consists of representative relations 
whose nhmber may be either four or three or two or even one* 
according to his (bridegroom-^s) conventional superiority over the 
bride. Four relations of the bridegroom have to be present also 
in case he is inferior in rank to the bride. These selationB are 
from amongst the members of the four families, viz., (1) the 
family of his father, (2) the family of his motheris father, (3) 
the family of his fatherV grandfather on the mother^s side and 
(4) the family of his mother^s grandfather on her mo therms side. 
The presence at the Sidhanta ceremony of such repicsentatire 
relation or relations is necessary because it means consent of the 
famHy or families represented to the marriage* Similarly, oa 
behalf of the bride, one or more families are represented and hei^ 
superiority or inferiority in rank, as the ease may be, is thua 
admitted. Even in equal ranks there are subtle differences wHich 
are expressed and admitted openly at the Sidhinta with expres* 
rionsa^h^ Namrata (humiliation), (humi-^ 

liation mixed with pecuniary offer), and (humilK 

ation to the extreme), that is to say, that distinctive preferential 
respect due by one to the other is admitted openly then and there* 
Tbobride^i men are seated facing west and the bridegroom^smen 
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facing the east with the genealogist in between. The genea* 
legist consults and reads the genealogical tables of both the bride 
and the bridegroom and solemnly declares in presence of the 
parties that there is no relationship between!. the parties, and 
having assured them of the Astoajana, i.e., absence of rela- 
tionship, gives his opinion in writing under his signature, and 
the Astoajana patra, as it is called, is taken home by the bridc^s 
father and placed before his family goddess by way of dedication. 

UCHHATI CeuEMONY. 

Uchhati is a ceremony consisting in due respect shown to 
one another in a felicitous way by the party of the bridegroom 
and that of the bride when the former pays a formal visit to the 
house of the latter and obtains permission of the ladies 
thereof for final settlement of the marriage. This ceremony is 
very rare ; it is prevalent only among the Srotriyas and even they 
do it only when the marriage is to take place between a bride and 
bridegroom of the first section of their class, and of equal or almost 
equal status. The ceremony takes place in the night, night-time 
being chosen because it gives facilities and is free from the 
molestitions expected in old days. 

On an auspicious day, accompanied by the genealogist 
who acts as an emissary, the father of the bridegroom and his 
select relations start for the house of the bride^s father and when 
they are at a distance of about half a mile from it, they halt and 
send intimation through the genealogist. On receipt of the news, 
the bidders father in company with his relations and frmnds 
sends his genealogist to receive and conduct the bridegroom^s men. 
The genealogist goes and approaches them with due respect and 
sayp t If it pleases your august selves to Ge face to face (with 
the bidders party) questions and answers can be exchanged. You, 
Sirs, have taken the trouble to come all this long way. Welcome 
to you, welcome 

The bridegroom^s party then proceed very slowly, as they 
expect the 6ther party, to accord them a suitable reception and 
to come up a certain distance commensurate with their respective 
social ranks. 
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After the party of the bridegroom move on, the genealogist 
come back in advance to request the bride^s men in equally res- 
pectful terms to go to receive them. When they have started, the 
genealogists return to the bridegroom^s )>arty again, inform and 
request them in the same words as bof^^re to proceed and they 
thus continue to go forwards and backwards about forty times or 
so until both the parties are within hearing distance and can see 
e,ach other. At this stage the parties do not meet; or talk to each 
other ; they are required by custom not to recognize each other 
yet as marriage parties inasmuch as the absence of their relation- 
ship has yet to bo ascertained again. They remain stationary 
while the messages are exchanged through their proxies, the genea- 
logists, not in cxj)1ieit terms but by implication. The genea- 
logist accompanying the brido^s party speaks aloud : In this 
pitch dark night, what is the cause of the advent of sucli bright 
personages The genealogist who accompanies the bride* 
groom^s party replies solemnly : 

Great grandson of such and such person, Grandson of such 
and such person, Son o£ such and such person, Daughter's son of 
guch and such person, seeks tlio hand in marriage of the — 
Great-granddaughter of such and such jperson, Granddaughter 
of such and such person, Daughter of such and such person, 
Daughter's daughter of such and such person.^^ 

The genealogist of the bride^s father says in reply : Any 
mission undertaken liy such personages is sure to be a success. 

^nd this said, the bridegroom's x>arty are taken inside inter 
the courtyard of the house and are seated facing the east. Th^ 
bride's men take their seats opposite to them close by with their 
faces to the west. The genealogists who are seated to the sQuth 
between the two parties with their faces to the north, then read 
aloud and scrutinize the genealogical tal)les of both the bride and 
the bridegroom, declare the absouoe of relationship in the presence 
of both the parties and sign the Amajam patra^ i.e., the certiftr 
cate showing the absence of the relationship and the consequent 
eligibility of the marriage. Then a genealogist accompanied by 
the bridegroom's father and some of his relations, approaohes tbe 
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mother and other ladies of the house seated behind a screen and 
informs them of the presence there of the bridegroom^s men and 
of their object, whereupon the ladies say : Blessed be your 
mission, meaning their consent to the marriage. The genea- 
bgist and the bridegroom^s men return to their seats where they 
stand for a time, hearing the complimentary songs sung in their 
honour by the ladies. Now at this stage the bride^s father and 
the relations present their compliments {nama^kan) to the bride- 
groom's men, wash their feet with water and give them pan 
mpdri (betels and betel-nuts) and scents. The parties now talk 
to each other freely in appreciative terms expressing their joy and 
gratitude for the settlement of the marriage. And subsequently 
they take leave of each other and return home. 

Kanyakopasthita Ceeemohy. 

Kanyaidpa^thita ceremony takes place after the Uchkaii cere- 
mony wherever the latter is observed, but in case the Vchhati is 
not observed it takes place immediately after the Sidhdnta cere- 
mony and generally as part of it. Where there is no UehhaH, 
the Kanyalcdparihita takes place a6:soon as the Sidhanta cexemony 
is done and in the presevce of the same two parties assembled 
then and there. A genealogist representing both the parties 
declares : — 

Great-granddaughter of such and such person, Grand- 
daughter of such and such person, Daughter of such and such 
person, Daughter's daughter of such and such person 
shall be given in marriage to— Great-grandson of such and such 
person, Grandson of such and such person. Son of such and suoh 
person. Daughter's son of such and such person, so-and-so by 
name.^^ 

And the consent of the proposed bridegroom to marry the 
proposed bride is also obtaip^ed then and there. 

In the ‘event of the VcUati taking place, the bride^s party 
to tlie house of the bridegroom and has the KanyaiS* 
jMUtAifi done thare. 
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After the Kanyahopatthiia ceremony is over, the bride can- 
not be married ’to any person other than the one already 
proposed, except in the following cases occurring before the 
marriage takes place • 

(1) If the bridegroom is found impotent 

(2) If he is suffering from an incurable disease. 

(8) If he is found out-casted [Patit), 

(4) If he dies before the marriage takes place. 

(5) If he becomes a Sanyasi. 

Once the marriage ceremony is performed, the bride can in no 
case be married again, 

KumIei Kaema. 

On the morning of the day prior to the date of 
the marriage the bride is seated on the Mandap surrounded 
by her female relations who apply uhatan (unguent) 
to her body and sing songs all the time. She is next taken 
into the tank where water contained in a Konian (a bamboo 
basket) with a bunch of mango leaves is poured over her head 
and body a huudred-and-one times. After the bath she puts on 
a yellow cloth and distributes sweetmeats, other eatables and 
sindur (vermillion) with her own hand among at least ten married 
women. * She is then taken to the village deities and offers 
prayers to them and the party return home. This ceremony 
is known as, the Kumdrakarma. She takes simple food 
without fish or flesh [NirdniM) only once that day. 

Jin the same evening at a purified place within the jcourt- 
yard of the house, the bride puts ten handfuls of raw paddy 
into an earthen pap. The paddy fried by her own or her mother's 
or father's sister, with the latter's ^husband seated by, her 
side. The fried paddy {ZdJ) thus prepared is used in tSe 
Havan of the marriage next day mixed up with Ldj prepared iitr 
the evening at the bridegroom's house. 

The same evening after the preparation of the^fried paddy 
{Ldj), tine Saunth-Netdor^ ceremony takes place. The father or 
other male member of the house who gives away the girl in 
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marriage applies with Voorhadal (grass blade) sandal-wood paste 
to her Simanty i.e., the parting line !of the hair of her head. 
This cei*eniony is a prelude to the Sindufdan to be performed 
the following day and is practically the consecration of the 
bride^s married life. 

Similarly some fried paddy is also prepared the same evening 
at the bridegroom^s house by his own sister or the sister of his 
father or mother, the bridegroom putting ten handfuls 
of raw paddy into the earthen frying pan. This Laj, as saiA 
before, together with the Ldj prepared at the bride^s house, 
is used in the Laj Ilavan on the marriage day. The bridegroom 
shaves his head and chin, does ehbliVLklay i.e., takes Nirdmish food 
and maintains abstinence in otlier respects that day, i.e., the 
day before the mairiage. Also the father of the bride or 
whoever intends giving away the bride, does eJe-hhuHa and 
fasts next day till the marriage is over. He also shaves and 
observes certain restrictions as to food and other things, • 

MARRIAGE. 

On the day fixed for marriage or ‘on the day before, a 
Brahman goes on behalf of the bride^s party to the house of 
the bridegroom and obtains his permission to begin the preli- 
minaries of the marriage, and on his return the bride^s father 
performs Mdtrikd Pujd and Ahhyudayiha Srd^lhy i e.,' worship 
of family G oddesses and the Piiris on the marriage day. 

The brother of the bride is sent to bring the bridegroom from 

Cl 

Lis home where on arrival he (the bride^s brother) is properly 
received, sumptuously fed and given some articles of dress. The 
biidegroom then starts after having offered prayers to his family 
Godde^c and received blessings from his elders, male and female. 
He is accompanied by his relations and friends in procession on 
a scale suited to his condition. On arrival near the house of the 
bride^s father, the bridegroom receives welcome in the shape of 
complimentary songs sung by the ladies some carrying on their 
heads pitchers full of water. 
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The bridegroom is then conducted inside and when he anives 
about the south-east corner of the courtyard of the house, he is 
made to halt and the ceremonies begin again. A respectful 
offering of betel-nuts and the sacred thread is made through the 
bride'^s brother to the august guest. Some amount in cash, 
Es. 2 to Es. 7, is symbolically offered along with the betel-nuts 
and sacred thread ; Es. 2 being given in case the conventional 
rank of the bridegroom is inferior to that of the bride ; Es. 5 
m case of equals and Es. 7 in case the bridegroom is superior ia 
rank. After this ceremony, the bridegroom is taken to the ladies^ 
apartments where they are given an opportunity of seeing him 
before the actual marriage ceremonies oommence. A few questions 
having been asked, he is approached by an elderly lady who presents 
a lighted lamp made of tortoise-shell before him. A GhunsM, i.e., 
ornamental garland with pendants hanging at intervals is put on 
his turban, and Collyrium is applied to the lids of his eyes. Ho 
is then led round the Mandaj) thrice by the same lady under 
pwrddh with a piece of cloth tied round his neck or with his nose 
in contact with some betel leaves and pieces of red-coloured cotton 
^underneath the fingers of her right hand. He then comes to the 
south-west portion of the courtyard and there at a purified place 
whitened with Alipana, which consists of auspicious Tantrik 
figures drawn in white powder, a wooden mortar is placed and 
in that some raw paddy is struck three times with a mallet by 
eight Brahmans (including the bridegroom) invoking the 
Supreme Being with the Vcdic Mantras commencing with the^ 
M^tra The Supreme Being, thousand-headed, thousand-eyed, 
thousand-footed, encompassed the Universe and extended Him- 
self in all directions and the husk is thus removed from tbe 
paddy. With the sacred rice so obtained, together wj^J^*feome 
rolled mi^go leaves fastened with silk or Janau, two amulets are 
prepared for the use and protection of the bride and the bride- 
groom during the first four days of the marriage. The bride- 
groom then comes up the Mandap (platform) . JThe bride^s 
father having purified himself by bath and performance 
of his Ahnik (dally prescribed rites) and haying worshipped the 
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fimufy goddess and pUtit is present on the Mandap and gives 
tbe bridegroom Argiya according to tbe Yedic rites as soon as 
bo arrives there. The bridegroom then goes to the altar which 
is close by, a little north-east of the Mandap and deposits there 
sacrificial fire for oblations. 

Subsequently he goes into the Koutuhdgar, i.e., the house 
fitted up for his and the bride's stay and for the Pujils of the 
deities and on his way he halts at the place where the bride 
seated behind a purdah, strews down betel-leaves besmeared with* 
milk and he picks up these leaves and gives them back to her in 
the purdah. This ceremony which is called Eathnataon is 
meant to ascertain the extent of the bridegroom's acceptance of 
tbe bride. In the koutukdgar he is, on arrival, received by the 
female relations of the bride and after some ceremonies are 
performed, he brings therefrom the bride to the Mandap, 
Here (at the Mandap) she receives dresses and ornaments from 
the bridegroom while he puts on those given by her father. 
The Mandap should be a raised square platform with sides 
measuring sixteen cubits by the girl’s hand; on the south 
attached to the platform should be the room where the 
bride is to reside with the bridegroom, with his back to 
the west and front to the north : and an altar four cubits 
square by the boy’s hand should be made with bamboos, beyond 
the platform on the north-east— it must be free of all dust, husk 
or hair. The bridegroom's father, after having performed his 
daily religious duties should first worship the sixteen Mitrika* 
(the household Goddesses) and then propitiate the pitfit. The 
bride’s father, having purified himself by bathing and having 
performed his Ahnika (daily prescribed rites) we^r a white cloth 
should* w;orship Matrikdt and propitiate the manes. Taking sips 
of water with his face to the west, he gets up and addressing the 
bridegroom, who is kneeling upright, says, *' Sir, sit down, we 
shall do honour to you." On the bridegroom's assenting, the 
bride’s father^ ofEers him a seat (made of grass) Mid taking 
Tiaiat (a bundle of grass to be put under the feet) in tbe hand 
trbile he deolases three times : "Here is the Ti^pri* 9^. 
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Iiim to accept it. The bridegroom accepts it land holding the 
r istar says^ I am of the noblest lineage among the people of 
mj clan, even as the sun is among those that rise in the firma- 
ment. I tread on whosoever is jealous of me/^ Saying this he 
sits down on the Jsana or the seat with, the Vistar pointing to 
the north. The host resuming his seat takes some water (for 
washing the feet) in the hollow made by joining his hands 
together [anjali) and declares thrice/^ Here is the water (for 
washing feet) . On the host requesting him to accept it the 
bridegroom accepts it and takes the water into his own amjali 
and washes his right foot with it while reciting the verse : 

Thou art the essence of brightness and I take thee for such : 
let my feet be washed.^*' The Jleft foot should be next washed 
in the same manner. Again, he takes up the Vuiar or bundle 
of Kusha grass as before and puts it under his feet reciting the 
same verse. Then taking the conch-shell consisting of blades of 
holy grass {iub)^ unbroken rice {achhat), fruits, sandal-paste 
and the water, the host asks the bridegroom to accept it. The 
bride takes it from his hands and utters : The sacred waters 
are ye ; may I attain my desires through you/'^ Saying this 
he places some of the rice on his head and says, I send you 
to the south ; go back to your source ; let no calamity befall our 
people ; my drinking water should be left behind. Eeciting 
this verse he pours out the water on the Arghya to the north- 
east. The host then takes the water for internal purification and 
declares three times: Here is the water for ^taking sips He 
rel^uests the bridegroom to accept the water which he does, and 
taking the water from his hands sips it twice while mentally 
reciting the verse Endow me with glory ; unite me with lustre f 
make me bebved of all creatures ; may I be master of e attle ; 
may my limbs be safe. The host then takes up the pot (made 
of bell-metal) containing Madhufurh^ (a mixture of eurd^ 
ghee and honey) and repeats three times, Here is the Madhu^ 
parka. Thereupon the bridegroom, sayings accept tbi 
Hadhafarka^^ looks at the pot in thehando of the host imd 
s^j«, see you mtb the eyeSi \mkmei vi^n 
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He takes the Madhuparha saying, " I take it from the hands o£ 
Pusan (one of the twelve aspects of the Sun) with the permis- 
sion of the Sun-God/^ Then placing it on his left hand he 
stirs it round with his little finger and drops a little on the 
ground with the pinch of his thumb and forefinger and recites 
the verse ; Oh ! Adorable one ! I mix you together and separate 
from you that which is deposited at the bottom while going to 
taste you/^ In this way he pours down twice more and 
thereafter sips the MadAuparka three times reciting each time the* 
verse ; of polite manners and possessing stores of grain, am 
going to drink this (mixture) containing the best and sweetest 
honey He pours out the remaining Mddkuparka on an unfre- 
quented place and taking sips of water, touches his (1) mouth, (2) 
nostrils, (3) eyes, (4) ears, (5) arms, (6) shoulders, (7) thighs and 
(8) his whole body, successively reciting the following Mantras : 

“ (1) May speech dwell in my mouth, (2) breath in iny nostrils, 
(3) sight in my eyes, (1) power of hearing in my ears, (5) vigour 
in my arras, (6) strength in my thighs ; (7) may all my limbs live 
tc^ether in safety/^ A barber having placed a blade of grass in the 
bridegroom^s anjali declares three times : The cow 1 The 
host then proceeds to offer a cow. The bridegroom says looking 
at the cow, They who asked me were told not to kill ^ the in- 
nocent cow who is Aditi (mother of the Gods) ; she is the 
mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister of the Adityas and 
source of nectar. My own sins and those of my hosts have been 
destroyed. Set the cow at liberty to graze.^^ Reciting this he 
cuts off the straw and throws it away. A space one cubit squafe 
is prepared for Homa in the centre of the altar. This space is 
swept clean with the Kuias (which are subs<5quently thrown 
away IjjJihe north-east) , besmeared with cowdung for purification 
and marked over with three parallel lines, one span in length, 
drawn across with water by the pinch formed by the thumb and 
the ring finger. The area being thus purified, fire (which has 
been kept ready in a bell-metal pot) is deposited there silently 
by a man with his face turned to the west. Some one is left to 
watch the fire while the bridegroom goes forth and brings the 
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bride from the marriage room on to the platform. He recites 
the verse : Live up to old age ; wear this cloth ; develop thy 
beauty ; sanctify the bed ; live for a hundred years Iq happi- 
ness ; develop riches and bear male children. Oh ! long-lived 
maiden ! wear this cloth/^ and hands over the cloth to her. 
He also gives her the Uitariya (a sheet of cloth to cover the 
upper part of the body) saying, "May the Goddesses who cut, 
spin and weave the threads into this cloth, help you to cover your 
body with it^ so that you may live up to old age ; hence cover 
yourself with this cloth, Oh ! long-lived one, In the sam^ 
way the bridegroom too wears a cloth saying, I wear this cloth 
for the sake of glory. May I live for a hundred years in hap- 
piness ; I shall develop wealth and increase my cattle. Then 
reciting the verse : " May the Earth and sky, Brihaspati (pre- 
ceptor of the Gods) and Iiidra cover me with glory. I want 
not only fame but fortune also, he puts on his scarf. This 
finished, the bridegroom and the bride take itwo sips of water 
each and as the giver away of the bride says, " Look at each 
other, the pair are seated face to face, and the bridegroom 
recites the verse : " May the Vishvadevas (the Universal Gods) 
and the sacred waters unite our hearts ; may Matarishwan (the 
God of the Air) Dhatri (the Creator) a^d the God who guides the 
way, join us."" Then the Janmagranthi is tied by the giver away 
of the bride into her cloth and the giving away of the bride takes 
place. The giver, taking a few blades of grass shoots (durda), 
some unbroken rice (acUa^j, samlal-paste, fruit and some water 
from a conch-shell, and placing the bridegroom"s hand over that 
of the bride recites the verse : " I, the giver, am the king of the 
waters ; these miiterials that are presided over by the Sun may 
be accepted by the Brahman who is Visnu. "" Then^h^gives 
her away saying, In the month of • ' ' 

date of (bright or dark as the time may be) fortnight. I , 
give away my daughter bedecked with ornaments, who is the 

great-granddaughter of , granddaughter of-;; — , daughter 

of of - Odira (sect) and Prabara (race) vfith a 

wish to attain Heaven, to you -r— Sharma, the great-grandsoii 
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of graxidson of son of — , of — Odtra and 
— — Praiar($. This is repeated three times. The bride's 

deity is Prajipati (the Lord of Creation). The word (athSsti 
(Amen) should be said in reply. May the sky (Dyam) give 
you and the earth (Prithivi) take you " should be recited by the 
bridegroom. The giver of the bride then takes a few blades 
of green grass, some unbroken rice, a fruit, sandal-paste, some 
water and a few coins (to be given to the Br&hmans),and 
saying, “I give this gold presided over by the Agni as Dak«ina ' 
to you the said Sharma of — • Ootra and — — Prabara, who 
are the bridegroom to confirm the giving away of my daughter 
<m this day, " distributes the Dak«in&. The Brahmans give 
their blessings saying tatha^iu (Amen). A couple of cows 
as the symbol of the earth, may also be given as an alterna- 
tive. The bridegroom recites : Who is the giver ? To whom 
did he give ? Kama (the first bom child of the Absolute) gave 
to Kama; consequently Kama is both giver and taker; hence 
Ob, — ^this gift is for thee. " Holding the bride by the hand and 
saying, When you go to a distant place with a sad heart, 
may the J)i$haA (the eight or sometimes ten cardinal points), 
the wind that blows, the God having golden wings (i.e., the 
Sun) and the Fire turn ©your mind to me ", the bridi^r^am 
leads her out mentioning her name. A man holding on his head 
steadily a jar or pitcher full of water, should be stationed on the 
south of the altar till the Abhiseka (sprinkling of water over 
the head) ceremony. Then the giver says, ‘‘Look at each 
other. " Whereupon the bridegroom recites : Do not look un- 
kindly ; do not bring about the husband's death ; be mistress of 
cattle, be happy and illustrious ; give birth to heroic sons ; 
bring duck to the bipeds (human beings) and quadmpeds. 
First *3r all * Soma acquired you, then did the Gandharva. 
Tour third husband is Agni (fire) and thy fourth husband is a 
human being. Sdma gave her to Gandharva and the latter 
subsequeiLtly jgave her to Agni ; and Agni gave her to me 

* Bdma imidst at birth ; fGaadharva watohet as Uie psiMi Iron 

eiiiilmd to girlhood ; and igtd is tte gwdiatt of virgiui^. 
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with riches and sons. Maj Fnsaaa make her fond of mt 
( Vr& Vthati vthar yaiyamushantak praparam $hapan fatyamth- 
hama hahaio nioishtyai) “ and after reciting this the pay look at 
each other, t Thereafter the bridegroom walks round the fire 
and patting his right foot on a mattress placed behind the 
Hdma, takes his seat with the bride on his right side. Being 
seated he takes up some flowers, sandal-pasle, betel and a piece 
of cloth and declares, " I appoint yon (names) Sharma as BrahmA 
to supervise the Hdma (sacriflce) which is a part of the marriage 
ceremony which would be performed to-day, with these flowers, 
sandal-paste, betel, sacred-thread and this cloth. " Thus the 
Brahma is nominated. In reply tne Brahma says, “ I accept 
the appointment.^' The bridegroom then asks him to do the 
needful. The reply is given, " I shall do ", whereupon the 
bridegroom offers him a clean seat strewn over with grasses nrith 
their tips pointed to the east while the Brahma goes round the 
fire once and the bridegroom says, " Be my Brahma in this cere- 
mony." On his replying, “ I shall be as you say " he should bo 
made to sit on the Xsana which is kept ready. The Pranita jug 
is thereafter brought ‘forward and is filled with water and cover- 
ed over with Kusai and then casting a look at the BrahmS's 
face it should be placed on Kusai lying to the north of fire. 
The 16 £tfsas (i.e., one-fourtb of the bunch which consists 
64 Kusai) are strewn from the north-east with their tips to the 
south-east, 16 more over the space between the BrahmS and 
the Fire, 16 more from north-west with their tips to the south- 
west, and the remaining 1 6 are strewn over the space betweffltt 
the Fire and Pranita jug. On the west to the north of thePire^ 
three Kuiat should be kept for purification ; and a Kuia havti^ 
two blades only should also be there. Besides this tlups^hoald 
be the Pfok§hani Paira (a pot contaiiung water for sprinkling),' 
a dish containing ghee, Kusai for brushing, Kimi with their 

— - — ..I i.ii i , »i I,,, 

t While giving che daughter away, her father givea her and th« hridecpn^ 
gold, silver, land and othw tldngs in the shape ol dowry. * The bride and the 
bfidagxoom next gb doim to the altar and ere seated side by side bn teat el the 
lecsitealtei 
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three blades matted together, small sticks of wood for making Fire, 
three wooden spoons, ghee for oblations, a pot filled with 266 
handfuls of rice to be given as Daishina to the BrahmS. All 
these things should be placed one after another preceded by the 
Kuias by which the Kmai is cut to make it into a Pavitri. 
Besides these all other necessary articles should be in 
readiness there, which may include some fried paddy from the 
husks, a flat Stone, and a winnowing fan. The bridc^s brother , 
and another man of stout physique should also wait near at 
hand to be of assistance. A Kuias is then made into a 
Pmitri by cutting it by other Kusas. Some water is 
dropped thrice into this Proh^hani jug out of Pranita^xig 
with the two Pavitri in the fh*st, and the Pavitris being 
held between the thumb and forefinger of both the liands 
some water is sprinkled over the head for purification. Taking 
up the Pfokshani jug on his left hand, he again sprinkles iWater 
in the above manner. The Prokshani jug is itself sprinkled over by 
the Pranita water; and all other things that may be lying there arc 
also purified in the same way by this water.^ The Prohhani jug 
is then placed between the Fire and the Pranita jug. Some 
butter is put into the butter-pot and medted. Some burning 
bits of straw are stirred *round into the ghee. The ‘ 
(wooden B];)oon) is heated and brushed by the Kimas (kept 
there for the purpose) inwardly by their ends and outwardly 
by their tips ; it is then wetted by the Praniia ; and again 
having been heated three times should be put down on thj^ 
Kuia$ to the right. Some ghee should now be sprinkled 
over the head for purification. He takes the matted Kum% in 
the left hand and thinking devoutly of PrajSpati (Lord of all 
create<yjSljngs) he should throw silently ghee-besmeared sticky 
of wood into the fire. Taking his seat he sprinkles the Ptohr 
§hani water over the fire. Putting down the two PatHtit in 
the Pranita jug and with his right thigh upside down, he offers 
an oblation of ^hee with the Sruva (sacrificial ladle) into the fire 
which has already been kindled by the Brahma# Twelve oblation# 
beginning from Aghar mantra are then offered successively f 
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each time the remaining ghee in the Sruva being dropped 
into the Frokshani Fatra. He mutters inaudibly, Oblation 
to Prajapati ; this is for Prajapati Then the Aghar oblations^ 
Oblation to Indra ; this is for Indra.^^ Oblation to Fire ; 
this is for the Fire Oblation to Soma ; this is for Sdma/'^ 
The latter two are called Ajgabhdg. Then the following 
oblations are offered with the verses: ^'Oblation for good 
to the Fire in the form of Gandharva, who is Truth and 
' abode of Truth. May he protect our knowledge and manliness. 
Oblation to the Fire^s Apsaras (Fairies) called Muda. Obla- 
tion for good to the Sun-Gandharva who joins day with night 
and pervades the Samaveda. May he protect our learning and 
manliness. Oblation to the Apsaras called ^ Ayu ^ who are 
the rays Jof the Sun-Gandharva. Oblation for good to the 
Moon who is the Sun'^s ray called Sushumna. May he protect 
our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to the Apsaras called 
Bhekurayas who are the planets of the Moon. Oblation for 
good to the ever-moving and omnipresent Wind- Gandharva. 
May he protect our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to 
the Apsaras called Oorjat which are the cun’ents of the Wind- 
Gandharva. Oblation for good to the Jajna-Gandharva who 
takes c^re (of all creatures) and moves about graciously. May 
he protect our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to the* 
Apsaras called Yayu which constitute the Dakshina (fee given 
to !the Brahman for helping in the sacrifice) of the Yajna- 
Gandharvawi^ Oblation for good to the Lord of the created 
Ceings who is the moulder of the Universe and is its soul. May he 
protect our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to the Apsaras 
called Eshtio ^hich form Eik and Sama rituals chanted by the 
Prajapati. Oblation to the Heart; it is for jy^o^^heart. 
Oblation to Chittihi to Akutihi; to Akutihi to Vijrlatam 
(that which has been learnt) ; to the mind; to the Shak* 
karisT to the Darsh (new moon light) ; to the Pumamasa 
(full moon night) ; to the Great ; to the RathantJ^tr ; to PrajS.^ 
pati (Lord of all created beings), thelwrathful (when defeating 
hostile axmies) who taught the Jaya formulas to the vaUaut 
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Indm. All beings reverently bow down to Fraj&pati who carried 
away oblations offered to faim/^ Now follow the Abhyatana 
formulae which are 18 in niunber : May Agni^ the Lord of all the 
creatures; Indra, the Lord of the elders; Yama (Death) ^ the 
Lord of the Earth ; the Wind^ who is the Lord of the 
ment ; the Sun, who is the master of the day ; the Moon that 
of the planets ; the Brihaspati, that of the Brahmans ; Mitra^ 
of the eternal objects; Varuna, of the waters; the Sea, of 
the rivers and streams; the Crops, which are the* 
lord of prosperity; Soma, that of medicinal herbs; Savitri, 
that of fruits ; Rudra, that of the cattle ; Tvastrl, of forms y 
Vishnu, that of the mountains; Maruts, the Lords of the 
hosts; may they protect me and the Brahma, and may the 
marriage ceremony pass off smoothly. May my grandfather 
and father and all other pit f is (ancestors) afford me a similar 
protection.^*^ Again oblations arc offered with these Mantras 
May Agni, the premier God, come hither, with the permission 
of the King Varuna and liberate the offspring of this 
woman from Death^s noose, so that she may not have to lament 
the loss of her sons. May Garhapatya Agni (the Eire that 
presides over the destiny of the family), protect this woman 
and grant her such offsprings that may live a long life, May 
her lap be never empty and may all her children survive her. 
May she enjoy happiness on account of her sons. Oh Agm I 
thou art worthy of the sacrifice (that is performed in thine 
honour). May the whole earth and the Heaven be blissful to me. 
Let me have the choicest things of the earth and those ^ 
Heaven, i.e., the riches in various shape. Oh Agni I thou art 
the essence of the whole body of planets ; come here showing ns 
an easT^natb ; give us a bright and undecaying life ; may death 
go away and immortality bless us. May Yama (Death), Vivas- 
wata's son, keep us out of danger, Here the Pranita.w&t&i: is 
touched, Oh Yama I go back by the way which is the best of 
all and is not tgrodden on by other celestial beings^ 1 pray that 
you, having eyes and ears capable of seeing and hearing every 
ihiiiig;, sbotdd not destroy my progmyi not evm mj son# Satisfy 
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yourself by this oblation offered to you, Saying this, the 
Franita water is touched. The bridegroom and the bride sbwly 
rise up with their faces to the east when the bridals brother 
pours out into the hollow made by joining hands by the bride 
over that of the bridegroom, some fried grains besmeared with 
ghee, mixing some $anu leaves also. With these the girl offers 
oblations into the Fire, reciting the following This girl 

worships the sun in the form of Agni witha desire that she may 
nlver be separated from her husband.^^ This woman, while throw- 
ing the fried grains into the Fire, says— May my husband live 
long and my relatives prosper. I throw these grains into the Fire 
for your prosperity ; ' may Agni grant that, you and I, may live to- 
gether in harmony/^ Then the bridegroom tabes hold of the 
bride^s right hand and says : I seize your hand for the sake of 
happiness ; may you live to old age with me, your husband ; the 
Gods, viz., Bhaga the Sun and Purandhi have given you to me 
for direAIng our household affairs.^-^ This lam, that art thou ; 
that art thou, this I am j I am Soma and thou art Rib, I am 
the sky and thou art the earth ; come, let us marry and join in 
holy wedlock ; let us beget offspring ; let us acquire many sons : 
and may all of them reach old age. Devoted to each other and 
beautiful to look at, and with cheerful hearts, |may we live for 
a 100 years and see for a 100 years and hear for a 100 years/^ 
This said, the bridegroom makes her tread with her right foot on 
a flat stone (that is laid on the northern side of tho Fire) with 
this Mantra : Tread on this stone; be firm like a stone, over- 
whelm those who think of arraying their forces against you ; 
and rout those that have come with their forces/^ He also sings 
this soDg — To-d^y I shall sing in praise of you, Oh Saraswati ; 
thou art gmcious and bountiful ; th^ whole world dwells in thee : 
the song which I shall sing to-day will bestow the highesthouSup 
on women/^ Then the bridegroom with the bride before him, 
goes round the Pranita jug, the Brahma and the Fire, while the 
bridegroom recites this Mantra — Oh Fire, this girkof daz^ing^^ 
beauty was first married to you ; grant now that she^may ma:^ 
a human being and let her be his wife for the sake of progeny*^^ 
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flame rites are tmoe again gone throogh beginning from the 
fried grains. The remaining fried grains are poured into the 
fire with the words — Oblation to Bhaga She is led round for 
the fourth time ; and the bridegroom offers oblati<ms of gh0e 
into the fire which are meant for Prajfipati, the ghe« that 
remains over being poured into the Prohfhani jug. Thereupon 
the' bridegroom leads her on seven steps towards the north and 
at each step he recites this Mantra : ** May Vishnu lead you to 
food by the first step ; to strength by the second step ; 
riches by the third ; to the source of happiness by the fourth ; to 
cattle by the fifth ; to six seasons of the year by the sixth ; and by 
the seventh step Oh friend ! be devoted to me by the grace of 
Vishnu. ” Then frohn a pitcher held ever the shoulder by 
anotherj the bridegroom pours water through a bunch of mango 
leaves on to the bride’s head, and recites the Mantra : “ The 
blessed, the most blessed, the peaceful ones, provide medicine 
for thee. " And again he does so with the Mantrase: Oh 

Sacred waters I ye are source of happiness ; (so with a liberal 
mind, provide food for us. ” "Waters 1 ye constitute the most 
blessed juice ; allow us to share in it, like a doting mother.” 
Then looking at the Sun and addressing the bride, he speaks 
thus,*—" Having invoked the bright eye of the Divine Being 
that rises in the east, we wish to live, see and speak fOr a hun- 
dred years ; and aye longer still. Then he asks her to see 
the Polar star, when the sun is about to set and flays—" Oh 
bride ! you are steady ,* live under my protection for ever. 
Since Brihashpati has given you to me, so live with me jvith 
children for a hundred years.” On being asked thus, she should 
say " X see ”. He should then move his hand over hm: right 
shoulder and touch her heart and recites — “ I take thy heart 
in{o my will ; thy mind shall follow mine; yon shall rejoice 
heartily in what I shall say ; may Praj&pati jmu yon to me. " 
He adds—" This girl wears auspicious ornament; c(»aeand 
behold her. Having blessed her, go back to your plaM?* Then 
a stout man lifts her up and placM her on a red bull’s h^ in an 
ontrof-the-way place that may be in an eastern or nortbera 
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direo£ioa witli tiie Mantra—** Here may the cows sit down, here 
the horses and men may in the sacrifice in which a thousand Dak* 
shinSs are given occupy this place. Fushan may also sit h«&** 
Thereafter the Svistakrit Hdma is performed at the end of which 
the Brghman gets his fee after which he walks round the ^ 
and is given permission to go. Then, reciting the Mantra ** Mvjf- 
the Waters serve the purpose of a cure for our friends ** he 
sprinkles some water over his head. He throws away the 
Franita water in the 80nth*west with the Mantra : ** May the 
Water be unMendly to him who hates ns and is hated by us.'' 
He resumes his seat and draws some ash<^s by the Smva and 
puts a mark on his forehead, neck, forearm and his heart by 
his forefinger, and also puts similar mark over the bride's 
forehead, neck, forearm and heart. Then he mbs Vermillion 
over the bride's head. The bridegroom gives away some money 
as Karma-Dakthina, Sakalaritta Prasaman Bkuyasl for the 
completion of the marriage and for the destmetion of evils and 
for general distribution. Subsequently the females of the house 
as also the male relations shower blessings on the married couple 
with Doorbakihat uttering Mantras. The couple then make 
obeisance to the Goddess of the house and are escorted to the 

e 

ladies^ apartments where they are received by the ladies and 
presents are made to them. Eeturning to the Mai^4<^p he takes 
some DoorakiJiat. For the succeeding three nights they 
should eat no food containing salt ; they should sleep on the 
ground ; and practice other observances to keep themselves 
pure. 

The last part •of the marriage ceremony which is called 
ChaHfthi takes place on the fourth day. Early on that^onwaig 
the couple bathe in the water preserved since the Laj Homn of * 
the first day* Eam'fir is again performed this morning by the 
bridegrJJtfBi with the bride by his side. The Ckatufthi is a mOfVt 
important ceremony as it makes the man and the T^oznan one 
and it represents the completion of the Vedic rites. 
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The following Mantitts are used on this occasion 
Oh Fire ! thou being the atonement for sins, thou art tbs 
^xpiaiion of Gods also, For this reason I, who am Brahman^ 
approach thee with the prayer that thou wouldst destroy the 
effects of such inauspicious signs of this maiden which may 
bring death to her husband/^ 

Similar Mantras are uttered invoking the assistance of Vayn, 
Aditya Soma and Gandharva with respect to inauspicious signs 
calculated to bring death to the offspring, and harm to the house- 
hold, and to the good name of the husband. 

" Oh Maiden ! by this AbhUheka (sprinkling of holy water) 
I destroy the effects of such inauspicious signs as may bring 
death to thy husband, cattle, offspring and household. Then 
you shall live with me to old age. I unite my soul with thy 
soul. I unite my bones, flesh and sldn with thine.'^'^ 

As said above, a Srotriya wishing to marry, does his best 
to marry in a Laukik higher than his own, or in a* Laukik 
equal to his own in order that his rank may not suffer, 
But somi^times even one of the highest section is compelled 
to marry the lowest section of his class and for this he suffers, 
His relations are not only indifferent to the marriage, but try 
to stop it if they cm. He has therefore to start for the 
marriage secretly and marry secretly. He also leaves the 
house of his father-in-law on the very first day after the 
marriage is performed without so much as taking his meal there 
and returns home wilh the bride secretly , — Chaturlhi and other 
rites being performed at his own house. This kind of maiiiage 
is becoming very rare now. 

After the Chaturthi ceremony is over, -minor ceremonies 
plape and amongst them the Basout which is an important 
one, is performed on the eve of the bridegroom^s departure for 
home after the maniage days. Ten married ladies whose husbands 
are living enteriain, bless and advise the married couple. 
The bridegroom is made to stand in front of the bride aSS' one of 
the ten ladifes does first NiehAaharf i.e., moves round the bride- 
groom's head and face a lighted lamp made of powdered rice and 
$ifidnr and a red-coloured wick and throws it behind him wiping 
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oS as it were all the evil influences to which he may be tubjaet and 
she then applies sandahwood paste to his f orehead^ ooUjriom to 
his ^e8» gives him some water for Aehman (sips) and for dziolCf ' 
some betel leaves for use and rings a musical box near bis 
earn He is then made to do Sindur-dan, i.e.| rub vermiUion 
over the head of the bride. All this is done by each of the 
ten married ladies separately one after another uttering benedio> 
rions coached in verses which are to the effect that the married 
codple may remain faithful and attached to each other for. 
ever like Bsma and Sita, Mahadeva and Gouri, India and 
Saohi and so forth ; that the bride who is a mere toy in the 
house of the ladies be the mistress of her husband’s house 
blessed with happiness and every success in life. 

The marriage ceremonies and rituals as described above 
.excepting the Uehhati and the marriage performed without 
the consent of the bridegroom’s relations are peculiar and 
restricted to the Srotriya class are prevalent more or less 
in all the four classes of the Maithil Brahmans. The differ* 
ence is in the manner and the scale on which the ceremonies 
Cfm be performed having regard to.the means of the ^larties. 

In order to facilitate the marriage of the Maithil Brahmans^ 
periodical meetings {Sab/ids) attended by authorized genealogists 
are held during the Shuddha (sacred days) at different ceutres 
such as the villages Saurath, Partapur, Sajhuar, Bhakhrailj 
Sahasaula^ Bangaon and Goviudpur-Harrahi of the Darbhanga^ 
Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and Pumea districts respeotively, 
whefe thousands and thousands of Maithil Brahmans flock 
such of them as wish to marry consult the genealogical i)egis* 
t«s and having obtained the Atweyan Patra from the 
proceed to the dwelling houses of the bridal party afid l%e 
the marriage performed in accordance with the Bh&itrat and 
the Maithil- customs. It is impossihle for all the 
BrahmaM.who are several lakhs in number, to get the serviceg 
of the genealogists who form a very limited ola^ at theix 
homes and it is possible to get them only at laige gath^ 
ings where they have aU their anoient records at hand. 
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The negotiation and settlement of the marriage of a bride 
and a brid^^room belonging to the SiOtrija class never take 
jdaoe at the above 8ahia$. The Siotrijas have all along 
Oharihatha (home negotiation) i.e., the negotiation and settle- 
ment done at home. The j are so small in number that the j 
can very well manage them at home. The Maithils of the 
other three classes have also Giarkhatha but thej cannot do 
without the Sabkas inasmuch as their number is very large 
and they are variously circxunstanced. As a matter of fa6t, 
even for centuries after the enforcement of the marriage rules 
of Baja Harsingh Deva, the negotiations and settlement of 
the marriage of all the four classes of the Maithil Brahmans 
took place at their homes. The Sabka-Gaekiit, Le., the fixed 
places of the Sabhdt, are of comparatively recent growth. A 
Sahki-GacAAi of the village Saurath, which is the oldest of 
all the other Sahha-Gaehkit, is about the centre of Mithila, 
being four miles away from Madhubani, district DarbhBnga. 

In and abos^ that village lived and taught eminent Pandits 
who were authorities also in the genealogical matters. It was 
natural therefore that the Sabh&^Gachhi aA, Saurath was selected 
first as <he best place for the Maithils to assemble and consult 
the genealogical records, negotiate and settle the* marriage 
after Bramining the intended bridegroom in Shatirtu at an 
open place under the trees which was considered suitable for 
administration of justice in good old days. 

It is a matter of pride to the hlaithils that the Sk&ttrie 
injunctions are so strictly followed and that before a marriage 
is settled, the absence of the relatintship is so scmpnlonsly 
ascertained in the presence of the Pandits, other authorities and 
the public, that there is no chance left for an objectionable 
marriage to take place— K>bjectionable in respect of the S'iaitraa 
and the Sanatan JD^arsna— which the Maithil valuie most. 



VI.— Kinsliip Org^anization of the Birhore. 

By Iterat Chaadra Roy, M^A:, B»L. 

Like the socio-economic organization of the Birhdr the 

inatrimonial and kinship organization of the tribe show the people 
as occupying a very low grade in the scale of social evolution. 
Totemism^ exogamy and father-right are the three m a i n factors 
of that organization. Descent is reckoned in the male Une^ and 
marriage between persons of the same totemic clan* is forbidden* 
Although clan-exogamy and the recognition of kinship 
through the father^s side alone^ would appear to have piimariljr 
governed the kinship and matrimonial organization of the tribe^ 
regard for certain blood relationships with members of other clans 
together with the * classificatory ^ system of reckoning relation- 
ship, has gradually introduced certain additional restrictions to 
•their simple rules of marriage and kinship. And a Birhdi^ of 
one clan may no longer marry any and every person of the 
opposite ^x belonging to a difEerent clah. But how slight these 
other restrictions are may be gathered from the fact that it is 
even considered permissible, though not quite proper, for a son 
and a daughter of the same mother, though not of the same 
father, to marry after their mother is dead ; ^ and the only 
reftriction to cross-cousin marriage— -marriage between the 
children of a brother and a sister — ^is that the community does not 
look with favouif on such marriages during the life-time of either 
the brother or the sister. But even on this point dthe 
conscience is satisfied if the contracting parties each pay to the 
Fanch the paltry consideration of one rupee and four to 

make tiiem regard the brother and sister as legally dead. There is 
a common Birho^ saying With one rupee and a quarter the 
father^ s sister is made to die. The siMue procedure is adopted * 

^ 1 have not however heard of any instaooe of raoh a union* 
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to validate the marria^ of the children of two aistera when 
either or both of the sisters are alive. Whether a cross-cousin 
rawriage be a modification of the system of marriage with the 
widow of the mother's brother, or not, a Birhor now looks upon 
his mother's brother's wife in tire same light as a mother and may 
not take any liberties with her either in speech or otherwise. 

Clan-exogamy may indeed be said to be practically the sole 
principle of matrimonial eligibility amongst the Birhdis, with 
only one exception,— namely, the prohibition against mairiHge# 
between persons whom society r^ards as standing to one another 
in the position of parent and child in the ' classificatory ' sense. 
And as society regards s^n elder brother and his younger brother's 
wife as standing to each other in the relation of father uid 
daughter, this rule includes the prohibition against the marriage 
of an elder brother with the widow of his deceased younger brother. 
A younger brother however has the first claim to the hand of his 
deceased elder brother's widow; and even where he does not 
want to marry her, he is entitled to the bride-price payable by 
the man who takes her as his wife. 

The kinship system of the Birhdr, is, as I have said, of the , 

kind known as classificatory. The 

The eloMifiMteiT SSCP* fundamental feature of this svstem 

tem and kinship nomeii' . , 

clatvre. w, broadly speaking, the apph- 

cation of the same relationship 
term in addressing most, though not all* persons of the same 
generation and sex. Thus, every one whom the fillier a 
Bitildf calls ' dada ' or elder brother (ct - StWhwn) is his otm 
* gongfi ' Of ' kukh ' and his mother's * bhsisur and every ooe 
whom his father calls ' hhii ' or younger brothes (or oonsin) is 
bis^n (father’s younger brother) and his mother’s ' irinl ' 

(husband's younger brother) and every one whom his mother 
calls ‘ dad& ' <nr * bhai ' is hie own ' mimu '. The following table 
of BirhdT terms of relationship and mutoal address wa(y>htained 
by means of jgenealc^es. The terms * brother ' and * sister ’ are 
used in the table in a classificatory sense and includes oousins, 
howevw remote 
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BELATIONSHIP TEBllS. 


Father 

is spoken Ahs andaddres- OAbS* 

qfas fed as 

Mother 

n 

Mse 

$9 

OMm. 

Father’e ^otisger brother 


K&kS 

99 

EhESka. 

Father’s younger brother'a 

i» 

Eiki 

99 

EhEdcL 

wife 

Hueband 

tf 

BiaSn Or 
Herel. 

If 

(father of 
so-and-so)* 

Wife 

tf 

Ei« 

99 

(Mother of 
so-and-so). 

A niaii'g elder brother’s 

»» 

Hili 

99 

Ehhm. 

wife 

Father’s elder brother 

•» 

Gcoga 

*9 

EhOangtl. 

Mother’s elder sister’p has- 

99 

99 

99 

99 

band 

(A woman’s) younger sis- 

i9 

99 

99 

99 

ter’s Son 

Wife’s younger sister’s son 

99 

99 

99 

tt 

Wife’s younger sister’s 

99 

99 

ft 

9t 

daughter 

tA woman’s) younger sis- 

tf 

99 

it 

if 

ter’s son or daughter 

(A man’s) younger brother’s 

tf 

99 • 

ff 

tt 

son or daughter 

(A woman’s) husband’s 

tf 

99 

»» 

tt 

younger brother’s son or 
daughter 

Tounger brother’s daughter 

tt 

99 


tt 

Father’s elder brother’s wife 

tr 

Ganga mai 

•t 

Xk Qtni 

Mother’s elder sistef 

ft 

Gangu mid 

>1 

Yf 

Wife’s father 

f9 

Honjhar 

n 


Husband’s father 

tt 

Hdnjhsr 

tf- 

If 

Husband’s jslder brother 

tt 

Bftuhdnjhftr 

' n . 


Husband’s mother’s brother 

.t 

Mamu hon jhftr 

• 

tt 

liirliiit 
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Wif«% iBOther't brotiker iapoke* Himn and addrti' ISMmn bSoj* 




hdnjhlr. 

os 

hir kin. 

Wllo*d elder brother 

»t 

Bin hon jhir 

99 

Eh Bin h$ni« 
hir kin. 

Wife*! mother 

19 

Hanhir 

»9 

Hanhir kin. 

Wife’s elder sister 

M 

M 

99 

99 

Woman's) elder sister's hns- 
band 

M 

N 

99 

M 

Husband's mother 

M 

91 

99 

•• 

Husband's elder uster 

%% 

Aji hanhir 

99 

A ji hanhir. 

ilio^wife 

n 

Himmin 

99 

(an elder oo« 
wife is addres* 


sed AS * Didi * 
or * Dti * and 
a younger 
co-wife is 
called by the 
name oif her 
tindft). 


Great gnui4>{.tiber 

Great gnmd'onela J 

Elder brother 

99 

99 

Dada 

99 


EhDida. 

f 

Elder riater 

99 

Didi 

» 

Eh Didi. 

Euband’e elder brother's wife 

99 

Gotni 

99 

99 

Great graad^moiber ^ 

99 

DU 

9* 

Eh Dai. 

Great grand'aant 3 

Wile's yosnger sister's hosband 

99 

Sarhn bhai 

9» 

Eh Sarho. 

Elder sister’s hosband 

19 

Teyang 

99 

Teyasg'ho. 

Father's fatbar ') 

99 

Aja 

ft 

ShAja. . 

Father’s nnole j 

FaGiet’s mothsr 

99 

Aji 

9» 

Eh Aji. 

llbther'f brother 

19 

Mama 

c 

99 

BhMama. 

FathsiCs aistsi^s hosband 

M 

99 

99 

m 

Father's tister 

99 

Hitom 

99 

Eh Hatom. 

Mother's brother's wife 

99 

99 

19 

99 

Mother's yonnger sister 

99 

Mosi 

99 

EMIdSi. 

Mother's yoongeg sister’s 

99 

Mdil 

99 

Eh Mdiit 

Iraibaad 

iCfe'isldettiitet'i.iOB 

II 

MSsI 

99 

Eh Mdsl. 
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Hnsband’s yoangar brother’! aspebm Ootni aniaddrtf mOthat lit tilh 


wife 

0f a$ 


i 0 d ai 

•nd-to. 

Mother's father (or nnele) 

if 

NtnB 

ft 

1% Ntal. 

Mother's mother (or aunt) 

n 

Ngni 

fS 

Xh Hloi. 

< 

Son’s wife's father, and 

Daughter’s husband's father . 

i ■■ 

Samdhi 

ff 

Samdhi ho* 

Son’s wife's mother, and 1 

Daughter's husband's mother . 

} ■ 

Samdhin 

ft 

SftmdliiB ho. 

Younger brother 

M 

Bhaig or 
Hu ding 

ff 

Blud(waddiiM* 
ledby lunne) 

Younger brother’s wife 

N 

Bhaikimin 

ff 

(aotaddraiwd). 

Wife's younger brother 

ft 

Sara 

It 

(addnstod by 
Mme). 

Elder sister’s husband 

• 

If 

Teyang 

ft 

TeyCng hOb 

Elder brother’s daughter 

»• 

Beti 

t* 

Eh fioti. 

Daughter 

M 

Beti 

If 

99 

9 

1 

• 

•f 

Hdpdn 

tf 

BhBet>> 

Elder brother's son 

• 

9f 

Dada reni 
kopdn 

tt 

It 

Husband's elder brother's son 

• ff 

Bauhonjor* 
eni hdpdn 

tt 

tt 

(Woman’s) elder sister’s son 

• 

t» 

Diding*reni 

hdpdn 

ft 

ft 

Husband’s younger brother 

• 

•9 

Iriul 

» 

Eh Betl ; 

Eh bthg. 

Daughter's husband 


Jawae 

tt StwU g9| 

* IShikiln. 

Sister's daughter’s husband 

ff 

Bhigni 

Jawai 

ft 

Eh Bhi^pd 
JBitio (4 ib 
Eh Baba). 

A woinu*! biotber’i ion 

ff 

Bhigni 

• 

ft 

XhBhUM, 

rougw bnthor’B dwghUr^ 

ff 

Bhfgni 

ft 

nVhant 
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Witek brotber'fl daughter tt Broken (fa* Bhegui and addre0^ Eh Bhegni* 



\sedas 


Ha«baud*s sister’s daughter m 

Bhegni „ 

9t 

Sister’s sou’s wife „ 

Bhegnftkimin „ 

Bhegn&kimin. 

Child’s or nephew’s nieoe’s sou m 

Kfiti I, 

Natl. 

Child’s or nephew’s or niece’s „ 

daughter 

Natin „ 

Natin. 


It may be added that in addressing female relatives 
the i>article ^ go ^ is sometimes tacked on to the term of address, 
and similarly in addressing male relatives the expletive ‘ Ja^ is 
sometimes suffixed to the term of address. Some of these terms 
of address are also used in addressing another, even unrelated, 
person of the same sex and generation as the relative or relatives 
to whom the term of address is appropriate* From the above 
list it will be seen that the Birhor applies the same kinship 
term (e. g. ^ beta ‘^) in addressing a number of relations of the 
game generation and sex. Generally speaking, as I have already 
pointed out, every one whom one^s father calls ^ dfida ^ or elder 
brother is ^ gungu Mo himself and ^ ban honjarMo his mother 
and every one whom oue'^s father calls ' bhai ** or ^ younger 
brother ^ stands related as ^ kaka ^ to himself and ^ iriul ^ to his 


mother, and every one whopi his mother calls ^ bhai ^ is * n^mu ^ 
to himself. Again, it will be noticed that a Birhor uses tho 
same term in addressing some relatives who stand one degree 
higher as well as certain other relatives who stand one degree 
lower than himself in the pedigree. Thus, for instance, oue^s 
father's elder brother and mother's elder sister's husband, are both 
called ^ gungu ' and so also are his younger brother's child, and 
his wife's younger sister's child, both called ^ gungu '• 


The Birhor, it may be noticed uses the same kinship 


Relations between 
Orand'parent and Grand- 
obild. 


term (mamu) for his mother's 
brother and his father's sister's 
husband, and simikrlf th^ same 


term (hatom) is used for the father's sister and the 

t' 

moth^s brother's wife, and to this day oross-oousin marriage 


in which these two telationshiiw aie comlmud in one and tht 
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same person is not unknown in this tribe. No jests and jobeo 
are permitted with one^s father^s sister or mother^s brother's 
wife, who are both regarded in the same light as oiie!s motter. 
On the other hand, jests and jokes and certain modes of speech 
suggestive of conjugal familiarity are freely used by persons 
related to each other as grand-parent and grand-child (in tho 
classificatory sense) among the Birhdrs, as they are also 
prevalent among the Oraons and the Mundas of^ Chotfi, Nfigpnr, 
•And improper relations between such relatives are thought 
lightly of by society. It may be further noticed that similar 
jokes and jests are freely allowed between a man and his elder, 
brother's wife, and great liberties are permitted between these 
relatives. And we have seen that amongst the Birhors, a 
widow^s deceased husband^s younger brother has the first choice 
of her hand in marriage. From these circumstances it may not 
be unreasonable to infer that familiar modes of speech still in 
use bdlween grand-parent and grand-child are the survival of the 
same soj>ial n^gulation which Dr. Rivers met with in the island 
of Pentecost and Mr. Howitt amongst the Dierri of Australia 
and which might at one time have been in vogue amongst the 
Birhors of Chota Nagpur. 

As amongst most other tribes and, castes of Chota Nagpur, 

the names of a man V younger bro* 
Kinship Taboos. therms wife and of his wife's elder 


sist er are taboo to the Birhor and 
the names of the husband's elder brother and of a yonUgCr 
sister's husband and a younger brother's wife are taboo to a 
Birhor woman. Even words resembling in sound names of such 
relatives may n^t be uttered. Thus, if the name of a woman’^s 
husband's cider brother is ^ Budhu ' she will not call a A^i^ednes- 
day by its proper name of ^ Budh ' but in referring to a WeSn^ 
day she will use some such expression as ^ the day after 
day*. D; is believed that the uttering of such a tabooe4 naiMl 


is sure to cause sickness or other misfortune to the ^rson uttexing 
the name or to some one of his or her| family. When a Bhrhftr 


wntitsio say somethingvto his younger Brother’a mfe ot hie 
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wife^s elder sisteri he may not ordinarily conmninicate directly 
with such relatiyCj but should communicate through somebody 
else such as his own wife ; and similarly when a woman wants 
to say something to her husband^s elder brother or sister or her 
younger sister^s husbandj she should^ if possible^ communicate 
through some third person. If any ' direct communication 
becomes absolutely necessary between such relatiyesj they may 
talk without going close to each other and without looking 
straight at each other^s face. They may not sit on the same 
mat nor even tread on each other^s shadow. Besides these^ 
there appear to be no other restrictions against conversation 
between a man or woman and relatives of one^s wife or husband. 
For the first three or four days after marriage a newly-married 
bride does not talk much^ and in the presence of her parents- 
in-law speaks in a low voice. A wife or a husband may not 
address each other by name, but when questioned by others, it 
is permissible to mention the name of one^s husband or ^ife. 

At the ear-boring ceremony of a Birbor baby, the $aihi 

relative after whom the baby has 

^ been named- has to take up the 

tain Kin. ^ 

baby in his or her arms and per- 


^ forate its ears. 

At marriage, the sister^s husband of the bridegroom (or 
bride) is required to perform certain functions which will be 
described in a subsequent paper on Birhor Marriage Customs 

At the cremation of a deceased Birhor it is his youngest son 
who is required to put fire to the mouth of the corpse, and 
then only may other sons and relatives do so. 

The Birhor father has Jabsolute right over^ his sons. In 

Tht toigliA* and Prlvi. the motW of his children 

leges of outaiii Rela>> deserts him, the father is entitled 

to the cnstody of hie eons, and the 
mother is entitled to the cnstodj of the daughters.^ At the 
marriage of a girl, her mother receives two rupees from the 
bridegroom's people. This is supposed to represent the price 
of mother's milk. Formerly the amount paid was one rupee 
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but for (he last tnrenty-five years or so the amoant has been raised 
to two rupees because ' the mother has two breasts from whksb 
the girl was sucUed' t 

Daring the lifetime of a Birhdr father, his sons may 

demand a partition of the family 
property, wnly after all the sons 
have been married* In the event 
of a partitiony the father will keep a share (nsnally less 
;l^an that of a son) for himself and divide the rest among his sons* 
The eldest son gets the largest share and each of the younger 
sons gets a share slightly larger than that of his next brother* 
Where a man has two wives, the sons of the elder wife all receive 
a larger share than those of the younger wife* There is, however, 
no fixed proportion according to which the property is divided^ 

On the death of the father, the sons divide the property 
according to the same principles. Daughtws are not entitled to 
share the father's property with their brothers* But if a man 
has no sons, his ghdrjdwci^^ a son-in-law living with his wife's 
parents as a member of the family, or in the absence of gharjawai 
his daughters are entitled to his property, provided they bear the 
funeral expenses. In the absence of children or a gidJrdwSi, 
the nearest agnate or agnates of the deceased inherit, taking per 
itirpes alid not per capita* Failing a near agnate, men of the 
same sept living in the tdn4d will take the property per etirpei' 
on their bearing the funeral expenses* 
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I. The Dftte of ‘D’laapati. 

By Sir George Griersoiit K«CJ[.E., Ph.D« Litt., I«C«S» 

In my article on the Pdrijata-Haram [ante, vol. iii, page 
25), I discussed the date of its author, Umapati. I said that, 
according to a tradition that in all probability preserved the truth, 
he was a contemporary of Hari or Hara, Deva, who reigned in 
Mithila in the 14th century a.d. Since that paper was pub- 
lished an edition of the play has appeared in Darbhanga, with an 
interesting Introduction by Panejit Chetnath Jha, in which he 
maintains that Umapati lived in the 17th century. 

In both cases the question is one of tradition, and till further 
evidence becomes available it will be impossible to state definitely 
which, if either, of the traditions is correct. If Pandit Chetnath 
Jha can produce more evidence on his side, I am quite ready to 
abandon my suggestion, but, at present, the evidence adduced by 
him appears to me to be insufficient. . In my paper, although I 
stated that I considered that the tradition referred to by me i)re- 
served historical truth, I was careful to show, in the final para- 
graphs, that the matter was not proved, but only probable. 

I would ask permission to state here the reasons for my 
assumption of this probability, and to compare them with the 
grounds put forward by the Pandit. This will enable future 
inquirers t& select a profitable line of investigation. 

All that we know for certeia about the poet is that his patron 
was a certain king named Harihara Deva, Hindupat^ whose 
queen was named Mahesvari, This Harihara is frequeiftly called 
a king of all kings (e. g. verse 4). He had numero^xs subject 
kings, had conquered the world, and was MaithilU^ Maithil 
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King, or King of Mithila. His dread scimitar cut down the forest 
of the Musalmans (page 61). He was afire of vengeance devour- 
ing them, and was the tenth, or final, incarnation of Vianu, 
which, according to ancient prophecy, was to destroy all unbeliev- 
ers from the face of the earth (verge 37). All this is, of course, 
the exaggeration of a Oourtier poet, but even such a panegyrist 
would not have ventured to say it without some foundation. We 
may safely assume that Harihara Deva was a powerful local 
monarch, that he ruled in Mithila, that he had made important 
conquests and had tributary kings under him, and that he had 
wsged successful war with the Musalmans. 

So far as I know the Harl, or Haia, Deva mentioned by me 
is the only king of Mithila who answers at all to tliis des- 
cription. He was a powerful ruler. His great tank dug at 
Darbhanga, and the fact that he founded the still existing sys- 
tem of genealogical records for the higher castes of the whole of 
Mithilar bears witness to the extent of his sway and to the autho- 
rity with which he exercised it. His name is the only one in the 
dynastic lists of the country that in any way agrees with that of 
Harihara Deva. We have, it is true, no account of his alleged 
wars with the Musalmans, but we know from independent sources 
quoted in my original article, that Ghaya§ud-din Tughlafc 
marched •through Tirhut on his way to Lakhnauti. Musalmto 
historians are silent as to what happened in Tirhut, although th^^ 
enlarge upon the conquest of the latter place, and we may there- 
fore assume that their hero had no very striking success in 
Mithila, The poet may well have magnified the ma^ into a. 
victory of his patron, but I admit that this is a weak point in my 
argument. ^ 

Pandit Chetnath Jha^s argument is as follows ; — 

There is a tradition that a certain Gokulanatha tJpadhjI^a 
once paid a visit to Umapati wlien the latter was a very old man. 
Gokulanatha lived in the days of Maharaja Raghava Simha fl698- 
Jl^724^), and Umapati must therefore have been contemporary 

giv# the. dates as found in the Mithil^darpana^ Those by the Pan$t 
differ by a few years. 
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"with Ragliava Simha and with his predecessoF, Narapati Thaktur 

(1G78-98). 

It will be observed that this also is based upon tradition^ and 
that neither of the kings mentioned had the name of Harihara 
Deva; Umapati^s patron* To get over this difficulty Pandit 
Clielnath Jha states that there was at that time an independent 
Raja named Harihara Deva at a place called Makmani (? Kam- 
mani) in the Saptari Pargana in what is now Nejm! territory, 
a short way to the north of the present Bhapti^iln station on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. The Pandlt^s authority is 
apparently the LiHndvall of Vidyapati Thakur, a work which I 
have not seen, In which he says that Saptari is described. All t his is 
very interesting^ but before accepting the identification I should 
like to have more particulars. This Harihara Deva must have 
been a contemporary of the great rulers of MIliiila, Narapati 
Thalvur and Ilaghava Slihha. How could a poet of Mithihl, a 
subject of these powerful princes, have called this petty prince- 
ling a lord, paramount of other kings and ^ King of Mithilfi'^, — if 
that is the meaning of If be luui made a cla-im to 

any su h title, Nar.ipatl and Rnghava would soon have made 
short work of his pretensions. Again, how could he have been 
a conqueror of usalim\n armies ? If, at that time, there had 
been an opponent of the Musalmans it would have been Narapati 
or Eaghava, not a little local chief of Nepal. Yet, of Ragbava 
Simha, we know that lie accepted a Mukftrrufl of the 

Tirhut ^rkar, at a rent of a lakh of rupees yearly, from Alah 
Virdi Khan,^ who was then FaujdSr of Rajmahal. 

To sum up. In both cases, the suggested chronology rests 
upon tradition. Each tradition has something to Bay for itself, 
an^ dach l\^s its weak points. The weak: ix)int of my tradition 
is the want of any definite pFOof that my Hari, or Hara, Deva 
conquered the Musalmans. The weak point of Pandit Chfitnath 
Jha"s tradition is the fact that his Harihara Deva cannot bt^ made 
to square with the paramount, victorious, king described by the 
poet. Here we can leave the matter for future inqiairerg. 


I, p. 81* 



II. — Nepal, Tirhut, and 

By Vincent A. Smith, A., I.C.S. 

« When the great King Harsha or Harsha-vardhana of Kananj 
died at the close of a.d. 6t6 or the beginning of a.d. 647, 
leaving no heir, his minister usurped the vacant throne. Just 
then a Chinese envoy named Wang-hiuen-t^se, who had been 
sent to the court of Harsha, was in India. lie was attached 
by the troops of the usurper, his escort was scattered, and he 
himself barely escaped with his life to Nepal, which was at that 
time a dependency of Tibet. A combined force of Nepalese 
and Tibetans utterly defeated the usurper, who was taken 
prisoner and sent to China. Tirhut or Northern Bihax accord- 
ingly x>assed under the sovereignty of Tibet. 

The duration of Tibetan rule in Nepal and Tirhut has not 
Tbeen known hitherto. Mr. Sylvain Levi conjectured that 
A.D. 879, the epoch of the Nepalese era, might possibly 
mark the*time when Nepal threw off its allegiance to Tibet {Le 
volume II, 1905, p. 182). But that event really 
occurred much earlier. Tibetan rule in Tirhut lasted only for 
about half a century from a.d, 647 or 648 to 703, the date 
whan Nepal also recovered its independence, as deterimhed by 
Mr. E. H. Parker, a competent authority, from the histories 
of the T^ang Dynasty of China. 

^^In the year 703 it & recorded that both Nepaul and India 
threw off the Tibetan suzerainty, and that the then King ’of 
Tibet perished during his personal conduct of the punitive 
expedition^that he had organized against them (p, 183). 

Mr. Parker adds in a note that he had published full 
account of this war in a missionary journal called China, about 
seven years previously, and that Colonel Waddell had also prinfod a 
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narrative of it about 1910 in the Jiiatie Quarttrly Review, Pre- 
cise references are not given. It is unnecessary for me to pursue the 
subject; the purpose of this note being merely to record the fact 
that both Nepal and Tirhut made themselves independent of 
Tibet in a.d. 708. 

Mr. Parker’s important article from which my quotation is 
taken appeared in the first number of the J ournal of the 
ekeiter Oriental Society, 1911, pages lil9-l 52. It is entitled 
** China, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim ; their mutual relations ae 
set forth in Chinese official documents That J oumal being 
chiefly devoted to cuneiform and Semitic studies, an article in it 
on Indian history is liable to be overlooked. 



III.— The PuihsaTanfi. Ceremony. 

6y Mahamahopadliyaya Bara Prasad Shastri* M.A > C.1 JB* 

The Puihsavana ceremony is intended to get a male child. 
It is performed in the beginning of the third month after concep- 
tion when it is supposed that the foetus takes shape. Without 
entering into the ceremonies of Sraih and worship which are 
common to all the sacraments^ I proceed to give the details of 
the ceremony which is peculiar to Pumsavana. A twig of a 
txee with two figs is to be bought seven times with three balls of 
powdered barley or beans, each act of buying being accompanied 
by the recital oE mantras. The twig is to be taken from the 
north-eastern branch of the tree. It should be absolutely free 
from worms. The price, that is, the twenty-one balls of barley 
and beans, is to be paid to the owner of the tree. Then with an 
appropriate manita the twig is to be cut from the tree. It should 
be covered with Kh4q grass and brought homo through the sky 
and kei>t in the sky, that is, it should not be allowed to touch the 
ground* A sacred fire is to be kindled and towards the north of 
the fire a flat grinding stone is to be placed. The grinding stone 
is to be washed very carefully. The pestle should be spherical 
and the Bar twig with two figs should be crushed by either a 
Brahmacharini, or a young unmarried girl, or by a pregnant 
wo&an, or by a learned Brahman. The water used should be prefer- 
ably dew water. Then the husband should make his pregnant wife 
stand on Kuias towards the west of the fire with her head bend- 
ing towards the east, himself standing behind her. JHe sfionld 
take the pasted twig into a piece of cloth and press it by the 
thumb and the fourth finger of the right hand. He should press 
the cloth ^nd put the juice into the right nostril of his wife^ 
reciting a mantra the purport of which is to get a m^Lle child. 

But there is a shorter process in which the twig is dispensed 
with. The husband standing behind the wife throws his right 
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Arm on her shoulders and with the palm of his hand touches her 
bare navel reciting an appropriate mantras and there the ceremony 
ends. 

Females giving birth to female children onljr^ often 
take many vows to get male children. One of them is 
eating the mud from the bottom of a J?Of or a plpai 
tree sacred to the god K^hettrapala who is worshipjied by 
the Hindus and the Buddhists alike. His peculiar function 
is to protect the field sacred to any deity, Buddhist or Hindu, 
He is regarded as an incarnation of Lokesvara by the Buddhists 
and of S'iva by the Hindus. If Kshettrapala being projntiated 
grants the boon of a male child, he is to be worshipp<*d with 
some eclat. 

The worship of the god Kartika, the son of Durga, for four 
years on the last day of the month of KarUka often supposed! 
to bring about the birth of a male child. 

The common idea is that if the fetnalo element prevails a/fc 
the time of impregnation a female child is born, but if the male 
element prevails, it leads to the birth of a male child ; and if 
none prevailed a hermaphrodite is born. If at the time of 
pregnation the female rides the man, a hermaphrodite ia born. 

Sa^thi, a form of Durga, is considered as the Qoddess of 
fecundity. She is the same as Kubjika about the worship of 
which so many palm-leaf manuscripts have been found in Nepal, 
the oldest being written in the transitional Gupta character. 
If sh^is propitiated a female gets a number of children. 
But she is worshipped in the form of a Bar twig. A twig 
with several leaves is planted in a lump of clay and, the 
lump clay is surrounded by a piece of* cloth dyed in 
tsirmerio.f Sometimes the entire twig is covered with the 
dyed cloth, so that the whole looks like a veiled female 
face# She is worshipped on the sixth day of the waxing moon. 
Almost all the twelve waxing sixth days she is worshipped. She 
is also worsiiipped in the end of the days of impurity after child- 
birth. She is the favourite deity with the women of Bengal# 
A black oat is always regarded as ommous in the matter of 
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ehlld-birfch. The story about Sarthi is this : — A girl gave birth 
to six children and they were all stolen by the black cat* But 
when she worshipped Sa^thi at the next child-birth, they were 
all restored to her and she found that she ^as the mother of 
seven children* All cats are regarded as emblems of barrenness* 
It is said that the cat always envies children because its own 
share of food would diminish if there were many children. The 
dog on the other hand, is looked upon wit h favour because the 
dog thints that with the increase of the number of people in the 
ifouse, his share would increase. 

Along with Sa^hi, Markandeya^ her husband also is worship- 
ped. He is said to have been a very long-lived person living for 
seven cycles of creation, that is^ for severaL milK ms of years, 
that is, 43,20,000,72,1, ^ 7 years. 

The above is a description of the Pumsavana ceremony for 
those who follow the Samaveda. The following is a description 
of the ^ same ceremony of the Rg-Vedi Brahmanas. Curd, 
barley and beans and Darhha grass are first to be collected and 
conserved. The curd should be prepared preferably from the 
milk of a cow which has a calf of her own colour. This curd 
should be placed in the curved right ] aim of the woman in 
pregnancy, and in the curd should be thrown two circular grains 
of ?/idsa s^nd one grain of haidey, the Hhi ng forming, in the 
imagination, a complete male organ. She is to drink off the 
whole palmful of the curd with the grains, three times. The 
husband is to ask her What are you drinking ? and she is to 
say, I am drinking Purnsavana This is the essence pf the 
Ilg-Vedi Pumsavana. 

The Pumsavana ceremony for Yajur-Veda is of a mu<^h 
simpler form. •It consists simply in pressing out into the right 
nostril of the pregnant wife, the juice of the twig and tendsil 
of the Fa fa tree, or preferably some creepers, if procurable, and 
the pointed stalk of Kuidy compounded together with stale water 
with appiopriate mantras in the evening. The sacred fire need 
wt be kindled, , 



IV. — Insect Pests and the Cultivators* 
Methods of Control. 

By H. Xi. Butt, M A. 

As the origin of insect pests and the nattiral laws governing 
their birth, growth and reproduction, have an important bearing 
on their methods of control, it will not be out of place here to 
give an idea of the , cultivators^ views on these subjects before 
considering the remedial methods adopted by them. The most 
elementary biological facts, — that life can only come out of life 
and that no organic being can spontaneously come out of nothing — 
do not appear to them to apply to insects which stand so low in 
the scale of animals. That a creeping caterpillar coin<5s out of 
an egg laid by a winged moth and the same caterpillar in course 
of time changes its form and assumes the size and sliajKi and 
even acquires the habits of the original parent moth, are 
facts which do not appeal to the cultivators in gcncjrai. In 
the absence of any kno\^dedgc of insect-habit or the natural laws 
governing their multiplication, the cultivators attribute the 
appearance or disappeamnee of insect i)ests, on or from their 
crops, to the influence of supernatural agencies. Insect attacks 
are generally regarded as punishments meted out by the Almighty 
for their past sins and the remedial methods therefore in many 
cases are in the shape of expiations for their sins hy off(^ring 
fAjaz to God, by sacrificing animals and also by methods based 
chiefly on superstition. Sometimes they reason only half way 
in accounting for an out-break of insect pests and come to the 
wrong conclusion. For instance, the Aphides or Green fly, which is 
a serious pest of many important crops, having a delicate body, is 
susceptible to the extremes of temperature and humidity. In moist 
cloudy weather it multiplies at such an extraordinarily rapid rate 
that the ofEsprings of a few stray colonies cover the whole field iij 
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a few days. It is only then that they force themselves, by virtue of 
their large number, on the notice of the cultivators, who were per- 
fectly ignorant of the fact that the pest had been prespnt in the 
field in small colonies before the cloudy days, and that the increase 
in number was due to the favourable climatic conditions. As they 
do not follow the sequence of events closely, they come to the con- 
clusion that Aphides are bom out of clouds. Another example to 
the point is Rice Stem fly, which is a serious pest of paddy though 
'quite limited in its distribution. As an effect of the attack of this 
insect, the main central stem of the paddy plant is transformed 
into a long thick hollow tube which does not bear, and the affect- 
ed plant becomes ^ quite barren. This insect attacks the newly- 
transplanted paddy seedlings when the monsoon is in full swing. 
The cultivators, however, not knowing the actual cause of the 
disease, believe that the swelling of the stem and the consequent 
damage to the plant is the immediate effect of thunder, which 
is very common at that season. Sometimes it is difficult to get 
the correct information from the cultivators, and when they can 
not find any plausible explanation for the cause of an insect 
attack, they tell all softs of lies. For example an old cultivator at 
Mokameh tal was once asked if he knew where the Agrotis cater- 
pillars, ,in his plot of land, came frqpa. In reply he said that 
they all came from the sky, and graphically explained how, when 
he was working in his field, they fell from above in huge masses 
and knocked him down by their sheer weight ; but this was 
a deliberate lie. With such crude and superstitious ideas as 
regards the origin of insect pests, no sensible remedial "methods 
can be expected of them. In a few cases, however, they use 
their common isense and take satisfactory steps for combating 
insect attacks. ^ • 

The practice of offering pw/as is common all over the province, 
though the detads va^ y in different parts. The ceremony is pei> 
formed by a Brahman under a red flag, specially hoisted for the pur- 
pose in the aff ecief^ area. A small earthen altar is built under it on 
which the offerings are placed. These pufSs are performed for aU 
kinds of insec «.s on all sorts of crops, and there j^e gpecifd 
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mantras for this purpose. Another general remedy against all 
inseetsy much in vogue in Biliary is to plant a bamboo pole in 
the affected area and to hang a notice on it on a sheet of paper^ 
requesting the insects to leave the field and to go back to their 
homes. Tliis notiee must contain the names of the zamlndaTy 
the owner of the fieldyund the insect. Some mantras are recited 
when the notice is hung up. In TIrluit tlie following methods 
are practised for checking the leaf-eating caterpillar pests of 
paddy. A Chamar gets a half-burnt stick from a funeral pyre^ 
touches the affected field with it several times, and finally plants 
it in the field with the burutrend up. This operation is done on 
Sundays and Tuesdays only. A Chamar is given a handful of 
table rice which be chews for some time and then sprinkles them all 
over the affected area, He then drives his herd of j>igs through 
the attacked crop. ^ Five twigs of jamnn tree (Etiritnia 
Jambolana) are planted in the fldd — four at ihe corners 

and one in the centre. The person while plantiiijf must 
have no clothing on his body. In South Bihar (esp(‘ciiilly in 
Bhagalpur District) sometimes animals are sacrificed on the 
paddy-field to w’ard off insect attacksj' and also to increase, 
the yield of the crop. The ceremony begins with* somt; 
mantras, after which a fowl and a pig are slaughtered on 
the field and their blood is allowed to moist:en the soiL 
Afterwards some wine and ganjd (hemp) are also added to llio 
soil. The ceremony is performed by Bhuihars — a very low 
class oi people and not the Brahmans of the s ame name. Some- 
times maize stalks or leaves of the toddy palm {Borassus 
jlahelHfer) are planted in the paddy-field against Barhia (Rice 
mealy,,bug). White ant is an important i)est which attacks 
wlTeaty sugarcane, etc. In South Bihar the cTiUivators generally 
plant twigs of the common weed Titbhant [Clerodendron infot^ 
tunatus) in attacked fields of wheat. For sugarcane they use the 
flowering heads of grass (Saecharum-^pontaneum) and 

. t - — — . — — — 

^ It isa toand idea to let in pige is an inmcUnttcebod area, ae they ft^ed greedily 
m imseis, bat «i»|dy driving ^em throui^h a crop will do laorc bam than good* ^ 
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twigs of Santoar or Samhal^ ( YiUx liigando ) . In Orissa also 
they plant twigs of some trees in the jBelds as remedial methods* 
PujaB and mantras are as common there as in Tirhut and South 
Bihar. These superstitious customs vary in iheir details from 
district to district, an J they are perfectly useless so far as the 
control of insects is concerned. 

A few methods^ however, adopted by the cultivators are sen- 
sible, and they are efEective to some extent. Bor instance, in 
yiihut they handpick the chafer grubs found in the soil in to- 
bacco plots, and irrigate highland wheat, where possible, when 
affected with white ants. For white ants in sagarcane they 
sometimes dissolve copper sulphate ur king (Asafcetida) in 
water and apply it to the affected plants. In Cuttack they some- 
times use oil cakes against white auts« The piactlce of dusting 
plants with ash is very common among the Koeris throughout 
the province, but except as a potash fertilizer it does not help the 
plants in any way, unless it is mixed with kerosine oiL 

It will thus appear that, except in a few cases, the cultivators 
are mainly guided by superstition, in their attempts to control 
insect pe ts, and the methods adopted by them are perfectly use- 
*iess n I he majority of cases* 



V.— Note on the Cultivators* Methods 
of Treating^ Plant Diseases. 

By S. K. Basa, M Jk. 

The following note on the cultivator’s methods of treating 
diseases of plants is based partly on personal knowledge, and 
partly on information collected from the neighbourhood of 
Sabour. It will therefore be seen that the note is far from 
complete and can not, be said to represent the practices of the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa as a whole, as these practices must 
needs vary from district to district depending on the race and 
tradition of the people of the district concerned. An attempt 
has been made by Mr. Dutt to collect information from each 
division through the Agricultural Inspectors, but I am ihclined 
to think that their replies contain in general terms the practices 
of their divisions as they came to their knowledge but do not 
contain complete information. If each district agricultural^ 
officer is instructed to collect this information in the course of 
his official intercourse \vith the cultivators an interesting treatise 
on the subject could be built up in due course. 

The cultivator’s term for blight is aeh in Bihar, the corre- 
sponding Bengali term being rog (disease). Evidently therefore 
he knows that, like animals, plants are also liable to disease. In 
visiting infected areas I have always been told aeb Idgd, that 
is, a crop has been affected with disease. This generally refers 
to fungus blights or blights caused by physic^.! agencies, and 
does not include insect attacks. Asked about the cause of the 
disease, particularly if it is produced by the invisible fungus, the 
cultivator would say that he did not know the cause or tliat it was 
produced by the Divine Will. But some intelligent cultivator 
would say that that was due to unfavourable wind. For example> 
in a disease of paddy called ckaira,in which plants die in patches. 
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the cauB6 is assigned to the blowing of west winds in 
the month of Bhado (August-September) • Again, in the 
case of a potato disease known as dakhina the cause is 
assigned to the blowing of south wind early in the morn- 
ing. 1 consider it to be an intelligent guess to attribute 
the cause of plant diseases to unfavourable winds. It indicates 
the power of observation of some unusual circumstances ; for, 
the prevailing wind in the month of Bhado is the east or north- 
cist wind, and the prevailing wind in the potato season (winter) 
is the north or |tlie north-west wind ; hence any imusual change 
in the course of the wind, if it is accompanied by any crop 
disease, is assigned to be the cause of such disease. In some 
cases, I have been told that mismanagement of the soil or even 
wantof manure leads to crop diseases ; for example, if a paddy- 
field is cultivated when the soil is dry, disease is said to follow ; 
also if maize is sown in a poor soil a disease known as kdndwd 
is said to appear on the crop. Again, if due regard Is not jMiId 
to the indications of the stars in the matter of sowing of seeds, 
disease is said to be the inevitable result. Many diseases are 
said to be caused by a tdb wet or too dry condition of the soil or 
the atmosphere. In the aboriginal tracts of South Bhagalpur 
some persons are believed to control the demons which they let 
loose in the fields of their enemies, and these evil spirits are said 
to cause diseases of crops. I am told that this kind of belief 
owes its origin to the Sanials though this is by.no means 
confined to them. 

*As regards treatment it may be said in a general way that 
diseases of unassignable causes generally go untreated or are 
treated by superstitious practices. So also is the case with insert 
damages which are out of proportion to the ability of the cultivator 
to cope with. To illustrate my statement I may mention that tEe 
ehatra disease of paddy, or the dakhina disease of potato which is 
supposed tq be caused by unfavourable wind, Is not treated, or 
IS treated by mantras, pufas, and other mysterious practices, 
such as fixing branches or twigs of special plants in the affected 
fields. But the iundwd disease of maize, which is supposed to 
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be dtie to impoverishment of soil, is treated by applying mannie 
to the land< 

Insects which attack valuable crops (like tobacco in Tirhut) 
are unearthed and killed outright. Crickets, which cut young 
seedlings of cauliflowers and cabbages, are killed by the Koirie$^ 
Application of wood ash or ash obtained by burning cowdung 
cake to young seedlings of ^cucurbits, brinjals and other vege- 
tables attacked with insects is a common practice among the 
Eoeries. Young and valuable grafts of mangoes which are somfe- 
times attacked by a disease called Kdria (sooty mould) are treat- 
ed by an infusion of tobacco leaf. Late varieties of mangoes 
are said to be bitten by mosquitoes and other insects, in conse- 
quence of which the fruits rot on the trees ; under such circums- 
tances fumigation of cowdung cake or wood is resorted to. As 
a general rule, it may be said that in extensive cultivation where 
the damage covers wide areas no attempt is m’ide to destroy 
insect pests, perhaps owing to a feeling of utter helplessness ; but 
in intensive cultivation, market gardening in particular, destruc- 
tion of insects is resorted to whenever found necessary, and no 
scruples exist among the Koeries in this r&pect. ^ « 

In Crop Pest Handbook, leaflet No. 11. 1 have described a 
paddy disease whose cawse was not known to the cultivators but 
the treatment which they followed, I was told by reliable persons 
at Chinsurah and elsewhere, was found very effective in combatr 
ing the disease* 



VI.—A Note on TOTEMISM amongst 
the ASURS. 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B L. 

• The AsnrB of Chota Nagpnr appear to be divided into three 
classes. These are the Thania ox> settled Asurs, the Soeka or 
nomadic Asurs, and the Birfid Asui’s ^ who in their turn are 
subdivided into Thdnia% (settled Birjias) and Uth^ui (migratory 
groups). The Birjia Asurs further recognize subdivisions of their 
sub-tribe based on other considerations, such as Sindurdhd Birjids 
or those who use nnddr or Vermillion as well as oil at marriages, 
and Telia or those who may use only oil and not iindur ; and 
lJudk Birjidit or those who do not eat beef and Rdrk Birjtda or 
those to whom beef is not taboo. These are cross divisions. 

From what little I have hitherto seen of the Asurs, I am 
convinced that a tlioroiJgli study of the toteraic system of the 
Asurs will provide fresh data calculated to throw some light on 
the origin or at any rate on the development and decay of toiemism. 
It would appear that among the different groups of Asurs living 
in the hills and jungles in the Ranchi and Palaraau districts, 
and in the States of Surgnja and Jashpur, may he lopnd traces 
of some of the different stages through which totemism has 
prcAahly passed. 

Thus, among the Birjias of the Tumhadag hill near i;he 
Netarhat plateau on the borders between the Ranchi and Pala- 
mau districts I found what appears to be an earjy form of 
totemism. Among these people may be seen something like 
what Sir James Frazer calls individual totemism. These 
Birjias, it would appear, believe that a child receives its totem 
from the spirit of some relative or neighbour, dead or living, 
which casts its shadow (chhai) on the child at tirth* !ll%U0, 

I The birjias are, howeyer, to all intents and purposes, a separate tribe# 
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Fagu^ BirjiS naively explained to me that the spirit of his 
father^s grandmother whose totem was the Dhamna snake ^^over- 
shadowed {chkdtalak) him at his birth and thus he himself had 
the Dhamna snake for his totem^ although his father^s totem was 
the suia bird and his mother^s the maind bird. The name of the 
relative or neighbour whose spirit thus overshadows a child 
at the moment of his birth is revealed by the mdti (spirit-doctor) 
at the Name-giving^^ ceremony. And the child receives the 
name, as also the totem of such relative or neighbour, dead 
living. It sometimes liappens that the clan-totem is changed in 
the third or fourth generation. With the change of the family 
totem, the mua ** Of ancestor-spirits are also changed j and 
" consequently, as I wag told, the bar to intor-mai*riago with 
other branches of the family is also removed. In some places, 
the clan-totem of a family, I was told, was regularly changed 
in every fourth generation, but, during my short stay among 
the people, I could not get any definite information as to this. 
A Birjia who had begun giving me this information, was stopped 
by his companions, and further information was thus withheld. 
There is no belief analogous to that held by certain Australiatr 
tribes and described by Sir J ames Frazer as the conceptional 
origin of totemism. TTwo genealogies are given beloir to 
illustrate the individual totemism of the Tumbadag Birjids 


I,— Uirnrowjr, 


Paatit 

I 


J. 


Uaflina tot«m«) 


Jada (NKia totem), 

J 


Thothea *yBahula totem) 


j 

Fagua 
Dhamna 
tottm), 
(no isfluo) 
m. Dakri 


Rogo iTopo 
totem). 


Domba (Nejrff totem). 


Bigau {Gul ofh totem). 

Kaliiit (‘Sfttia totem). 

Bogan (Sonpntam totem). 
»• Saula(iifc>«pa totem). 



Gaona (Bilai totem). 

Maidan (DAieUca 
totem). 


(Maina 

totem.) 

Jethtt Gaht \lTafu totem), 

m. Salgi m. Bifnl (Pu totem). 
{J>hainat 
totem). 
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ll**— PsiXA {Jh(^a halm totem)# 

Aara (Aikial totem)* 

m, Puni {Filers totem)* 

Habla (Tor totem), 

I m, Bttdhni (Qudu totem)* 

fXt iChidra £h€da totem), , L^a atiai Birea 

(Abra totem), 

I was abls to collect the following totem names in vogno 
amongst the Birjiie 


Bird toUr^tr- 



SuiS. 

Kharcha 076. 

■*■ Askal. 

Pid. 

Bonpotam. 

' G 5 hi. 

Ohichnat 

Oidord* . 

PuniJ , 

Dhanes. 

BesrS. 

. J^hdra, 

K6wa. 

Topo. 


Suga. 

Bakili. 


Patso^'. 

PeroS. 


Fikro ore. 

Hapn. 

* j 

Putara, 

Maina. 





Dhamna. 



Chidra kheda. 



Fish totems-^ 



Kajrat. 



Animal totems^ 



Gudu chutu (small 

[ mouse). 

Sara (monkey). 

Ckaurm chntu (white moose). 

Beng (frog). 

Torhot (large lizard)* 

Tetenga (chamelion). 

KaohoS (tortoise). 


Barewa (wild dog). 


Bil&i (cat^ 

It is easy to see that totemism is fast decajhig amongst 
the Bu^ias and other tribes in these parts. Thnsj at Tlsng*; 
Mohuatoli oi\ the northern slope of the Pakri Pst range only 
ahonUen mfles from the Tumbadag HiU, I fonnd a%ettlement 
of Birjias among whom ** individual toten« no longer exist, 

■whom do not even know their owjiji fotratf althpagh they 



9Ot«t0]l AXONa SHS AHOftk 

i 

MtArt jfotrii or 4ofeml luuae be heraditMj. Hklk 
igoamm in respect *is eo palpable tbej ^haotOied 
iii^itisdres ee, belonging to the 6i»d»rai* $9tra " beoanee iiaditf 
Id tided at maImges^^ When pressed for inforsiwiioii aa 4a 
fer|H#per they knew ^ny knilnalor plant totem in useKtKmgst 
alNS|lr tribe, an elderly man oi^ngst them sud ** We must belong 
l» tiw T«fe»fS goiroj os the ie^ngi ha|i on its body maake lUm 
tdawe pooda with vermillion." ^ 

* , . GmieiaUy, however, no resemblance is snpposed to exist 
between a person and bis totem. Snch of the Bii jifi groops os 
know their gotrc^, abstain from domesticating, beating, killing 
or eating |heir own totem bird^ or animals, A BiijiS also 
abstains from killing or eating the birds or animals which are 
the totems of his parents, brothers, children imd wife, becanse 
kHUpg or, eating such totem bird or animal is regarded as* 
tantamount to killing or eating the relative whose totem it is. 
The Birjia regards his totem bird Or animal as bis kin and makes 
his Miami (salutation) to it when he meets one of the species 
When he sees the dead body of such a, bird or animal, be weeps 
over ii^ ta|iges it up in bis hands, and either buries it in thb grouhd 
or eoUeots some fuel .and cremates it, and finally makff obei^wce 
ifiolam) to its spirit and goes away. No portion, of ibe of 
one’s totem bird or animal is used as a symbol at then pajas or 
saorifioes^ as among the Buhdts.„ A Birjia may not many an 
individual of the opposite sex having the same golra or totem 
M bis own, as that would be manyiilg mie’s own kin^ If, 
hnwerex, ench an onion takes place through ignorance of the clan 
naeie, a dbirorce {tak&meh&n) is arranged ae soon as the truth 
is known. And the truth is easily inferrm when the wife 
r^peiMiedly ill shortly after marriage. There is no bar, 
Itawever, to a maxruige between persona belonging to two 
ixlbdixisioas of the same getra, such as between a person Cf the 


Cliafa hitem and tme the totem. 

Among 'SSe " nettled " Aames at vil^ges P&kbar and 
Itehiieiiki^ ot (ha ^.Snehi d^stapwrf^ IfoWd 



Asur Old Man B. Profile of A 




Micidle-aj^red Asur ina]<^ 



3WS1IIIK m isnms. 


wjuin.wi*Tj 

1 


im 


1 %^ to be due to tbe £»4 HA AlMgt.' 

irivj 

&B«]|id>er, the only gotra» liTing* m thoee |i%4 
•«thlu" (biid), *‘Bfighoar«f (tiger),* fCABtS.*» {hil^^ 
*induto" (fungus), and ' Topoar" (bird with its dn]l>4lTfafe»)#i(i^ 
*l&ri*** w hlack and "lalk|^' •os*r^. Wound instaiMMM^Iliy 
marriige in the same subdiTision of a toten^ (e.g., of a 
Topoar man with a K&ria l^opoar woman). The rcstriotioiui 4|ill> 
tS eating or IdSliag <W Otherwise banning the totem Anuoal <W 
bird mthf. hem0i^ wnot^^ese Asms. I^eir wumm 

Ihoie iwibeitliomv wit^ zMjpecit to tJbl t<Hw^ Mw 
fyjkmd M tMl of their hosbadls* 



BEVnWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Paiyadarii-praiditayah * or Piyadaii^ImeriptionB with 
Sanskrit and Engljsh transjatlons {1917), Under the above title 
Professor Ramavatara SarmaJ MiA,,*S^ity&charya, of Patna 
College^ has collected and edited the inscriptions of Asoka. All 
the available inscriptions of Asoka have been collected together, 
for the first time in this volume. The texts of the inscriptions 
(including the recently-discovered Maski edict) are printed in 
Nagari and the translations of the Kalasi, Delhi and the minor 
edicts are given’in Sanskrit and English, All the different 
versions are given in parallel columns and can be read atone time 
without turning the page for the same text. With a few ex(?ei>- 
tions (e.g. p. 20, which although given by Bvihler is 

now superseded and has to be read as [W the 

readings arc fairly up-to-date. Credit is due to the editor 
. for the Sanskrit translation which will be greatly appreciated in 
this country. ^ ^ 

I may take this opi)ortunity to point out that what luie 
been read up to this time as dipt ought to «be read as nipt. 
Hultzseh has already 'pointed out that dipnia is a misreatl- 
ing for nipista. The Ai1ha->S'as^.ra helps us in solving both 
nipi and nipista* was the official ^ file ^ of the Mauryas, 

so-called because it was * tied ^ {nivi, a tie) and seale<l [saynudra). 
Its history is something like our modern ^ red tajV. Nipi$ia was 
thus niviMa, * put down in official despatch ^ recorded ^ . 
and dharma-nivi, a ' dharma despatch \ f Dharma ^ was a regular 
service organized by Asoka, as is apparent from the dha tma^mald 
^matfdh and dkarma^yulai, the Ministers of the dharma and thd\ 
subordinate members of the dharma service. Dharma^aUi and 
ihatmoflipi were royal despatches in the dharma department. 

K. P. 


T 


♦ J. U, A. S. 1900, 387. 



NOTES OF THEJ^PABTEB.' 

I.— Minnies of a meeting: of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch 
Society held at the Hon*ble Mr. 
Walsh’s house, Patna, on the 27th 
June, 1917, at 5 p. m. 

Present ; 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. E. H. C; Walsh, c.s.;., i.c.s., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

(a) The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.o.s. 

(3) The Hon’ble Mr. K. P. Ja 7 agwal,*H.A., Bar-at-la^. 

(4) Professor»J. N. Samaddar, B.A., 11.B.A.S. 

(5) Babu Sarat Chandra Boy, ji.i.., Secretary. 

(1) The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

(2) The Secretary said that he had written a letter to 
Mr. Baja to the address noted at the last meeting asking whether 
in view of the fact that he has now left the Proviqpe he wished 
his namft to be retained on the Council, but had received n o r ggiyf 
Mr. Jayaswal suggested that as he had not replied, it should 
be assumed that he consented to resign. It was resolved 
accordingly that Mr. Baja's name be removed from the Counoil 
as resigned. 

(8) Besolved that the allowance of Rs. 20 to the Secretary's 
clerk and Bg. 16 to the Honorary Treasurer's clerk be discon- 
tinued from the 16th July and that an advertisement be at once 
inserted m the Beharee and Expren for a clerk on Bs* 35. Be 
must have passed the Matriculation Examination at least and 
must know typewriting. 



COUNCIL MESTINO IIIITUTES. 
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(4) The following gentlemen were elected Life Members 

1. Eaja D. Sudhal Deb, Feudatory Chief of Bamra 
State, P. 0. Deogarh. 

2* Raja Dharanidhar Deb Indra Deo, Feudatory Chief of 
Bonai State, P. O. Bonaigarh, 

And the following ^otdid&rj member • 

(1) F. P, Dixon, Esq., b‘.a., i.c,s., Magistrate and 
Collector, Arrah. 

(5) Resolved unanimously that in view of tlie efficient aiyl 
valuable anthropological and ethnological work that has been and 
is being done by the Anthropological Secretary r>al)U Sarat 
Chandra Roy, botli in regard to the aboriginal races of Chota 
Nagpur and other aboriginal races of the Province and the valu- 
able articles which ho has contributed to the Journal of the 
Society, and in view of the loss canned to Bal)u Sarat Chandra 
Eoy\c; legal practicf^ through his having taken up this work, 
the Council recommend to (jo\ernmcnt tliat they should b( 
pleased to increase the grant of Rs. 3/)00 jx’r annum tc 
,Eb. 3,600 which the Council understands is the amount of lh( 
grant made by the Government of Bengal to tin* Asiatii* *Soeiel} 
of Bengal, for the Authroi)ological Secretary of thatfSociety. 

6. The purchase of the following articles sanctioned 

4 glazed almirahs for the Library. 

C office chairs. 

1 office table for Secretary. 

1 clbrk’s table with drawers. 

* 1 large table for Librai*y. 

4 what-nots for the office. 

1 type-writer^s table. 

Any minor office equipments, such as inkstands and otbei 
wtScles that may be required. 

The estimates to be approved by the Vice-President. 



11.— Hinntes of a Council 

of the Bihar «M((d Ori^a Research 
Society held at the Society’s Rooms 
on Monday, the 1st October, 1917, at 
6 p.m. 


Present : 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., I.C.S., Vice- 

PresiJent, in the Chair. 

2. V. H, Jackson, Esq., i.e.s. 

'3. K. P, Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Bar-at-Law, 

4. Babti S. C. Roy, m.a., b.l., Secretary. 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were re%d and confirmed. 

'2, The following were elected ordinary members 

(1) JMr. Hiralal ^mritlal Shah, Mangal Market, Bombay. 

(2) The ^ Ilon^bie Babu Gopabandhu Das, Satyabadi, 
« Puri. 

(3) Babn Kripa Sindjiu Misra, m.a., Satyabadi, Puri. . 

3, It was resolved that all the antiquarian and ethnological 
articles, owned by the Research Society, and all ctins belong- 
ing to the Society, which are now kept in the Coin CabijjgJ^Se 
made over to the Patna Museum. 

^ 4, Read a letter, demi-official No. 352-36, dated the 8th 

September, 1917, from Mr. R. D. Banerjee, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey Department, Western CircleyAsking |or^a 
complete set of the Journal of the Society. Resolved that the 
Society's Journals will be sent provided the Superintendent 
of the Afchaeological Siirvey, Western Circle, will send in ex- 
change the annual reports and other publications ^f that Circle, 
^ commencing from ,the date^of the first issue of this Sooiet/s 
' Journal. 



ButHciL vuma loiniTss. 


CJ.B.03A. 


6. It was 'resolved that the Secretary do prepare a list of 
Societies which exchange their publications for the Society's 
Joumali showing the number of copies which have been respec- 
tively sent and received, when il will be considered what other 
Societies shonld be as^43^change publications. 

6. It was resolveCtiiat the i£'»npTary Treasurer be asked to 
snbmit a list of outstanding subsoriptions, and to at once send 
reminders to those who have not paid their subscriptions for the 
past or current year, and that Eules 11 to 14 be strictly'" 
observed in future. 





III*— Minutes of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at t he So ciety*s Rooms 
on Friday, the ember 1917, 

at 4-30 p.m. 


Present : 

(1") The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.b.i., i.o.s., 
Vice-President^ in ike Chair. 

(2) The Hon^ble Mrj C. E. A. W. Oldham, o.s.i., 

(3) Dr. Ba Spooner, b.a., rh.D. 

(4) V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

(5) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. 

\Q) Babu S. C. Eoy, M.A., b.l., Secretary. 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

2. The following gentlemen were elected ^members of the 

Society : — » 

(1) Brother Gworge, Kurji (Patna). 

(2) Maulvi Muhammad iTusuf Siddique, Assistant 
Master, Murshidapur, Nizamis State, District 
Ahmednagar. 

3. Considered the application to the President, of Pandit 
Biswainaiih Rath, employed tq^search for Sanskrit Manusejj 
iif Orissa, for an Assistant, eto. 

Resolved that the Vice-President be authorized to deal 
with the matter in consultation with the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

4. The question of funds for the Society's Library* yAm 
^ considered. It was resolved that a statement should first be 
'•^epared of the Financial Position of the Society and the 

be considered at the next meeting, 
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6. CopriilelnA ^j^INMnattetit lote K«. 4^ ^ t}|fc 

' liftil IWi fitett of Giavi^ruiiM^ io4|nliilio 

fie» <1 Bi tilid pmrpotfe of im(Aa3i$ for wgdi 

OMtlli^iig’ StttuMb Moatisctlpt ftod aiAdag Im » Bqioit Iqtf 
tiio of the amogemoiti vhleh <2 m 

Socie^ proposes to make for q>eiiS!ug the gnmt, Bead alwo^ 
Bote dated the 19th November 1917, sabmitted >by the SeoretHy 
to 1^8 Ho&omr the Ireddent, BOggestingthat Hie H<moiir miglrt 
ooafoit the HahAmja of Darbhmiga, wbea^he Bhoitly vixdti 
)}ttdrbllaiiigE« ^ ^ 

Besolved that the, residt of aoy aetioo whudi Mig Sommr 
ihe Presideot may take in the matter be awaited, and the matter 
he bmnght np at the next meetup. 

6, Hr. Jadbon called atteotion to the great delay which 
00 CQX 8 in the distijd>ution of the Journal. It waa resolved that 
in fatdm the Journal be detpatohed by the Society and /lot by 
the Qovemment Press* 
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